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And  this  is  the 
Linux  Webserver  it  comes  in. 

Behind  those  smiling  faces  reside  some  the  best  brains  in  the  Linux  and  Open  Source  movements. 

They’re  all  here  at  VA  Linux,  in  our  Professional  Services,  Support,  Engineering  and  Web  Development  teams. 

They  can  do  more  than  anyone  on  the  planet  to  optimize  Linux  and  Open  Source  solutions  for  your  Internet  applications. 

And  they  do.  Daily.  Add  to  their  expertise  our  high-powered,  bullet-proof  and  scalable  1 U  and  2U  Webservers  and  what  do  you  get? 
The  world’s  best  Linux  solutions  for  the  Web.  See  us  at  www.valinux.com.  Or  call  1-877-VALINUX. 

And  see  what  Linux  without  limits  can  do  for  you. 
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The  VA  logo  is  a  trademark  of  VA  Linux  Systems,  Inc.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders.  ©2 000  VA  Linux  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 
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month,  Charles  A.  O'Reilly  and  Jeffrey  Pfeffer,  authors 
of  Hidden  Value:  How  Great  Companies  Achieve 
Extraordinary  Results  with  Ordinary  People,  are  on 
hand  to  answer  your  questions. 
www.darwinmag.com/connect/books 
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YOUR  OPINION  COUNTS  Have  a  supply  chain 
question?  Get  an  answer  from  Michael  Kremzar,  the 
recently  retired  vice  president  of  product  supply  for 
Procter  &  Gamble.  While  at  P&G  Kremzar  was 
responsible  for  global  customer  deliveries,  total 
company  inventory  and  supply  chain  systems. 
www.darwinmag.com/connect/ask 
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BEHIND  THE  BUZZ  Customer  Relationship 
Management  is  the  buzzword  of  the  year.  What's  it  all 
about?  What's  the  ROI?  Does  anyone  really  know  what 
works  and  what  doesn't?  Start  at  the  beginning. 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/crm/basics.html 
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TALK  LIKE  A  HUMAN  Fed  up  with  corporate  speak? 
Never  want  to  hear  the  word  passion  or  the  phrase 
mission  critical  again?  Then  you'll  enjoy  the  discussion 
stemming  from  David  Weinberger's  article,  "Get  Real." 
Leave  the  corporate  speak  at  the  office  and  join  us  at 
www. darwinmag. com/read/0801 00/contact. html. 
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The  latest  from  Dell 
doesn’t  come  in  a  box. 

Infrastructure  ❖  Architecture  ❖  E-consulting  ❖  Web  Hosting 

What's  the  latest  from  Dell?  Everything  you  need  to  build  d  successful  e-business. 

From  Internet  infrastructure  and  architecture  planning,  to  e-consulting  and  web  hosting. 

Want  a  reference?  Monster.com  knows  how  E  works,  powering  their  Internet  business 
with  Dell  PowerEdge®  servers  with  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  Processors. 

Dell  knows  how  E  works.  Visit  www.dell.com  or  call  1-877-How-E-Works. 

DeLLOCOM 

Dell  offers  a  complete  line  of  Inter-based  systems.  Expand  your  e-business  with  robust  Dell  PowerEdge® 
pentium®///  servers  based  on  the  Intel  Pentium®  III  Xeon’“  Processor,  including  the  PowerEdge  8450  with  up  to  eight 
xeon,*"  processors  and  expandable  to  32GB  RAM. 
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Dell  Computer  Corporation.  Dell  E  Com  and  How  E  Works  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©2000  Dell  Computer  Corporation  All  Rights  Reserved 
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The  User  Whisperer 

In  the  company  where  I  work  we  have  a  "user  whisperer" 
in  the  IS  group.  His  name  is  Michael,  and  when  I  first 
experienced  his  gentle,  patient  ministrations,  I  was  in  a 
righteous  lather  over  some  typically  baffling  instance  of 
misbehaving  technology.  Michael  sized  me  up  and  saw 
the  obvious  danger.  Acting  quickly,  he  summoned  the 
"calm  voice  of  sanity"  that  one  reserves  for  use  on  the 
incipiently  psychotic.  At  first  I  was  resentful  — someone 
was  wrongly  depriving  me  of  the  necessary  resistance 
that  is  the  fuel  for  a  good  fit  of  anger.  Instead  of  tensing, 
Michael  relaxed.  Instead  of  ordering  me  to  chill  out,  he 
assumed  the  demeanor  of  an  "understander,"  of  someone 
prepared  to  feel  my  pain.  (He  may  even  have  said,  "Gosh, 
Lew,  that  must  be  frustrating,"  though  I  can't  be  sure.) 

Eventually,  my  anger  blew  itself  out  against  Michael's 
oddly  unbaitable  serenity.  Then  he  fixed  my  problem, 
thanked  me  for  my  patience  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  whole  ordeal  hadn't  been  too  upsetting  to  me.  "No," 

I  said  very  carefully.  "It  was  fine."  (Vaguely,  I  wondered 
whether  a  suitably  "concerned"  report  on  my  near  break¬ 
down  would  be  prepared  and  sent  over  to  HR.) 

I  thought  this  was  an  isolated  example  of  Michael  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  occasion  until  I  later  compared  notes  with  other 


users.  "Oh,  yeah,  he  does  that  with  me  too,"  all  of  them 
said.  And  that's  when  I  christened  him  "the  user  whis¬ 
perer,"  after  the  guy  (played  by  Robert  Redford  in  the 
movie  The  Horse  Whisperer )  who  "gentles"  unruly  horses 
by  using  a  similarly  calming  technique. 

It  is  the  fate  of  IS  groups  to  be  judged  — often  quite 
harshly— on  the  basis  of  individual  user  interactions  such 
as  mine  with  Michael.  They  add  up  to  the  fabric  of  reputa¬ 
tion  that  persists  through  all  sorts  of  changes  at  the  top  of 
the  IS  function  itself.  Most  employees'  view  of  technology 
is  rooted  more  in  these  one-on-one  "help  desk"  relation¬ 
ships  than  in  a  sophisticated  understanding  of  whether 
the  enterprise's  use  of  strategic  technology  is  being 
wisely  shepherded.  In  fact,  there  are  two  technology  func¬ 
tions  in  most  organizations:  the  one  that  enhances  com¬ 
petitive  performance  and  the  other  that  simply  keeps  the 
troops  on  the  march.  And  it  is  this  second  mission  that  is 
always  most  visible  from  day  to  day. 

I  don't  know  whether  Michael  was  born  knowing  how 
to  gentle  users  or  whether  he  had  to  be  taught.  But  I 
salute  the  rare  set  of  skills  required  to  turn  intemperate 
nut  jobs  like  me  into  models  of  relative  civility.  The  world 
needs  many  more  Michaels,  because  with  every  passing 
day,  there  seems  to  be  many  more  of  me— angry  users  in 
need  of  whispering. 

We  would  like  to  hear  tales  of  your  own  sedative 
encounters  with  user  whisperers  (or  even  with  their  more 
common  opposites,  user  whippers).  Send  e-mail  to 
mccreary@darwinmag.  com . 
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Is  it  time  to  change  your  Web  host? 


eds.com 


Who  has  the  keys  to  your  business?  When  it  comes  to  Web  hosting,  you  should  think  twice  before  putting  your  company  in 
the  hands  of  a  start-up.  We've  been  in  the  hosting  business  for  more  than  thirty  years,  which  gives  us  access  to  a  wealth  of 
resources  and  experience.  Not  only  do  we  have  state-of-the-art  facilities  to  support  your  servers,  we  have  the  management 
expertise  to  help  you  stay  ahead  of  the  competition.  And  with  our  guarantee  of  over  99.95%  uptime,  you  can  feel  confident 
that  well  still  be  on  the  job  way  past  the  others’  bedtime.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-435-1222  or  visit  us  at  eds.com. 
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For  information  on  how  our  people  and  software  tools  can  make  e-commerce  work  for  you, 

visit  www.compuware.com/ecommerce 
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Betting  Your  Head 

What's  the  difference  between  accountability  and  respon¬ 
sibility?  It's  an  important  question  these  days  as  busi¬ 
nesses  wrestle  with  decisions  that  will  affect  their 
destinies  for  years  to  come.  You  can  be  responsible  with¬ 
out  being  accountable,  but  not  vice  versa.  The  folks  who 
are  accountable  are  the  ones  who  go  to  the  guillotine; 
those  who  are  merely  responsible  get  to  watch,  peering 
nervously  from  behind  pillars  and  around  corners.  There's 
room  for  only  one  head  in  the  guillotine.  That's  why  it 
takes  courage  to  accept  accountability  (just  ask  the  chief 
executives  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  United  Airlines,  who 
recently  became  public  poster  boys  for  their  companies' 
high-profile  business  calamities). 

Career-long  business  survival  consists  of  a  seemingly 
endless  series  of  decisions.  But  before  any  decisions  get 
made  — whether  they  are  your's  or  someone  else's  — it's 
helpful  to  know  who's  really  in  charge  of  what.  Who  will 
ultimately  be  held  accountable  for  success  (and  thus 
uplifted)  or  for  failure  (and  maybe  get  beheaded  in  the 
town  square)? 

Problem  is,  sometimes  it's  hard  to  know  who's 
accountable  for  what.  Try  this.  Go  ask  20  people  in  your 


business  this  question:  "Who  is  ultimately  accountable  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  our  Web  initiatives?"  Get  ready 
for  some  surprising  answers,  because  they're  likely  to  be 
all  over  the  map. 

You  need  to  know  who  plays  what  roles.  And  this  infor¬ 
mation  has  to  be  clearly  communicated  throughout  your 
entire  business.  Yet  how  many  companies  out  there  are 
stuck  in  the  mud  because  their  sheer  size  creates  massive 
inertia?  Too  many  divisions  and  power  centers,  too  many 
separate  goals,  too  little  time,  too  few  people  who  stick 
around  long  enough  in  any  one  role  to  make  a  difference. 

Accountability  for  the  transition  to  a  digital  value  chain 
must  fall  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  one  individual. 
Responsibility  for  executing  the  chosen  strategy  may  be 
spread  around  liberally,  but  accountability  can't  be.  A  czar 
is  required.  This  e-czar  should  be  firmly  rooted  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  side,  not  in  IS,  because  technology  and  strategy  are 
not  the  same  thing  (as  the  failure  of  many  dotcoms  illus¬ 
trates).  But  just  as  you'd  never  design  a  skyscraper  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  competent  architects  and  engineers,  neither 
would  you  develop  a  Web  strategy  without  strong  input 
from  technology  wonks. 

Sure,  creating  an  e-czar  position  will  have  its  downside. 
Depending  on  how  you  structure  the  office,  an  e-czar 
could  become  a  bottleneck  when  speed  is  of  the  essence. 
But  sheer  speed  can  be  overrated.  A  lot  of  Information 
Age  roadkill  has  resulted  from  driving  too  fast  with  the 
headlights  off. 

And  genuine  accountability  is  a  key  ingredient  of  safe 
driving.  Are  your  headlights  on  or  off?  Please  let  me  know 
at  genovese@darwinmag.com . 


Frank  Genovese 
Publisher 
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Drop  it  now  and  the 
whole  team  loses* 


Partnerware  gives  channel-focused  companies 
unbeatable  speed  and  coordination. 

The  bigger  your  channel  sales  network,  the  more 
likely  the  flow  of  vital  information  will  slow  down.  Or 
key  leads  will  fall  through  the  cracks.  And  your  whole 
network  will  suffer. 

Unless  you’re  working  with  Partnerware.  We  help 
companies  like  yours  create  extranet  solutions  so  that 
you  and  your  partners  can  collaborate  in  real  time. 
You’ll  be  able  to  develop,  launch,  track  and  refine 
partner  programs  and  operations  quickly  and  easily. 
The  result  is  superior  communication  and  more  sales, 
faster.  Best  of  all:  our  extranet  solution,  Partnerware 
extended  Enterprise,  delivers  comprehensive  Partner 
Relationship  Management  (PRM)  functionality  right 
out  of  the  box.  So  you  don’t  waste  time  waiting  for  your 
time-saving  solution.  Find  out  how  Partnerware  can 
help  your  company  finish  first.  CONTACT  US  AT 
WWW.PARTNERWARE.COM  OR  CALL  (888)  499-3000  X495. 


Partnerware 


Direct  Results  from  Indirect  Channels’. 


contributors 


As  author  of  The  Good,  the  Bad,  and  Your  Business:  Choosing  Right  When 
Ethical  Dilemmas  Pull  You  Apart  (Wiley),  Jeffrey  seglin  is  no  stranger 
to  conflict.  In  fact,  one  could  say  he  makes  part  of  his  living  off  other's 
turmoil.  In  "When  Worlds  Collide"  (Page 
72),  he  warns  about  the  Internet's  ability  to 
create  business-to-business  convergences 
that  may  not  be  so  friction-free.  Seglin, 
who  also  writes  for  The  New  York  Times 
and  Inc.,  is  an  assistant  professor  at  Emer¬ 
son  College  in  Boston. 
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So  caimdace  hume,  pictured  below, 
doesn't  write,  illustrate  or  comment 
on  company  valuation  in  this  issue. 
However,  her  work  as  the  groomer 
with  poodle  TELLER  ESPREE  AS 
good  as  it  gets  (a.k.a.  Mitchell), 
featured  on  the  cover  and  in  "You 
Can't  Do  That  Online  (...Or  Can  You?)'' 
(Page  94),  gave  us  our  first-ever  poo¬ 
dle  cover.  Hume  has  been  active  in 
the  "dog  show  scene"  for  more  than 


25  years  (about  175  dog  years)  and 
breeds  top-winning  Miniature  Poodles 
under  the  kennel  prefix  Tanzen. 
Mitchell,  by  the  way,  is  a  California- 
based  poodle  who  competes  in 
shows  and  does  modeling  gigs  on 
the  side. 


melissa  mcgill  lays  no  claim  to  writing  talent  or 
much  interest  in  employee  discord,  which  is  probably  why 
she's  the  illustrator  for  the  Ecosystem  column  (Page  60). 
Also  a  self-taught  photographer,  she's  moved  from  devel¬ 
oping  photos  in  the  darkroom  to  the  computer,  but  that's 
only  given  her  more  time  to  explore  and  photograph  an 
ecosystem  of  her  choice:  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
"The  battle  of  nature  and  technology  is  fascinating 
to  me  and  greatly  influences  my  work,"  she  says. 

"I  think  it's  important  to  remember  that  one  cannot 
exist  without  the  other." 


So  you  may  be  thinking,  "How  do  I  increase  my  company's 
competitive  advantage  and  overall  valuation?"  Or,  you  may  not 
be.  Regardless,  Geoffrey  moore  answers  this  question  in 
detail  in  this  issue's  In  Vitro  column  (see  "A  Balanced  Buy," 
Page  78).  Moore  is  managing  director  with  the  Chasm  Group, 
a  California  consulting  practice  providing  market  development 
and  business  strategy  services  to  high-tech  companies.  He's 
also  written  a  number  of  books  that  are  required  reading  at 
many  of  the  nation's  top  business  schools.  So  he's  more  than 
qualified,  we  think. 
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If  99.9%  is  good  enough  then 


20,000  drug  prescriptions  will  be  written  incorrectly  this  year 


103,260  income  tax  returns  will  be  processed  erroneously 


So  imagine  what  a  10%  transaction  error  rate  means  to  your  business 


Transactions  that  require  intervention  cost  on  average  300%  more  than  ones  that  don't.  Now  consider  this:  B2B  transactions  resolved 
via  Acorde™  allow  easy  intervention  to  increase  trading  partner  loyalty,  reduce  cost  and  improve  partner  efficiency.The  better  way 

begins  here:  www.optika.com 


OPTIKA 

We  keep  trading 
partners  trading. 


FEEDBACK  FROM  OUR  READERS 


RENAISSANCE  MAN 

In  1994  my  wife  and  I  packed  up  three  kids,  two 
cars  and  a  giant  schnauzer  and  moved  from  Palo  Alto, 
Calif,  to  Dorset,  Vt.,  for  a  year.  After  a  decade  in  Sil¬ 
icon  Valley  I  had  given  myself  a  sabbatical.  (Why  else 
do  we  work?)  We  located  on  the  gravel  portion  of 
Nichols  Hill  Road  and  had  a  pond  in  the  back,  a  sled¬ 
ding  hill  and  John  Irving  as  a  neighbor.  The  Dorset 
School  with  14  students  to  a  class  was  exceptional, 
far  exceeding  Palo  Alto  standards.  It  was  just  as  the 
bumper  sticker  promised:  Vermont — in  the  slow  lane. 

In  1995  we  packed  up  40  new  pieces  of  my  wife’s 
pottery,  a  blue  ribbon  for  her  “Potero  Hill”  quilt,  the 
girls’  leaf  collection  and  my  beaver-chewed  stump  and 
moved  back  to  Silicon  Valley.  Why?  Because  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  renaissance. 

Sixteenth  century  Italians  didn’t  know  that  they 
were  experiencing  the  Renaissance.  I  do.  Paris/art  in 
the  ’20s.  New  York/jazz  in  the  ’30s.  Shanghai/revolution 
in  the  ’40s.  Silicon  Valley/technology  in  the  ’gos.  Not 
the  life  in  Vermont,  but  what  an  experience! 

Doug  Molitor  |  Web  Evangelist  |  Scenix  |  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  | 
doug.  molitor@scenix.  com 


PERSONAL  S  P  A  C  E 

The  issue  of  personal  use  of  corporate  Internet 
access  [“Higher  Order”  August/September  2000] —the 
bleeding-over  of  personal  activities  in  the  workplace— 
has  always  created  no  small  amount  of  concern  over 
“lost  productivity.”  I  wonder,  however,  if  the  same 
amount  of  bleeding-over  of  business  activity  into  per¬ 
sonal  time  raises  the  same  concern. 

How  many  people  have  home  offices  and  use  their 
evenings  and  weekends  playing  catch-up  or  meeting  a 
deadline?  The  anywhere-anytime-anyhow  attitude  of 
today’s  technology  leads  to  dockside  Internet  sessions  or 
checking  e-mail  while  on  vacation.  Do  companies  actu¬ 
ally  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  deal,  or  is  it  more 
to  their  benefit?  I  would  suspect  the  latter  given  that 
employers  now  have  access,  without  limitation,  to  their 
employees. 

Rob  Gillies  |  Employment  Services  |  PrimeTech  Institute  | 
Toronto  |  rgillies@primetechinstitute.com 


I'm  sitting  on  my  dock  this  afternoon  in  Chauncey 
Creek,  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  reading  your  article  on 
Angus  King  [“Vacationland  Wants  Your  Business,” 
August/September  2000].  He  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

I’m  a  professor  of  marketing  at  Bentley  College  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  and  working  on  the  school’s  first 
Web-based  MBA  course.  Unlike  previous  years — when 
my  syllabus  had  to  be  hand  delivered  or  placed  in  the 
mail — I’m  working  on  e-mail  and  it  will  reside  online. 
Students  will  never  physically  travel  to  Bentley  and 
will  be  taught  by  a  professor  who  is  also  off  campus. 
I’ll  to  be  right  here  every  Thursday  evening  teaching 
each  and  every  class.  We’ll  use  Blackboard  to  facilitate 
information  flow  and  compete  against  each  other  in  a 
CD-ROM-based  business  simulation  game. 

Any  student  stuck  in  some  airplane  over  some  city 
on  any  Thursday  evening  will  be  able  to  replay  the 
entire  class  session  at  his  or  her  convenience.  The  same 
access  will  be  available  to  any  student  who  wants  to 
review  part  of  the  PowerPoint  presentation. 

Like  everything  else  that  you  and  Angus  were  dis¬ 
cussing,  it’s  the  benefits  of  technology  that  we’re  all 
enjoying.  I  get  to  stay  in  our  beautiful  home,  in  this 
beautiful  state,  on  this  beautiful  day,  and,  quite  frankly, 
I’m  a  helluva  lot  more  innovative  in  this  environment. 
The  students  get  a  quality  educational  experience  when 
they  want  it  and  from  wherever  in  the  world  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be.  Angus  and  the  Maine  business  community 
get  my  disposable  income,  and  I’m  one  of  the  luckiest 
guys  on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  It’s  a  win-win-win. 

I  get  to  do  what  I  love  (teach)  from  where  I  want 
(Maine),  and  Bentley  direct  deposits  my  monthly 
salary  check.  This  is  such  a  good  deal  that  I’m  not  even 
depressed  about  the  hint  of  fall  earlier  in  the  day.  But 
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Whether  it’s  a  single  document  that  needs  to  be  distributed  throughout  your  company,  or  a  megaproposal  that  needs 
to  be  shipped  to  your  client  by  the  end  of  the  day,  you  can  rely  on  IKON  Office  Solutions  to  provide  the  products  and 
services  that  you  need  to  get  the  job  done.  From  supplying  digital  copiers  to  outsourcing  your  document  production 
to  re-engineering  your  entire  network,  IKON’s  solutions  are  designed  to  do  one  thing — help  businesses  communicate. 
We  take  the  time  to  understand  your  business  and  create  a  customized  solution  matched  to  your  needs,  and  provide 
superior  service  and  support  from  our  local  team  of  experts.  To  understand  how  IKON  and  partners  like  Canon 
and  Ricoh  can  help  your  business  communicate,  call  888  ASK-IKON  or  visit  us  at  www.ikon.com. 
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The  Way  Business  Gets  Commul 


reply  all 


right  now,  the  sun  is  out,  the  water  in  the  creek  is  just 
about  high  tide,  and  I’m  going  for  a  quick  swim. 

Perry  Lowe  |  Professor  of  Marketing  |  Bentley  College  | 
Waltham,  Mass.  |  plowe@bentley.edu 

DEVOLUTION  ? 

I  think  your  idea  of  a  i960  office  is  simply  awesome 
[“Letter,”  August/September  2000].  Anyone  can  live 
on  an  island  for  39  days,  and  going  back  to  the  igoos 
is  a  piece  of  cake  compared  with  working  in  a  1960 
office  setting.  Yet,  I  would  volunteer  to  work  in  the 
1960  office  for  a  month.  Having  to  use  typewriters 
instead  of  PCs  and  not  being  able  to  check  e-mail 
would  force  half  of  the  contestants  to  quit,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  wear  a  suit  and  tie  every  day  would  cause  the 
other  half  to  just  go  crazy.  If  you  decide  to  recreate 
one,  count  me  in.  I’m  ready  to  devolve  (and,  at  age 
28,  I’m  sure  I  would  be  in  for  a  rude  awakening)! 
Brandon  Franklin  |  Data  Coordinator  |  UGN  |  Chicago  | 
bfranklin@ugnusa.  com 

NO  FREE  LUNCH 

Your  "Buyer  Beware"  article  [“Spin  Cycle,”  June/July 
2000]  bumped  my  blood  pressure  up  about  10  points 
and  prompted  me  to  do  something  I  have  never  done 
before — reply  to  the  musings  of  a  professional  writer. 

Your  column  offers  good  advice,  but  advice  that 
could  also  be  applied  to  buying  a  new  lawn  mower. 


So  beyond  advising 
readers  to  question  the 
song  being  sung  by  the 
salesman,  please  add 
the  “there  is  no  free 
lunch”  caveat.  If  you  get 
good  results,  you  prob¬ 
ably  worked  hard  and 
earned  them.  If  your 
project  fails  to  meet 
expectations,  there  are 
probably  several  causes,  and  I’ll  bet  the  user  is  entitled 
to  a  generous  portion  of  the  humble  pie. 

Guy  Bernard  |  President  |  B.I.S.  |  Portland,  Ore.  | 
GRBernard@cs.  com 


I  have  written  and  lectured  for  many  years  that  the 
medical  profession — a  200-year-old  guild — and  the 
health-care  industry— a  2o-year-old  adolescent— have 
evolved  from  a  single-celled  amoeba.  Doctors,  hos¬ 
pitals,  insurance  companies  and  health  plans — even 
pharmaceutical  companies — have  gotten  together  like 
the  individual  cells  of  a  sponge  so  that  it  will  take 
a  bigger  fish  to  eat  them. 

From  the  clinical  information  technology  standpoint, 
however,  health  care  is  just  like  the  sponge— no  wires 
bringing  in  information,  no  wires  sending  it  out.  Health 
care  is  still  using  paper-and-pencil  technology  to  capture, 
exchange  and  examine  clinical  data — quite  Darwinian. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  environmental  pressure 


Send  your  feedback  to 
letters@darwinmag.  com . 
Letters  may  be  edited 
for  length  or  clarity. 


"How  many  people  use  their  weekends  to  conduct 
dockside  Internet  sessions?" 

-ROB  GILLIES,  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES,  PRIMETECH  INSTITUTE,  TORONTO 


The  real  story  is  that  you  are  not  merely  a  buyer  of 
software,  you  are  the  user  of  software.  And  with  that 
role  comes  some  responsibilities. 

The  common  thread  running  through  my  successes 
is  the  involvement  and  commitment  of  the  client  in 
defining  and  implementing  the  system.  I’ve  come  to 
realize  that  as  good  as  I  think  I  am,  without  good  users 
I’m  mediocre  at  best. 


to  evolve.  To  the  contrary,  health-care  professionals 
have  been  rewarded  for  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
Enter  the  Internet  and  empowered  consumers.  The 
ecological  shift  presents  Darwinian  pressure  to  evolve 
or  cease  to  exist.  Baby-boomers,  familiar  with  e-tickets, 
ATMs  and  online  banking  won’t  tolerate  this  any  longer. 
Alan  R.  Zwerner,  M.D.  |  Senior  VP,  Strategic  Planning  | 
Pleasanton,  Calif.  |  PersonalMD.com 
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Select  the  wrong 
consultants  and  you 
don’t  have  a  prayer. 


Looking  for  the  right  consultants? 
Go  to  the  world’s  leading 
e-marketplace  for  finding 

prequalified  consulting  firms 
-  ProSavvy- 


where  the  right  consultant  matches 
are,  as  they  say,  made  in  heaven. 

Save  time. 

Save  money. 

Get  better  results. 

visit 

www.prosawy.com 


Over  1,600  pre-qualified  consulting  firms 


A  database  of  over  200,000  additional  firms 


150,000  registered  business  users 
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PQ  6C*'t0rS  ^  ^orlc*  ma8az'ne  judged  hundreds  of  products  based  on  performance,  consistency,  innovation  and 

raroi  WORLD  CLASS  value.  Their  verdict?  “AMD’s  Athlon  Processor  is  a  superstar  in  all  four"  and  “Athlon-based  PCs  sprinted  to  the  top  of  our 
corporate  and  home  PC  charts."  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  they  chose  the  AMD  Athlon™  processor  as  “Product  of  the  Year.”  You’d  think 
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we’d  be  used  to  this  by  now.  After  all,  AMD  Athlon  processors  have  already  won  more  than  65  awards  worldwide.  But  when  we  hear  things  like  “record- 
breaking  performance,”  “architecturally  superior  to  Intel  Pentium  III”  and  “the  first  to  hit  a  clock  speed  of  1  gigahertz,  beating  Intel  at  its  own  game,” 
we  still  can’t  help  but  grin.  You  will  too  when  you  see  what  an  AMD  Athlon  processor  can  do  for  your  productivity.  Logon  to  www.amd.com/pcworld. 


<§>2000  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc*  AMD,  the  AMD'  logo,  AMD  Athlon  and  combinations  thereof  are  trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  Pentium  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  See  July  2000  issue  of  PC  World  for  complete  article. 


YOU  ASK,  WE  ANSWER 


Howard  D.  Putnam 
advises  executives  on 
how  to  build  a  corporate 
foundation  and  culture 
that  places  people  first. 
Putnam  is  the  former 
CEO  of  Southwest  Air¬ 
lines,  a  speaker  on  man¬ 
agement  issues  and  the 
author  of  The  Winds  of 
Turbulence:  A  CEO  's 
Reflections  on  Surviving 
and  Thriving  on  the  Cut¬ 
ting  Edge  of  Corporate 
Crisis  (HarperCollins, 
1991),  a  book  about 
leadership  and  ethics. 


business 

management  and 
leadership 

Q.  After  a  merger  or  acquisition,  why  do  so 
many  companies  seem  to  merge  successfully  at 
the  top  levels,  but  the  trickle-down  effect  is  mis¬ 
managed— if  it's  managed  at  all  — leading  to  poor 
morale,  high  turnover  and  other  problems?  What 
must  companies  do  to  ensure  a  successful 
merger  at  all  levels? 

A.  Mergers  and  acquisitions  usually  start  with  a 
financial  motive,  such  as  greater  revenues,  cost 
savings  after  consolidation,  increased  market 
share,  technological  advances,  an  improved  bot¬ 
tom  line  and  shareholder  value.  Rarely  is  any 
thought  given  at  the  beginning  to  culture,  morale 
and  depth  of  middle-management  talent.  The 
chairs  and  CEOs  of  both  companies  get 
acquainted  while  working  out  the  details  of  the 
consolidation,  which  includes  their  job  assign¬ 
ments  and  titles,  salary  packages  and  options. 
They  take  care  of  themselves  early  on.  Then  they 
expand  their  horizon  to  include  key  senior  man¬ 
agement  division  heads  to  support  them.  But  then 
they  usually  set  up  a  merger  committee  from  both 
companies,  the  bureaucracy  increases  and  the 
trickle  down,  as  you  call  it,  begins  to  leak.  The 
vision  is  less  clear.  You  don't  need  two  of  every 
department  head,  and  the  turnover,  confusion  and 
poor  morale  begin.  To  fix  the  problems,  the  vision 
has  to  be  extremely  clear  at  the  beginning.  Senior 
management  has  to  care  about  people  at  the  get- 
go  and  recognize  the  effect  the  entire  team  will 
have  on  the  bottom  line.  Bottom-line  improve¬ 
ment  still  comes  through  both  people  in  the  old 
economy  and  the  e-economy.  Wealth  depends  on 


the  health  of  your  team.  Many  CEOs  miss  this 
great  opportunity  until  it  is  much  too  late. 

Q.  I  recently  got  a  job  in  human  resources 
management,  and  as  it's  my  first  job  in  the  field,  I 
am  looking  to  excel  and  prove  myself.  In  addition 
to  managing  the  company's  core  HR  issues,  one 
of  my  main  tasks  is  to  build  a  fun  and  friendly 
work  environment  within  the  organization.  I 
would  appreciate  any  sort  of  advice  and  guidance 
you  can  give  me  on  tackling  this  issue  as  well  as 
becoming  an  efficient  and  effective  manager. 

A.  Who  assigned  you  the  task  of  building  a  fun 
and  friendly  working  environment?  If  it  was  any¬ 
one  other  than  the  CEO,  your  chances  of  success 
are  greatly  diminished.  Culture  changes  require  a 
vision  change  and  that  has  to  come  out  of  the 
boardroom.  Also,  everyone  has  to  understand 
what  business  you  are  in.  Many  years  ago  when 
I  was  at  Southwest  Airlines,  we  learned  that  we 
were  not  an  airline.  We  were  in  mass  transporta¬ 
tion.  That  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  business 
with  high  volumes  of  customers  and  a  low-cost 
structure  to  offer  low  fares.  It's  also  a  lot  of 
stress  unless  you  develop  a  culture  that  attracts 
prospective  employees  with  the  right  kind  of  atti¬ 
tude  to  handle  the  stress,  excel  and  still  enjoy  it. 
Once  you  teach  these  new  hires  the  skills,  you 
can  match  the  culture  to  the  business  and  vision. 
In  our  case,  fun  and  informality  became  the  bat¬ 
tle  cry. 

You  have  to  treat  your  people  and  their  families 
as  No.  1,  just  like  your  customers  and  other 
stakeholders.  Your  job  is  not  just  an  HR  or  people 
department  task.  It  will  require  buy-in  from  every¬ 
one  starting  at  the  most  senior  level.  Lay  it  out  as 
a  strategy  with  an  implementation  plan  and  be 
certain  you  have  team  members  who  want  to 
have  fun. 
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GO  IT  ALONE  trying  to  build  and  manage 
an  e-commerce  infrastructure  for  jour 
business  and  jou’re  facing  the  possibility  of 
order  mishaps,  mishandled  transactions  and 
lost  customer  opportunities. 


PLUG  IN  TO  ORDERTRUST  and 

jou’re  connected  to  an  e-commerce  service 
that  kicks  in  the  momentjour  customers  press 
the  biy  button.  Providing  real-time  credit 
card  authorization  and  inventoy  checking, 
line-item  routing,  event -triggered  e-mail 
and  comprehensive  order  monitoring  and 
reporting.  OrderTrust  even  gives jou  point- 
and-click  access  to  millions  of  products  for 

jour  online  catalog.  To  learn  how  OrderTrust 
can  help  jou  create  a  level  of  service  that 
encourages  customers  to  spend  time  and 
money  at  jour  site,  call  800.254-377P  or 
visit  www.ordertrust.net. 


ORDERTRUST 


o 


askdarwin 


Michael  Kremzar  advises 
readers  on  how  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  manage  their 
supply  chains.  He 
recently  retired  from 
Procter  &  Gamble  as  vice 
president  of  product  sup¬ 
ply  worldwide  where  he 
was  responsible  for 
global  customer  deliver¬ 
ies,  total  company  inven¬ 
tory  and  supply  chain 
systems. 


supply  chain 

Q.  My  company  is  a  very  big  grocery  store  with 
1,000  ground-operation  crews  in  20  franchise 
outlets.  I  have  been  asked  to  look  into  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  an  enterprisewide  application  cover¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  the  business  as  well  as  the 
possibilities  of  e-commerce.  How  should  I 
approach  the  issue  of  supply  chain  management? 

A.  First,  you  have  a  great  opportunity  to  use  an 
enterprisewide  application  to  create  a  genuine 
competitive  advantage  using  the  supply  chain. 
There  are  two  things  that  every  company  needs 
more  of  than  they  have  today  — time  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  information  system  can  provide  the 
framework  to  develop  the  knowledge,  but  the 
supply  chain  in  a  company  such  as  yours  is  the 
key  to  the  time  dimension.  Knowing  how  to  use 
the  data  as  knowledge  to  drive  your  complex 
supply  chain  can  open  remarkable  possibilities. 

I  recommend  that  you  make  whomever  is  most 
influential  in  the  supply  chain  your  new  best 
friend.  Those  running  the  supply  chain  will  be 
threatened  if  you  start  working  on  the  system 
with  promises  of  improvement  if  they  are  not 
involved.  Most  project  managers  similar  to  yours 
have  been  frustrated  when  new  information  sys¬ 
tems  are  developed  that  offer  faster  and  deeper 
data  flow  without  full-system  design.  The  best 
approach  is  to  form  a  team  containing  the  key 
supply  chain  leadership  so  that  they  see  the 
potential  and  commit  to  the  improvements.  You 
and  the  team  should  visit  other  companies  so 
that  everyone  can  see  how  these  systems  can 
provide  a  better  business  strategy. 


first  into  some  kind  of  trading  exchange,  we'll  go 
belly  up.  How  can  we  prioritize  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement  efforts?  Should  we  focus  on  internal 
process  reengineering  first?  Jump  on  the  Internet 
trading  exchange  bandwagon?  We  could  easily 
spend  six  months  to  one  year  just  monitoring  to 
see  where  the  biggest  inefficiencies  are  before 
choosing  a  course  of  action,  but  we  don't  want 
key  opportunities  to  pass  us  by  while  we're  all 
wrapped  up  in  metrics. 

A.  I  can  hear  the  music  from  that  e-commerce 
bandwagon  now!  It  sounds  sweet  and  makes  you 
want  to  march  along.  There  is  no  question  that 
connecting  suppliers  and  customers  via  the  Inter¬ 
net  is  a  potentially  powerful  tool. 

However,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  com¬ 
pany  be  ready  to  use  this  tool  properly.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  bad  press  that  several  e-retailers  received 
last  Christmas  when  they  could  not  deliver  the 
goods  on  time  to  their  customers? 

Your  first  step  should  be  to  start  looking  at 
your  supply  chain  from  the  customers'  perspec¬ 
tive.  In  other  words,  check  the  system  starting 
from  the  delivery  end  and  work  back  into  your 
company.  If  your  customers  are  not  happy  with 
your  current  ability  to  deliver  on  time  and  as 
ordered,  there  is  no  point  in  disappointing  them 
further  with  a  more  transparent  system.  I  don't 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  perfect  supply 
chain  before  starting  e-commerce  work,  but  you 
should  certainly  fix  the  weakest  links  before  try¬ 
ing  to  move  into  this  brave  new  e-world.  PI 


To  submit  a  question  to  our  experts  visit  Ask  Darwin  at 
www.  darwinmag.  com/connect/ask/index,  html. 


Q.  There's  so  much  going  on  in  the  supply 
chain/procurement/logistics  arena  these  days.  Cur¬ 
rent  buzz  seems  to  be  that  if  we  don't  dive  head- 
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INTRODUCING  THE  FIRST 
ENTERPRISE  SECURITY 
SOLUTION  BUILT 
ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  THAT 
"ONE  SIZE  FITS  NONE." 


It’s  called  Symantec  Enterprise  Security.  A  flexible,  modu¬ 
lar  solution  for  everyone  who  recognizes  that  enterprise 
security  isn’t  an  expense,  it’s  an  investment  in  your  future. 
Symantec  Enterprise  Security  is  comprehensive,  without 
being  confining,  so  you  can  construct  the  solution  that’s 
right  for  you.  We’ll  help  assess  your  security  needs  and  let 
you  choose  from  among  our  best-of-breed,  multi-platform 


access  to  Symantec’s  security  partners,  and  to  the  Digital 
Immune  System™  our  unique  technology  for  detecting, 
defining  and  curing  viruses.  Symantec’s  content-filtering 
products  let  you  manage  Internet  usage.  Finally, 
our  intrusion  prevention  products  assess,  monitor  and 
enforce  predetermined  security  levels.  So  critical  business  and 
e-commerce  assets  stay  secure.  With  Symantec  Enterprise 


Internet  security  products.  Along  with  our  world-class 

Call  us  today  at  8  0  0-745-6  0  5  4.  or  visit  Professional  ser’ 

www.symantec.com/enterprise-security  vices  and  support, 

for  mint  infonrutiiw  /’<  //  to  you’ll  also  h 


Security  you’ll  have  the  technology  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  you  need 


to  do  business  in 
a  connected  world. 


Symantec  and  the  Symantec  logo  are  U.S.  registered  trademarks,  and  Digital  Immune  System  is  a  trademark 
of  Symantec  Corporation.  ©2000  Symantec  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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We’ll  make  you  wise 
beyond  your  years. 
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confidence 


to  be  successful,  this  is  the  kind  of 
your  people  have  to  bring  to  e-Business 
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SMaRMl 


With  e-business  systems, 
seamlessness  is 
the  whole  point. 


But  until  now, 
nobody  could  seamlessly 
manage  the  whole  thing. 


Let's  face  it.  You  have  to  be  on  the  Leading  edge  of  what  has  become 
known  as  e-business.  But  you  cannot  afford  to  Lose  sales,  customers 
and  brand  reputation  because  of  faiLed  transactions.  So  your  systems 
must  be  more  than  exceLLent.  They  must  be  faiLsafe. 


ReLax.  Tonic  has  arrived. 


Now  you  can  feeL  comfortabLe  about  your  company's  dependence  on 
web  appLications.  Because  the  Tonic  enterprise  soLution  heraLds  a  new 
era  of  web  appLications  management. 


Load  testing  and  integrity  assessment  before  going  Live.  And  on-going 
monitoring  of  systems  beyond  anything  previously  offered  by  a  single 
company.  That's  Tonic. 

Active  within  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with  no  retrofitting  of  your 
systems  required.  But  with  the  scalability  to  simulate  millions,  not 
just  thousands,  of  simultaneous  users.  After  all,  you  plan  to  be  that 
successful,  right? 

Suddenly  the  leading  edge  is  a  much  more  comfortable  place  to  be. 

www.tonic.com 


TONIC 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works. 


NEWS,  VIEWS  AND  THE  HUM  OF 


Edited  by  Todd  Datz 
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Predictions  about 
the  Internet 
economy 
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Number  of  water- 
altering  ideas 

Golf  at  business 
conferences 
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conference 
sessions 

Stephen  King 
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Who  Moved  My 
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Price  of  a  cup  of 
Starbucks  coffee 

Buying  a  cup  for 
your  buddy 

Execs  on 
motorcycles 

Biker  cool 

Feng  shui 
consultants 

ERP  consultants 

Measuring  Employee 
Quality— Not 

HR  METRICS  In  today's  overheated 
job  market,  many  hiring  managers  can  be 
seen  doing  back  handsprings  whenever 
they  fill  a  position  with  a  body,  breathing  or 
otherwise.  ("Don't  worry.  Jack,  she'll  wake 
up.'')  An  exaggeration  perhaps,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  study,  only  five  out  of  362 
U.S.  employers  measure  quality  of  hire. 

That's  according  to  "Staffing  2000,"  a 
recent  study  by  the  HR  measure¬ 
ment  service  Staffing.org,  a 
nonprofit  organization  based 
in  Boston.  The  site  was 
launched  in  March  with 
the  goal  of  gathering 
and  organizing  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  organiza¬ 
tions  identify  effective 
staffing  practices. 

According  to  Nick  Burk¬ 
holder,  a  former  HR 
executive  with  Johnson  & 

Johnson  and  Cigna  and  a 
board  member  of 
Staffing.org,  companies 
have  traditionally  paid  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  HR  metrics, 
which  could  help  them 
recruit  and  retain  the  best 
employees.  The  result?  Bad 
hires  (which  include  both  bad 
employees  and  good  employees  who 
aren't  happy  with  their  career  path  or 
responsibilities)  and  high  turnover  (those 
employees  tend  to  leave).  "Nobody  likes  to 


measure,"  Burkholder  says.  "Organizations 
have  perceived  things  like  quality  as  impos¬ 
sible  to  measure."  He  also  notes  that  the 
lack  of  effective  measuring  tools  has  kept 
many  companies  from  tracking  HR  stats. 
Cost  of  hire,  a  common  metric  used  by 
companies,  is  not  an  accurate  indicator  of 
staffing  efficiency  if  quality  isn't  consid¬ 
ered,  he  adds. 

The  study,  which  Staffing.org  says  is  the 
most  comprehensive  survey  of  staffing  per¬ 
formance  ever  undertaken  (426  companies 
participated),  also  finds  that: 

■  Staffing  costs  are  rising  overall,  despite 
the  increased  use  of  the  Internet. 
New  hire  quality  is  the  top 
staffing  priority  for  300  of 
[  the  companies  surveyed. 

'  ■  Participants  have  not 
been  differentiating 
between  employees  they 
want  to  retain  and  those 
they  don't. 

■  Comprehensive  audits  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that 
development  (training)  costs 
are  allocated  properly  and 
retention  initiatives  address 
the  right  employees. 

■  The  workforce  shortage 
is  going  to  keep  getting 
worse. 

Burkholder  notes  that 
HR  metrics  is  a  field  still  in 
its  infancy,  but  companies 
need  to  start  paying  attention 
to  it.  "Financial  managers  are  now 
calling  on  HR  to  be  accountable,  and  they 
should.  If  you  can't  show  value,  you 
shouldn't  be  there,"  he  says.  -Todd  Datz 
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With  the  explosion  of  e-commerce,  the  old  rules 
of  competition  have  been  thrown  out  the  window. 
To  remain  even  one  step  ahead  today  you  need 
immediate  access  to  the  best  data  available.  And 
software  that  quickly  converts  it  into  knowledge 
you  can  act  on.  Which  is  precisely  why  98  of  the 
FORTUNE  100  count  on  SAS,  the  world  leader 
in  data  mining  and  e-lntelligence.  SAS  enables 
you  to  capture,  integrate,  explore  and  analyze 
information  from  across  your  entire  enterprise. 
To  recognize  and  seize  opportunities  at  the  speed 
of  the  Web.  And  to  make  competitive  decisions 
with  greater  confidence  than  ever  before.  To  learn 
more  on  how  we  can  propel  your  organization, 
call  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  bywww.sas.com. 


The  Power  to  Know 


e-lntelligence 


u:  1  arks  or  trademarks  sf  SAS  institute 
AS.  if tsfi  fate  !  i  GU6:i  i  US  06QU 
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The  development  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.'s  VAX  mini¬ 
computer  in  1977  was  a  water¬ 
shed  moment  in  computing 
history,  but  for  Gordon  Bell  it's 
just  another  line  on  a  resume 
that  mirrors  the  evolution  of 
computing.  Bell  first  joined  Dig¬ 
ital  in  1960,  when  he  worked 
on  building  the  first  minicom¬ 
puter.  In  1972,  after  a  six-year 
teaching  sabbatical  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University,  he  returned 
to  the  company  to  head  its 


engineering  group,  which  was 
developing  the  VAX.  This  mini¬ 
computer  allowed  individual 
departments  within  a  company 
to  control  their  own  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  first  time— a  sea 
change  from  the  previous  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  IS  departments 
controlled  all  applications  com¬ 
panywide.  It  was  also  smaller 
and  faster  than  any  of  the  large 
mainframe  computers  that  pop¬ 
ulated  company  offices.  The 
VAX  could  perform  1  million 


to  Entrepreneurial  Success 
(Addison-Wesley,  1991).  It 
explains  the  Bell-Mason  diag¬ 
nostic,  a  methodology  he  co¬ 
developed  for  evaluating  the 
viability  of  startup  ventures. 

When  it  comes  to  evaluating 
his  accomplishments,  Bell  says 
he  tends  to  be  proudest  of 
whatever  he's  working  on  at  the 
moment.  Since  1995,  Bell  has 
been  heading  Microsoft's  Tele¬ 
presence  Research  Group, 
which,  he  says,  focuses  on  how 


Digital's  minicomputer 
maven  is  helping  people 
"be  there  without  being 
there." 


Gordon 


instructions  per  second— an 
astounding  feat  at  the  time.  Its 
reduced  size  (it  took  up  only  a 
good-size  wall)  and  bargain 
price  (between  $50,000  and 
$500,000)  gave  rise  to  the  "VAX 
strategy,"  Digital's  goal  of  offer¬ 
ing  an  entire  line  of  products  to 
cover  every  corporate  comput¬ 
ing  need,  from  desktops  to 
servers.  The  VAX  minicomputer 
was  a  tremendous  hit  for  Digital 
and  for  Bell  personally,  but  he 
left  the  company  in  1983  just  as 
tfcswas  reaching  f&e  height  of  its 


people  can  "be  there  without 
really  being  there."  In  other 
words,  the  group  is  looking  at 
ways  in  which  technology  can 
be  optimized  so  that  people  can 
work  remotely  more  effectively. 

Bell  has  played  an  active  role 
in  the  evolution  of  computing, 
and  one  of  his  passions  now  is 
preserving  much  of  that  his¬ 
tory.  In  1979,  Bell  and  his  wife 
started  a  computer  museum 
within  Digital;  the  artifacts  they 
collected  can  be  found  at  The 
Computer  Museum  History 
Center  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
Bell  wants  to  provide  a  physical 
history  of  how  the  computer 
evolved,  but  beyond  that  he 
has  higher  hopes.  "These  arti¬ 
facts  give  people  a  more  con¬ 
crete  platform  on  which  to 
dream,"  he  says.  "It'll  be  an 
inspiration  to  future  builders 
and  users." 

-Daintry  Duffy 
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best  question 


How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  grandparent? 
(submitted  to  site) 


What  party  is  GWB  a  member  of? 
(from  FAQs  section) 


best  high-tech  tool 


Nashville  Cam  (live  shots  of  campaign  GwB  TV  (includes  three  channels); 

headquarters);  can  download  campaign  MyGeorgeW  (personalize  your  Bush  website) 
info  to  a  PDA 


online  store:  funkiest  item 


"Tipper  Rocks!"  hand  drum  George  W.  Bush  for  President  bottled  water 

($15;  only  5,200  made)  ($18  for  12  bottles) 


online  store:  price  comparison 

Denim  shirt  $45;  T-shirt  $12 

Denim  shirt  $49;  T-shirt  $13.95 

photo  that  makes 

us  hungry 

Al  and  wife  Tipper  in  a  Manchester,  N.H., 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

No  food-related  photos 

pets 

Two  dogs,  Daisy  and  Shiloh 

Two  cats,  India  and  Ernie 

nteresting  facts 


Met  Tipper  at  a  school  dance;  worked  as 
reporter  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean; 
attended  Vanderbilt  University  Graduate 
School  of  Religion  and  Vanderbilt  Law 
School;  delivered  first  televised  speech  on 
the  House  floor  in  1979 


Played  baseball  during  his  freshman  year 
and  rugby  during  his  junior  and  senior  years 
of  college;  attended  Harvard  Business 
School;  married  wife  Laura  after  dating  a 
little  over  three  months;  was  managing 
general  partner  of  Texas  Rangers;  favorite 
snack  food  is  popcorn 


The  Eyes  Have  It 

IRIS  TECHNOLOGY  You're  running 
through  a  crowded  airport  dragging  a 
carry-on  bag  that's  not  going  to  fit  into  the 
overhead  compartment,  a  latte  and  a 
stuffed  animal  shaped  like  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  that  you  picked  up  for  your  3-year- 
old.  Your  plane  is  about  to  board.  Just  as 
you  reach  the  gate,  your  jaw  drops  as  you 
see  22  people  waiting  at  the  check-in 
counter  ahead  of  you.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if 
you  could  blow  past  the  line  — with  the 
blink  of  an  eye? 

EyeTicket  Corp.,  based  in  McLean,  Va.,  is 
negotiating  with  airlines  to  allow  that  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Currently,  it  offers  a  product  called  Eye- 
pass  that  uses  iris  recognition  technology 
developed  by  IrisScan.  US  Airways'  flight 
crews  at  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  airport  use  Eye- 
pass  to  gain  admittance  to  security  areas. 


With  its  next  product,  EyeTicket,  the 
company  hopes  to  make  iris  recognition 
available  to  travelers  by  placing  kiosks  at 
baggage  check-ins  and  gates.  The  company 
says  the  service  will  eliminate  paper  tickets, 
help  people  avoid  lines  and  do  away  with 
the  need  to  show  identification.  The  com¬ 
pany  recently  tested  EyeTicket  in  a  nonavia¬ 
tion  venue:  In  September  it  was  used  to 
control  access  to  the  German  Haus  at  the 
Sydney  Olympics.  -Kathleen  S.  Carr 
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Trade.com 

Deploying  e-Business  Networks 


Integrate  your  e-business  partners,  legacy  and  Internet, 
without  changing  your  existing  applications. 


The  good  news  is  you  can  now  bring  legacy  and 
Internet-based  e-business  relationships  together. 
The  great  news  is  the  word  “re-engineering”  — 
and  all  that  it  implies  —  never  enters  the  picture. 

With  bTrade.com,  you  can  link  the  business 
applications  required  to  create  end-to-end 
e-business  relationships  today.  You  can  do  it  in 
a  way  that’s  proven  nondisruptive  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  business  processes  of  either  your  company  or 
any  member  of  your  trading  community,  new 
or  old.  And  you  can  do  it  at  such  a  price  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  matter  of  months. 


Our  value  is  clear.  bTrade.com  will  help 
you  extend  your  existing  business  model  to 
the  Internet  —  while  dramatically  reducing,  if 
not  eliminating,  the  associated  complexity, 
risk,  time  and  cost  -  just  as  we’ve  done  for 
some  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations  and 
e-business  communities. 

To  learn  how  we  can  help  you  bring  your 
entire  trading  community  together  today, 
call  us  at  877.4bTrade  or  visit  our  web  site 
at  www.bTrade.com 


It’s  time  to 
and  more 


focus  less  op 


THE  DOT 


on 


THE  COMMERCE 


pentium®/!/ 

xeon™T 


Dell™  offers  a  complete  line  of  InteP-based  systems.  Expand  your  E-Business  with  robust  Dell  PowerEdge™  servers  based  on  the 
Intel  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor. 

'Availability  varies.  Intel,  the  Intel  logo,  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Dell,  PowerEdge,  and  the  Dell  logo  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  Dell  E  Com  and  How  E  Works  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©2000  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


our  complete  offering  of  internet  products  &  services 


Dell  E  Works 


expert  services 


strategic  partnerships 


infrastructure  products 


internet  services 


With  oil  the  talk  about  the  dot  these  days, 
it  seems  many  have  taken  their  eyes  off  the 
real  miracle  of  the  Internet  —  profits. 

It  takes  more  than  just  technology  to  build  a 
successful  business  (olthough,  we’re  pretty  proud 
of  whot  we  have  to  offer  in  that  department). 

It  takes  partnerships  with  some  of  the  most 
successful  and  viable  E-Businesses  out  there 
—  like  Intel®,  Microsoft®,  and  Red  Hat®  Linux”. 


high  availability  services 


It  takes  a  commitment  to  provide  your  company 
with  the  tools  it  needs  to  grow,  such  as  open 
standard  Dell”  PowerEdge ™  servers,  fedturing 
Intel  Pentium®  III  Xeonm  processors  ond 
expanddble  PowerVduir  stomge  systems. 


It  takes  service  and  support  that  is  available 
to  you  by  phone,  and  online  24/7.  And,  if  we 
cdn’t  solve  your  problem  over  the  phone  or 
online,  we’re  prepored  to  send  o  technicion 
to  your  business,  for  the  times  you  moy  need 
on-site  service 


Finally,  it  takes  financing  options  that  are 
as  flexible  and  adoptoble  os  the  systems  ond 
servers  we  sell. 

What  do  you  coll  this  kind  of  offering ? 

Dell  E  Works  —  the  total  online  solution  that 
delivers  the  true  miracle  of  the  Internet  —  profits. 
Just  ask  Monster.com.  Part  of  their  E  Works 
solution  includes  Dell  PowerEdge  servers, 
fedturing  powerful  Intel  Pentium  III  Xeon 
processors  to  fuel  their  business. 

Coll  us,  or  go  online  to  find  out  about 
Dell  E  Works  —  your  complete  Internet 
product  dnd  service  provider. 


DMLOcomr 


877.302.3355 


WWW.DELL.COM 


And  the  Giants 
Thought  They 
Had  a  Good 
Deal... 

Football's  New  England  Patri¬ 
ots  announced  in  late  August 
that  the  name  of  the  team's 
new  stadium,  set  to  open  in 
2002,  will  be  CMGI  Field. 
(CMGI,  which  signed  a  15- 
year  contract  for  naming 
rights,  is  an  investor  in  and 
owner  of  Internet  compa¬ 
nies.)  Price:  $7.6  million 

per  year. 

Baseball's  San  Francisco 
Giants  are  playing  in  a  state- 
of-the-art  Pacific  Bell  Park, 
which  opened  in  2000.  (For  a 
look  at  the  park,  see  "The 
Old  New  Thing,"  Page  120.) 
Pac  Bell  secured  naming 
rights  for  24  years.  Price: 
$2.1  million  per  year. 


Office  E-Tailer 

Q  &•  A  An  interview  with  Jeanne 
Lewis,  president  of  Staples.com,  the 
e-commerce  arm  of  Staples  Inc. 

Darwin:  Staples.com  launched  in 
November  1998,  10  months 
after  Office  Depot's  website 
went  live.  Was  it  hard  playing 
catch-up? 

Jeanne  Lewis:  Staples.com 
came  at  the  perfect  time.  We 
had  seen  other  competitors 
launch,  and  we  learned  from 
them.  If  you  look  at  small 
business  overall,  it's  roughly  a 
third,  I  think,  of  purchasing 
online.  We  launched  in 
November  1998,  so  we're 
certainly  right  in  the  sweet 
spot,  the  beginning  of  the 
wave,  and  yet  we  were 
able  to  look  around  and 
see  what  others  had 
done,  where  we  did  and 
didn't  want  to  go.  I  think 
our  timing  was  actually 
terrific. 

What  are  the  benefits 
of  starting  an  online  busi¬ 
ness  in  an  established  brick-and-mortar 
company?  The  challenges? 

The  benefits  are  many.  We  have  a  huge 
advantage  at  Staples.com  over  pure  plays 
in  that  we've  got  a  brand  with  high  national 
recognition.  We  have  buying  power  for  the 
product  that  we  sell,  and  we  get  to  ride  on 
the  coattails  of  a  $9  billion  company.  Un¬ 
like  a  lot  of  other  Internet  executives,  I 
don't  stay  up  at  night  worrying  about 
billing,  distribution  and  delivery  because 
it's  there.  When  we  launched  our  catalog  in 
1989  at  Staples  Inc.,  that  launched  [us  into] 
the  direct  marketing  and  delivery  business. 
As  a  result,  Staples.com  is  leveraging  over 
a  decade's  worth  of  infrastructure  that  just 
keeps  growing  and  getting  better. 


Lewis  leans  on  the 
ubiquitous  staple  of 
every  dotcom:  a 
foosball  table. 


We  also  have,  across  the 
enterprise,  expertise  in  direct  marketing.  I 
think  one  of  the  names  of  the  game  in  the 
Internet  is  direct  marketing.  So  we  have  a 
huge  advantage  there. 

As  for  challenges,  generally  the  biggest 
hurdle  that  most  companies  need  to  get 
over  is  cannibalization.  We  went  through 
the  cannibalization  fire  drill  in  1989,  when, 
on  top  of  growing  thriving  basic  retail 
stores,  we  introduced  a  catalog  business, 
another  way  to  shop.  So  what  happens 
when  you  have  retail  customers  who  find 
out  you  have  a  catalog  business  [and  vice 
versa]?  The  answer  unanimously  is  that 
they  will  spend  more.  We  proved  what  now 
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WHAT  WE'VE  DONE  FOR  E-BUSINESS  IN  BRAZIL 


GIVES  NEW  MEANING  TO  THE  TERM 


HITS 


We've  helped  Som  Livre  become 
Brazil's  number  one  on-line  music  retailer. 
And  it  isn't  just  sambas  Som  Livre  sells: 
This  Web-based  music  mart  offers  on-line 
access  to  everything  from  rock  to  rap. 
Providing  not  only  CDs  from  around  the 
world  via  the  Internet  but  an  on-line 
opportunity  to  let  customers  listen  before 
they  buy. 

Unisys  assisted  Som  Livre  in  creating 
its  Web  site.  And  got  it  up  and  running 
in,  well,  record  time.  We  also  developed 
a  secure  on-line  transaction  system  to 
make  every  purchase  safe  and  easy. 


And  because  Som  Livre  is  hosted 
on  highly  scalable  Unisys  e-@ction 
Enterprise  Servers  running  Microsoft® 
Windows®-based  applications,  the  music 
store  is  always  open.  And  will  continue 
to  be  as  more  and  more  customers 
visit  the  site. 

Which  is  why  Som  Livre  says  let  the 
hits  keep  on  coming,  www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


©2000  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  and  e-@ction  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation 
Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


More  of  a  challenge  were  the  free  cookies,  beverages,  pool  table  and  foos- 
ball  [located  in  the  Staples.com  work  space].  Those  were  in  many  ways 
unknown  to  the  core  business.  We  worked  our  way  through  it,  but  it  was  a 
cultural  difference  [between  Staples  Inc.  and  Staples.com]  that  I  think  took  us 
all  by  surprise.  Both  groups  can  eat  the  cookies  and  play  with  the  toys.  That's 
what  I  always  remind  them.  And  they  do. 


How  have  you  had  to  adjust  your  management  style  in  going  from 
Staples  Inc.  to  Staples.com? 

The  rapid-fire  decision  making  needed  to  run  a  dotcom  venture  requires  a  dif¬ 
ferent  management  touch.  For  example,  our  open-space  plan  is  a  great  exam 
pie  of  that.  I  look  at  cubicles  as  tools.  I  don't  look  at  them  as  funky 
workspaces.  The  cubicle  is  a  tool  for  faster, 
better  communication  that  actually  results  in 
quicker  decisions. 

I'll  give  you  a  real  example:  I  ran  global 
marketing  and  advertising  [at  Staples  Inc.]  oUUL 

before  coming  to  Staples.com.  Then  I  ran 
Staples.com  for  the  first  three  months  in  a 
normal,  conventional  work  space.  By  the 
time  I  got  home  every  night,  I  had  cleared 
through  anywhere  from  30  to  50  voice  mails 
a 

Since  our  move  to  cubicles,  I  now  con- 
sider  getting  a  dozen  voice  mails  a  bad  day. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  99  percent  of  the 


COVER  TUNES  It's  time  m 
to  dig  out  that  T-shirt  from 
Judas  Priest's  1983  "Screaming 
for  Vengeance"  tour,  throw  on 
the  old  jean  jacket,  flick  your  Bic 
in  the  air  and  get  ready  to  rock 
with... Leonard  Nimoy? 

You  heard  right.  The  Fade 


voice  mails  that  I  get  are  from  people  from 


to  Black  humor  site 


the  outside.  The  people  I  work  with  at  Sta¬ 
ples. com  don't  leave  me  voice  mails— the 
difference  is  we  talk  face-to-face.  There  is 
none  of  this  back  and  forth.  Decisions  are 
made,  and  we  move.  That  for  me  required  a 
retooling  of  my  idea  of  where  a  manager 
sits  — office  versus  cubicle. 

I  think  a  different  series  of  management 
tactics  are  well  suited  to  this  space.  It  may 
or  may  not  work  in  an  offline  business.  I'm 
not  recommending  cubicles  to  everybody, 
but  certainly,  I  think  in  this  space,  people 
should  think  about  it.  I  think  this  is  why  Meg 
Whitman  [president  and  CEO]  at  eBay  is  so 
enamored  with  the  idea  of  cubicles.  It  works. 

-Todd  Datz 


(www.  fadetoblack.  com ) 

now  has  an  online  Rock  'n'  Roll  Hall  of  Shame,  where 
you  can  download  heavy-metal  and  classic-rock  cover 
tunes  performed  by  very  unrocker  celebrities  like  IMimoy, 
Pat  Boone,  William  Shatner  and  George  Burns.  It's  a  dis¬ 
turbing  concept,  but  even  more  disturbing  is  that  the 
covers  don't  completely  stink.  Sure,  Nimoy's  Tina  Turner 
impression  in  "Proud  Mary"  is  unlistenable.  And  you'll 
be  fleeing  for  cover  from  Phyllis  Diller's  lasciviously 
breathy  rendering  of  the  Stones'  "(I  Can't  Get  No)  Satis¬ 
faction."  Boone,  believe  it  or  not,  acquits  himself  nicely 
in  his  Tito  Puente-inspired  cover  of  Van  Halen's 
"Panama."  And  he  downright  swings  in  a  big-band  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Guns  'N'  Roses'  "Paradise  City"  (though  he 
ought  to  bag  the  scat  singing). 

But  as  for  Boone's  version  of  Metallica's  "Enter  Sand¬ 
man,"  the  anti-Napster  crusading  band  has  been  violated 
in  the  most  offensive  way  possible,  and  this  time  the 
free  music  site  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PHIL  HAMMOND 


Use  our  out-of-the-box  applications  suite  to  start  selling  on  the  Web  today. 


m 


How  to  give  birth  to  your 
B2B  e-Commerce  solution 
in  as  few  as  60  days. 


Get  up  and  running — fast — with  SpaceWorks  Web 
BusinessManager  Suite.  It’s  the  software  applications 
suite  of  choice  for  the  Global  2000 — a  flexible, 
industrial-strength  solution  that  enables  you  to  increase 
customer  loyalty,  drive  revenue  and  transform  your 
business  over  the  Web.  You  can  provide  customers  with 
everything  from  real-time  ordering,  inventory  availability 
and  order  tracking,  to  interactive  marketing  and  guided 


selling,  to  online  billing  and  payment  and  more — with 
24x7  customer  support  across  the  board.  Our  Suite  links 
seamlessly  with  back-end  systems,  e-marketplaces, 
auction  sites  and  buy-side  networks — and  its  modular 
applications  allow  you  to  expand  your  B2B  e-Commerce 
capabilities  overtime.  Call  today:  1-800-5-SPACE-5.  Or 
visit  us  at  www.spaceworks.com/60days.  And  give 
birth  to  a  new  way  of  doing  business. 


SPACEWORKS' 


The  First  Order  of  Business  on  the  Internet™ 


Cruise  the  halls  of  freedom  with  want.  Because  work  Is  what  you  do,  not  who 


abandon.  You  now  have  the 
license  to  do  what  you  want, 
where  you  want,  and  when  you 


you  are.  And  your  rite  of  passage  Is  the  new 
Toshiba  Portege®  3480CT  portable,  with 
600MHz  of  power  unleashed  by  the  Mobile 


Toshiba  recommends  Microsoft ®  Windows®  2000  Professional  for  business. 


©2000  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Portdgd  is  a  registered  trademark  and  choose  freedom  is  a  trademark  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Intel 


Pentium®  III  processor  featuring  Intel ®  SpeedStep ™ 
technology.  Come  and  go  with  a  newfound 
freedom  that  fits  neatly  within  your  hands.  At 
3.4  lbs.  and  less  than  1"  thin,  this  ultraportable 


allows  you  to  really  move  and  shake.  It’s 
technology  that  allows  you  to  leave  the 
building.  It’s  technology  that  sets  you  free. 
Visit  toshiba.com  or  call  1-800-TOSHIBA 


choose  freedom *" 

TOSHIBA 


SpeedStep  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  Licensed  operating  system  installed.  All  rights  reserved. 


Urban  Cowboy 


WEB  IN  THE  CITY  Nick  Gleason  isn't  your 
garden-variety  CEO.  Sure,  he's  got  an  MBA  from  Har¬ 
vard,  and  yeah,  he's  running  an  Internet  startup.  But 
Gleason's  background  also  includes  stints  like  building 
houses  with  Habitat  for  Humanity  and  working  for  the 
San  Francisco  Janitor's  Union.  So  the  company  he 

cofounded  in  1997 
bears  the  imprint  of 
a  veteran  commu¬ 
nity  activist  as  well 
as  that  of  an  entre¬ 
preneur. 

Gleason's  com¬ 
pany,  CitySoft  in 
Watertown,  Mass., 
does  the  sort  of 
work  you'd  expect 
of  a  Web  design 
and  development 
outfit.  But  what 
makes  CitySoft 
unique  is  that  it 
actively  recruits 
employees  from 
urban  areas  like 
Boston's  Roxbury, 
Dorchester  and 
Mattapan  neighbor¬ 
hoods  as  well  as 
Harlem  and  the  Bronx.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  40  employees  are  from  urban  neighborhoods. 

"We  go  to  urban  training  organizations  and  say  to 
them,  'Hey,  our  goal  is  to  hire  employees  from  this 
neighborhood.  Your  goal  is  to  place  trainees  into  high- 
tech  jobs,'"  says  Gleason.  "We're  perfect  partners.  We 
bring  resources  in  terms  of  software,  sponsorship, 
methodology  and  knowledge  about  the  skill  sets 
needed  for  Web  development  companies."  And  in 


CLICKS  AND 
BRICKS 

CitySoft  CEO  Nick 
Gleason  (right)  and 
Project  Manager 
Kelby  Mendes 


return,  CitySoft  gets  access  to  an  untapped  source  of 
talent  in  a  tight  labor  market. 

Although  CitySoft  won't  hire  anyone  who  lacks 
basic  Web  development  skills,  the  company  doesn't 
require  a  college  degree.  "We  don't  screen  for  educa¬ 
tion;  we  screen  for  attitude,"  Gleason  says. 

CitySoft  employee  Kelby  Mendes  admits  that  he 
"didn't  know  a  lick  of  Web  technology"  before  he 
heard  about  the  company  in  1997.  "I  knew  how  to  use 
a  computer,  but  that  was  about  it,"  he  recalls.  The 
Roxbury  native  first  learned  of  CitySoft  when  he  sat  in 
on  an  introductory  Web  class  at  Boston's  South  End 
Technology  Center.  After  playing  around  with  HTML 
and  making  a  webpage  that  said,  "Hi,  my  name  is 
Kelby,"  he  was  hooked  on  the  Web  and  hankering  to 
be  a  part  of  a  startup.  So,  within  two  months,  he  quit 
his  part-time  job  at  a  bank  and  put  his  environmental 
engineering  studies  at  a  local  college  on  hold  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  developing  his  Web  skills.  After  an  intern¬ 
ship  at  Boston.com  and  more  Web  courses  at  the 
South  End  center  and  Roxbury  Community  College, 
Mendes  landed  a  full-time  job  at  CitySoft.  Today  he's  a 
project  manager  and  design  lead,  handling  projects  for 

clients  like  Reebok,  Siemens 
CITYSKILLS.ORG,  a  non-  and  Stonyfield  Farms, 
profit  spinoff  of  CitySoft,  All  that  experience  makes 
helps  companies  tap  into  Mendes  eminently  mar- 
the  high-tech  talent  ketable.  "I  don't  think 

emerging  from  urban  there's  any  Web  company 

training  centers.  Visit  out  there  that  wouldn't  offer 
www.cityskills.org  for  me  probably  more  than 
more  information.  what  I'm  making  now,"  he 

says.  But  Mendes  isn't  inter¬ 
ested.  In  five  years,  he  sees  himself  managing  huge 
projects  for  big  clients  at  CitySoft. 

And  that's  good  news  for  Gleason,  whose  plans  for 
expansion  depend  on  hanging  on  to  the  employees  his 
company  has  worked  so  hard  to  scout.  "We're 
attempting  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  get  competi¬ 
tive  talent  from  urban  areas  and  be  just  as  big  and  bad 
as  other  companies,"  he  says. 

And  with  three  profitable  years  behind  him,  rev¬ 
enues  growing  at  350  percent  annually  and  a  third 
office  opening  in  Baltimore  this  fall,  Gleason  is  con¬ 
vinced  CitySoft's  business  model  is  sound.  "It's  not 
only  sustainable,"  he  says.  "It's  going  to  kick  butt." 

-Alice  Dragoon 
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OPEN  SAN  SOFTWARE  SOLUTIONS  FROM  COMPAQ. 


BET  YOU  WEREN’T  EXPECTING  THAT,  HUH? 

Watch  out!  Here  comes  Compaq  SANworks"!  When  the  number  one  storage  system 
provider  and  a  leader  in  SAN  solutions  applies  its  open-computing  expertise 
to  create  open  storage  solutions  you  have  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Ready  for  more?  See  www.compaq.com/sanworks 
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and  the  Sea 

IF  YOU  LIKE  GOOD 
PAY  AND  LOW  STRESS, 
DON'T  HANG  OUT  THE 
"GONE  FISHIN’"  SIGN 

BEST  JOBS  OVERALL 

1.  Financial  planner 

2.  Website  manager 

3.  Computer  systems  analyst 

4.  Actuary 

5.  Computer  programmer 

6.  Software  engineer 

7.  Meteorologist 

8.  Biologist 

9.  Astronomer 

10.  Paralegal  assistant 


WORST  JOBS  OVERALL 

1.  Commercial  fisherman 

2.  Roustabout 

3.  Lumberjack 

4.  Cowboy 

5.  Ironworker 

6.  Garbage  collector 

7.  Construction  laborer 

8.  Taxi  driver 

9.  Stevedore 
10.  Welder 
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OshKosh's  Jon 
Dell'Antonio: 
Pandesic  left  his 
company  in  the 
lurch. 


Death  by  ASP 


GIANT  LETDOWN  Suppose  you  were 
heading  a  joint  venture  of  two  of  the  biggest, 
wealthiest  technology  companies  on  the  planet 
and  you  wanted  to  tell  your  customers  that  you 
were  shutting  your  doors.  How  would  you  do  it? 

Spam  'em,  of  course! 

On  July  28,  customers  of  Pandesic,  an  applica¬ 
tion  service  provider  (ASP)  owned  by  chip  giant 
Intel  and  German  software  powerhouse  SAP, 
received  a  Dear  John  e-mail:  "We  are  winding 
down  our  business  because  we  don't  see  a 
timely  road  to  profitability  due  to  slower  than 
anticipated  market  acceptance  of  business-to- 
consumer  electronic-commerce  solutions....  Your 
account  manager  will  be  contacting  you 

shortly  to  begin  working  on  your  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances." 

More  than  a  month  later, 
those  particular  circumstances 
had  yet  to  be  revealed,  beyond 
Pandesic's  promise  that  it 
would  support  customers 
until  Jan.  31,  2001,  when 
the  lights  would  go  out  for¬ 
ever  in  its  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
headquarters.  Most  of  Pan¬ 
desic's  100  customers  are 
electronic-commerce  startups 
that  depend  on  the  company's 
software  (based  on  SAP's  R/3 
enterprise  resource 
planning  soft¬ 


ware)  to  handle  sales  and  fulfillment  for  their 
Web  storefronts.  For  the  service,  they  pay  a 
monthly  fee  and  a  2  percent  cut  of  their  revenues 
to  Pandesic. 

The  CEO  of  one  of  those  startups,  Ed  Vincent 
of  New  York  City-based  Citystuff.com,  which  sells 
hard-to-find  local  products  from  big  cities  like 
New  York  and  Boston,  banded  together  about  40 
of  Pandesic's  customers  in  an  ad  hoc  "knowledge 
community."  The  group  meets  each  Tuesday  via  a 
conference  call  to  offer  Pandesic  deathwatch 
updates,  share  leads  for  replacement  vendors  and 
present  a  unified  voice  to  the  company. 

Some  of  the  troubled  ASP's  customers  are  big 
enough  to  easily  find  their  own  voice,  however, 
including  Osh  Kosh,  Wis. -based  children's  cloth¬ 
ing  maker  OshKosh  B'Gosh,  which  Darwin  pro¬ 
filed  for  an  ASP  story  in  our  premiere  issue.  (See 
"When  a  Stranger  Calls,"  June/July  2000.)  Jon 
Dell'Antonio,  the  company's  vice  president  of 
management  information  systems,  had  Pan¬ 
desic's  COO  Ed  Harley  on  the  phone  the  after¬ 
noon  of  July  28  and  wanted  some  answers.  "I 
could  tell  from  the  conversation  that  he  didn't 
know  the  plug  was  being  pulled,"  says  Dell'Anto- 
nio,  but  he  adds,  "They  want  to  do  the  right 
thing  — as  long  as  they're  able."  Indeed,  even  if 
he  finds  a  replacement  right  away,  Dell'Antonio 
worries  that  it  will  take  him  months  to  switch 
OshKosh's  back-end  fulfillment  operations  over 
to  a  new  provider.  Will  Pandesic  hang  on  long 
enough  to  provide  support  until  January? 

"They're  in  the  middle  of  Silicon  Valley.  How 
long  can  they  hold  on  to  their  support  people?" 
he  asks. 

This  wasn't  supposed  to  happen.  With  Intel 
and  SAP  as  its  powerful  string  pullers,  the  one 
ASP  that  seemed  a  good  bet  in  the  fledgling 
industry  has  became  one  of  the  first  to  go.  "We 
thought  that  with  those  names  behind  it,  there 
would  always  be  the  appropriate  financial  back¬ 
ing,  which  of  course  proved  not  to  be  the  case," 
Vincent  says  with  an  ironic  chuckle. 

Look  for  more  on  the  tumultuous  ASP  mar¬ 
ket  in  upcoming  issues  of  Darwin. 

-Christopher  Koch 
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In  an  information-rich  economy,  email  is  not  enough 
for  enterprise-to-enterprise  collaboration.  You  need  a 
secure  solution  that  combines  chat,  instant  messaging 
and  collaboration  into  a  real-time  global  exchange 
of  information.  You  need  a  new  class  of  tools  with 
customizable  features  like  content  filtering  that  enable 
users  to  focus  on  what’s  truly  important.  Net  result: 
with  field-proven  technology  from  Parlano,  you  and 


Visit  www.parlano.com  for  a  free  demo,  or 
call  1-866-PARLANO.  (Outside  the  U.S.,  call  1-312-775-6925) 


True  Collaboration  Starts  Here. 


Copyright  Parlano,  Inc.,  2000.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Home  Checkout — 
with  No  Lines 


ONLINE  ORDERING  Loca 
tion,  location,  location  is  the  mantra 
behind  one  company's  effort  to  place 
its  wares  on  America's  kitchen  coun¬ 
ters.  HomeAccess,  a  maker  of  Web 
devices,  has  designed  a  telephone- 
complete  with  screen,  bar-code  scan¬ 
ner  and  keyboard— that  provides  its 
users  with  a  direct  connection  to 
local  merchants.  Albertson's,  the 
country's  second-largest  supermarket 
chain,  is  one  of  the  first  companies  to  distribute 
the  devices  to  its  customers  (for  free).  The  com¬ 
pany  envisions  home  shoppers  waving  items 
(cereal  boxes,  cans  of  lima  beans)  in  front  of  the 


bar-code  scanner,  which  will  automatically  add 
them  to  an  electronic  grocery  list.  Shoppers  can 
then  use  the  device's  screen  and  keyboard  to 
order  other  provisions  from  the  Albertson's  prod¬ 
uct  catalog.  Albertson's  will  even  deliver  orders 
for  free  (if  they're  greater  than  $60). 

HomeAccess  is  connecting  its  devices  to 
neighborhood  stores,  like  supermarkets,  that 
people  frequent.  "When  you  look  at  where  con¬ 
sumers  spend  their  money,  over  80  percent  of 
purchases  take  place  within  a  5-  to  10-mile 
radius  of  their  home,"  explains  HomeAccess 
COO  Mark  DiCamillo.  "We  aren't  trying  to 
change  how  [people]  live,  just  make  it  more  con¬ 
venient  for  them."  -Ben  Worthen 
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eNo ugh  Passion  to  Persevere 


As  the  changing  wo 


1  attempts  to  define 


it,  finding  an  eSolut 


1.  You  crave  experi¬ 


ence.  We’ve  done  it.  You  demand  revolutionary  value.  We  deliver  real 
results.  Our  team  has  enough  expertise  to  clinch  your  success.  Enough 


insight  to  challenge  your  assumptions.  eN  o  ugh  confidence  to  listen . 


O 

The  Revere  Group 


www.reveregroup.com  1-888-4REVERE 


One  hundred  billion  pounds  of  food  go  to  waste  every 
year  in  America,  while  31  million  people  are  hungry  or  at  risk  of  hunger. 
The  problem  is  not  lack  of  food,  but  lack  of  communication- 
how  to  get  food  where  it's  needed  most.  ResourceLink.org  is  an 
hp-designed  and  operated  e-service  portal  which  connects  food  manufacturers 
with  America's  Second  Harvest,  the  country's  largest  food  relief  organization. 
The  system  not  only  automatically  locates  surplus  food, 
but  dynamically  interacts  with  shipping  companies  to  get  that  food  to 
the  right  place.  Instead  of  days  or  weeks,  the  process  takes 
a  matter  of  minutes.  This  is  the  power  of  e-services- connecting  companies 
and  their  services  in  inventive  ways  and,  in  some  cases,  maybe 
even  making  someone's  life  a  little  better. 
www.resourcelink.hp.com 

Possibilities  made  fresh  daily,  e-services  solutions  from  hp. 
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MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


How  To  Get  a  Date 

Will  e-scheduling  turn  humdrum  service  websites  into  "appointment  Internet"? 
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Remember  the  service  economy?  Every  once  in  a 

while  you  have  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  it:  get¬ 
ting  a  haircut,  an  oil  change  or  a  spinal  realignment,  tak¬ 
ing  the  dog  to  the  groomer,  visiting  a  financial  adviser, 
summoning  a  plumber. 

How  is  it  that  the  Internet  earthquake  didn’t  crack  a 
single  window  in  this  not-so-little  burg?  Companies 
that  sell  hard  goods  have  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Net  as  a  new  means  of  distribution,  but  sellers  of  ser¬ 
vices  have  published  at  most  only  digital  brochures  and 
business  cards  on  the  Web.  You  can  zip  through  your 
entire  Christmas  list  by  visiting  a  string  of  online  stores 
during  your  lunch  hour.  And  yet,  if  you  wanted  to 
schedule  an  hour  of  court  time  at  the  indoor  tennis 
club,  you’d  be  out  of  luck. 

But  take  heart.  The  Net  is  about  to  barrel  through  the 
service  economy  like  a  dyspeptic  rhino,  goring  those  that 
don’t  step  lively.  It  will  change  the  way  consumers  and 
businesses  schedule  service  delivery,  and  it  will  change 


the  way  they  value  those  services.  This  latest  Web- 
driven  revolution  (no,  we’re  not  done  with  revolutions 
yet)  is  called  e-scheduling.  Understand  it,  and  you’ll  have 
discovered  another  powerful  tool  for  attracting  new  cus¬ 
tomers,  building  loyalty  among  existing  customers,  cut¬ 
ting  costs  and  increasing  satisfaction.  Ignore  it,  and  you 
can  expect  to  feel  the  sharp  pain  of  that  rhino  horn. 

Consider  the  following  scenario.  Say  you  need  to  get 
your  brakes  checked  before  driving  to  the  relatives’  for 
Thanksgiving.  Using  a  PC  or  laptop  (or  cell  phone  or 
PDA),  you  can  peruse  a  calendar  that  shows  open  slots 
at  your  local  dealership.  Since  volume  in  the  service 
department  is  low  on  Wednesdays,  it’ll  offer  a  half- 
price  oil  change  if  you  bring  the  car  in  then. 

And  if,  for  some  reason,  you  needed  to  switch  dates, 
that’s  also  easy  to  do.  The  finalized  appointment  is  sent 
instantly  to  Microsoft  Outlook  (or  your  calendar  pro¬ 
gram  of  choice).  You  get  your  pick  of  receiving  either 
an  automated  phone  call  or  an  e-mail  on  the  day  before 
the  appointment  to  confirm  that  you’ll  show  up.  Credit 
card  billing  makes  payment  simple  (and  if  you  don’t 
show  up,  your  credit  card  is  charged  a  nominal  sum — 
perhaps  $io— to  encourage  you  to  give  the  dealership 
advance  notice  next  time). 

Imagine  being  able  to  schedule  any  kind  of  service 
appointment  that  way.  Schedule  six  years’  worth  of  den¬ 
tal  checkups  on  your  Palm  VII  while  sitting  in  an  airport 
lounge,  or  a  first  flute  lesson  from  the  den,  at  midnight, 
after  coming  home  from  the  symphony.  Imagine  having 
a  software  agent  that  could  automatically  do  scheduling 
on  your  behalf,  surveying  your  calendar  and  fitting  a  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  personal  trainer  into  each  week,  followed 
by  a  massage,  with  enough  time  afterward  to  get  dressed 
and  hotfoot  it  to  your  next  meeting. 

Early  adopters  of  e-scheduling  capabilities  will  gain  a 
real  competitive  edge — remember  how  the  most  active 
stock  traders  gravitated  toward  brokerages  that  offered 
online  trading  first?  And  consider  the  cost  savings  of  the 
entirely  automated  transaction  above:  No  one  had  to 
answer  the  phone,  the  customer  never  got  put  on  hold 
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solved, 


eds.com 


Digital  Supply  Chain  Management  Solutions.  With  suppliers  around  the  world,  connecting  them  can  be 
complicated.  Unless  you  connect  with  EDS.  Our  Digital  Supply  Chain  Management  Solutions  create  a  networked 
business  community  composed  of  every  player  in  your  entire  supply  chain.  From  your  suppliers'  suppliers  all  the 
way  up  to  your  distributors,  retailers  and  even  customers.  You  save  time  and  money.  They  save  time  and  money 
and  everyone  looks  forward  to  the  next  get-together.  So  let's  get  together.  Call  (800)  435-1222  or  visit  our  site. 


ecosystem 


or  hung  up  in  frustration,  and  the  system  incentivized 
customers  to  schedule  appointments  during  slower 
times  and  discouraged  them  from  going  AWOL. 

“We  look  at  e-scheduling  as  something  that  will 
improve  service  to  our  customers,  reduce  cost  and 
enhance  our  operations,”  says  Paul  Halpem,  head  of  cor¬ 
porate  development  at  America’s  Best  Contacts  &  Eye¬ 
glasses,  a  national  chain  of  g4  optical  retail  stores  based 
in  Pennsauken,  N.J. 

Halpern’s  in-house  technologists  built  their  own  sim¬ 
ple  scheduling  system,  which  America’s  Best  added  to  its 
site  early  in  1999.  It  didn’t  cover  all  of  the  available  time 

E-scheduling  opportunities  are 
available  to  companies  of  all 
sizes,  including  big  ones. 

slots,  and  it  required  that  appointments  be  made  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance.  Still,  Halpern  says,  “our  customers 
love  it.  They  see  an  ad  on  TV  late  at  night,  and  they  can 
go  on  the  site  immediately  and  make  an  appointment.” 

As  of  this  summer,  only  1  percent  or  2  percent  of 
America’s  Best  customers  used  the  e-scheduling  service, 
but  Halpern  expects  that  number  will  grow  to  between 
5  percent  and  10  percent  once  the  company  completes 
its  rollout  of  ServeClick  software  from  Connectria. 

What  really  excites  Halpern  about  ServeClick  is  that 
it  supports  the  ability  to  overbook.  But  wait... over¬ 
booking  at  the  optometrist?  “Hotels  and  airlines  have 
been  using  sophisticated  booking  algorithms  for  years 
now,  to  estimate  the  show  rates — when  customers  actu¬ 
ally  show  up  and  when  they  don’t,”  says  Halpern.  With 
an  ability  to  keep  tabs  on  chronic  no-shows,  e-schedul¬ 
ing  systems  could  be  pretty  darn  accurate  at  pegging  the 
real  versus  the  “as  booked”  workload. 

St.  Louis-based  Connectria  is  one  of  five  significant 
vendors  angling  for  a  slice  of  this  market  (the  others  are 
Jacknabbit.com,  TimeTrade.com,  WebAppoint.com  and 
Xtime).  Most  have  chosen  to  provide  back-end  schedul¬ 
ing  services  that  the  client  company  deploys  on  its  site. 
The  client  thus  keeps  control  of  the  customer  experience 
and  can  brand  and  customize  the  scheduling  offering. 
The  business  models  differ  slightly.  Some  vendors  charge 
a  fee  based  on  the  number  of  resources  (optometrists,  for 
example)  that  can  be  scheduled  online;  others  charge  a 
flat  monthly  rate  for  companies  or  sole  proprietors. 

E-scheduling  opportunities  are  available  to  companies 
of  all  sizes,  including  big  ones.  Midas,  one  of  whose 
regional  offices  is  working  with  San  Mateo,  Calif. -based 


Xtime,  could  refer  a  customer  who  wanted  a  Saturday 
morning  muffler  appointment  at  a  fully  booked  shop  in 
Phoenix  to  another  location  nearby  with  an  open  slot. 
Educational  Testing  Service,  the  Princeton,  N.J.,  com¬ 
pany  that  administers  the  SAT  and  GRE,  among  other 
standardized  tests,  takes  8  million  reservations  a  year  and 
serves  a  very  computer-sawy  customer  base.  Working 
with  Xtime,  what  if  it  could  slash  the  phone-  and  mail- 
processing  costs  of  just  half  of  those  reservations? 

Sole  proprietorships  and  small  companies  could  also 
see  dramatic  benefits.  A1  Lowe,  the  interim  CEO  of 
Issaquah,  Wash.-basedjacknabbit.com,  counts  a  group 
of  four  massage  therapists  among  his  clients.  Lowe  says 
they  were  able  to  eliminate  a  part-time  receptionist  posi¬ 
tion  from  their  payroll.  Lowe  adds  that  e-scheduling 
makes  it  easier  for  small  businesses  to  conduct  high-end 
loyalty-marketing  campaigns,  for  example,  by  sending 
out  e-mails  (perhaps  with  discount  offers)  to  customers 
who  haven’t  made  an  appointment  in  six  months. 

E-scheduling  can  help  service  providers  identify  and 
reward  their  most  frequent  customers.  Connectria 
President  Richard  Waidmann  predicts  that  a  service 
provider  with  unfilled  appointments  might  some  day 
engage  in  Priceline. corn-style  discounting  to  fill  them. 

And  it’s  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  business-to- 
business  uses  of  e-scheduling,  like  letting  distributors 
arrange  for  manufacturers’  deliveries  at  convenient  times 
or  allowing  customers  to  book  product-training  classes 
online,  or  even  enabling  an  administrative  assistant  to 
make  plans  for  a  temp  to  cover  his  weeklong  vacation. 

When  e-commerce  swept  through  the  world  of  tangi¬ 
ble  products,  we  saw  all  kinds  of  startups  try  to  become 
successful  bookstores  and  toy  stores  and  electronics  stores 
on  the  Web.  It  has  been  a  jarring  journey  for  most.  Few 
people,  thankfully,  launched  pure-play  Internet  land¬ 
scaping  services  or  podiatry  practices.  So  as  the  service 
providers  go  online,  perhaps  they  can  benefit  from  the 
learning  of  the  past  five  years.  Buy  the  technology,  don’t 
build  it.  Use  the  Web  to  improve  the  customer  experience 
and  reduce  costs.  For  most  companies,  this  is  a  new  chan¬ 
nel,  not  a  new  line  of  business.  Think  about  how  new 
modes  of  interacting  with  customers  can  accelerate  and 
enhance  what  you  already  know  how  to  do  well. 

And  then,  as  a  reward,  schedule  yourself  for  a  ginko- 
peppermint  body  wrap  at  the  spa.  HI 


Scott  Kirsner  doesn't  have  time  for  massages.  When  he  isn't  writing  for 
Darwin,  he  contributes  to  Fast  Company,  Wired  and  The  Boston  Globe.  He 
can  be  reached  at  kirsner@att.net.  Send  feedback  and  column  ideas  to 
ecosystem@darwinmag.  com. 
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YOU  WORK  WITH  HIM.  Business  relationships  are  becoming  increasingly 
complex.  And  if  you  can't  figure  out  how  to  manage  them  today,  you  may  not  he 
around  to  try  again  tomorrow.  Aventail  can  help.  We'll  build  and  manage  a 
Business  Partner  Network  for  your  company  so  that  you  can  share  appropriate 
information  with  your  partners ,  depending  on  the  role  they're  playing  at  the 
time.  In  as  little  as  IQ  weeks,  you'll  he  working  more  effectively  with  every 
partner,  even  when  they’re  being  three  people  at  once.  To  learn  more,  call 
l -877- AVENTAIL  (283-6824),  ext.  3804  or  visit  us  at  www.aventail.com 


Aventail 


contact  BUILDING  EFFECTIVE  CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIPS  By  Anne  Raver 


Growing  Pains 

Enticing  as  the  Web  may  be,  there  are  some  products  — like  plants— that  customers 
would  still  rather  pick  out  in  person 


When  it  comes  to  buying  plants,  I  don't  like  to  order 

them  on  the  Web.  If  it’s  something  simple  I’m  after,  like 
more  purple  coneflowers  or  a  couple  of  Miss  Kim  lilacs, 
I’ll  head  for  a  favorite  nursery  and  wander  down  those 
aisles  of  trees,  shrubs  and  perennials.  I  flirt  with  all 
kinds  of  plants  I  don’t  need,  touching  the  leaves,  sizing 
up  their  height,  branching,  color  and  general  health.  I 
open  their  jaws  and  look  at  their  teeth.  I  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  things  I  didn’t  come  for. 

But  that’s  part  of  the  joy  of  gardening.  It’s  easy 
enough  to  spend  money  on  the  Internet,  but  you  don’t 


experience  any  of  these  sensual  pleasures.  In  fact,  too 
often,  it  feels  like  work.  There  I  am  on  some  gorgeous 
day,  hunched  over  my  desk,  clicking  my  mouse,  strain- 
ing  my  eyes  at  a  rather  blurry  picture  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata  Tardiva,  which  I  want,  desperately  I  add  the 
$19  bare-root  Hydrangea  to  my  “wheelbarrow”  and 
continue  down  the  list. 

The  oakleaf  hydrangea,  for  $13.50,  looks  pretty  good, 
but  it’s  out  of  stock.  I  continue  on,  wearily.  If  I’m  going 
to  get  a  repetitive-stress  injury,  I’d  rather  get  it  from 
pruning  the  privet  than  from  clicking  a  mouse. 

I’d  much  rather  be  thumbing  back  and  forth  through 
a  favorite  catalog,  drinking  coffee  on  the  porch,  than 
clicking  little  icons  into  my  shopping  cart.  Granted,  it 
is  faster  to  order  a  long  list  of  roses,  bulbs  or  seeds  on 
the  Web— you  don’t  even  have  to  add  up  your  subto¬ 
tal — but  many  of  my  favorite  mail-order  companies 
have  yet  to  get  their  websites  up  and  running.  For 
instance,  when  I  used  a  search  engine  to  find  Cricket 
Hill  Garden,  which  grows  exquisite  tree  peonies,  I  was 
linked  in  less  than  a  minute  to  the  garden’s  homepage, 
www.treepeony.com.  But  when  I  tried  to  “enter  the  gar¬ 
den,”  the  Netscape  meteors  just  kept  flying  over  the 
planet  in  the  icon  box— always  a  bad  sign— until  this 
notice  appeared:  “The  server  could  be  down  or  is  not 
responding.” 

Most  gardeners  feel  the  way  I  do.  According  to  the 
National  Gardening  Association,  67  million  households 
spent  $30  billion  on  lawn  and  garden  products  last  year. 
Only  2  percent,  or  $160  million,  was  spent  online. 

“More  than  90  percent  go  to  retail  outlets,”  said 
Bruce  Butterfield,  the  director  of  research  at  the  associ¬ 
ation.  Direct  marketing — selling  goods  through  not  just 
the  Internet,  but  also  through  catalogs  and  magazines— 
accounts  for  only  7  percent  of  the  $30  billion. 

Why  is  that?  Because  buying  a  plant  is  like  buying  a 
peach. 

“You  want  to  pick  it  up,  squeeze  it,  see  what  she  is,” 
Mr.  Butterfield  said. 

No  matter  how  you  order  a  plant— by  catalog  or 
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solved. 

eds.com 


Developing  and  maintaining  healthy  E-business  relationships  isn't  exactly  easy,  especially  when  competitors  are  only  a  click  away.  But  EDS 
can  make  the  process  simpler.  We  offer  a  wide  range  of  customer  relationship  management  solutions.  All  integrated.  To  improve  customer 
satisfaction.  Grow  your  business.  Build  brand  loyalty.  And  cross-sell  products.  From  planning  and  design  to  implementation  and  operations, 
we  can  help  you  manage  the  complexities  of  everything  from  customer  interaction  and  knowledge  management  to  distribution  and  fulfillment. 
We're  committed  to  your  success.  So  if  you  want  more  than  a  casual  affair  with  your  customers,  call  (800)  566-9337  or  visit  our  site. 
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online — shipping  it  live  is  tricky.  Even  the  most  rep- 
utable  nursery,  like  Heirloom  Roses  in  St.  Paul,  Ore., 
cannot  rule  out  a  flood,  a  drought,  a  sudden  freeze  or  a 
gardener  called  out  of  town  when  13  roses  need  to  be 
unpacked  and  planted  in  two-foot  holes  full  of  com¬ 
post  with  perfect  drainage. 

Which  is  why  I  go  to  a  good  local  nursery  for  all  but 
the  rare  plants  I  have  to  order  elsewhere.  For  something 
really  hard  to  find,  I  choose  a  reputable  grower  or  seed 
company  and  order  online,  or  by  telephone  or  mail.  (It 
hardly  matters  to  the  plant  which  one.) 

Granted,  as  soon  as  the  good  nurseries  get  their  web¬ 
sites  running  smoothly,  ordering  online  will  be  a  nifty 
addition  to  the  joy  of  poring  over  the  catalogs  from 
those  same  companies.  You  can  just  run  inside  for  10 
minutes  and  click  your  mouse  a  few  hundred  times  and 
be  done  with  it.  You  can  see  what’s  out  of  stock — and 
what  has  been  added  almost  daily.  So  that  will  be  good, 
if  you  garden  like  a  day  trader. 

Online  browsing,  not  shopping,  has  put  the  heat  on 
retail  outlets. 

“One  of  the  unintended  consequences  has  been  that 
customers  will  go  to  Garden.com,  print  out  a  list  of  27 
varieties  of  hostas,  take  it  to  the  garden  center  and  say, 
‘I  want  this  blue  one,”’  Mr.  Butterfield  said. 

In  the  old  days,  they  did  the  same  thing  with  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  catalog.  “It  challenges  retail  to  have 
more  variety,”  he  said.  “It  broadens  people’s  horizons. 
But  it’s  got  to  be  hell  for  the  retailers.  People  say,  ‘I  saw 
this  12-pocket  strawberry  jar  with  a  rolled  rim  sold  by 
Kinsman  &  Company.  How  come  you  don’t  have  it?”’ 

That  strawberry  jar  is  an  example  of  the  real  riches 
on  the  Web.  The  Web’s  potential  as  a  research  tool  is 
infinite.  Wondering  how  to  compost?  Go  to  some 
search  engine  and  type  in  “compost.”  Or  “compost” 
and  “soil.”  On  their  websites,  both  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 
explain  all  you  need  to  know  to  get  started.  The 
more  scientifically  minded  can  find  a  virtual  college 
course  on  all  the  life  teeming  beneath  their  feet  at 
www.soilfoodweb.com. 

I  got  full  instructions  and  a  plan  for  building  a  blue¬ 
bird  box  by  typing  “bluebird  society”  in  a  Google 
search  box,  which  gave  me  the  North  American  Blue¬ 
bird  Society’s  website,  www.nabluebirdsociety.org. 

I’ve  hooked  up  with  organic  farmers  and  wildlife 
biologists  in  Maryland  by  surfing  the  Web,  starting 
with  general  agencies,  like  Maryland’s  Agriculture 
Department  and  Natural  Resources  Department,  and 
soon  finding  links  to  community  service  agriculture, 


federal  subsidies  for  turning  cropland  into  wildlife 
habitats  and  organic  farms  run  by  the  state  chapter  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society. 

I  logged  on  to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  web¬ 
site,  www.nybg.org,  and  found  out  that  Rose  Week 
begins  on  Saturday  and  that  the  Peggy  Rockefeller  Rose 
Garden  is  in  peak  bloom.  But  when  I  clicked  on  “rose 
garden”  to  peruse  its  list  of  what’s  growing  there,  I  got 
an  error  message,  which  said,  “Sorry,  the  file  you 
requested  does  not  exist.”  My  temples  started  throbbing. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  didn’t  need  a  list.  I  could 
go  see  real  roses  blooming. 

Buying  a  plant  is  like 
buying  a  peach.  "You 
want  to  pick  it  up, 
squeeze  it,  see  what 
she  is." 

-Bruce  Butterfield, 

DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH, 

National  Gardening  Association 

You  could  spend  all  day  indoors,  reading  arti¬ 
cles  by  your  favorite  gardeners,  keeping  up  with 
their  up-to-the-minute  thoughts.  On  her  website, 
www.reneesgarden.com ,  Renee  Shepherd  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  F-i  hybrids  and  open-pollinated  seed; 
she  tells  you  how  to  plant  tomatoes  and  peppers.  On 
www.cooksgarden.com,  Shepherd  Ogden,  the  owner  of 
the  Cooks  Garden,  offers  his  views  on  genetic  engineer¬ 
ing;  he  keeps  a  garden  journal  on  the  progress  of  his  trial 
beds  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

Oops,  the  last  entry  was  April  21.  Maybe  Mr.  Ogden 
is  busy  gardening  these  days. 

Which  reminds  me:  13  bare-root  roses  are  still  sitting 
in  my  vegetable  garden,  waiting  for  me  to  dig  those 
really  big  holes,  full  of  really  good  compost,  which  I 
learned  all  about  on  the  Web.  So  the  virtual  gardener 
had  better  get  real.  PI 


Do  you  have  a  customer  issue  you'd  like  us  to  address?  Send  it  to 
contact@darwinmag.com .  For  a  look  at  other  problematic  Internet  busi¬ 
ness  models,  see  "You  Can't  Do  That  Online  (...Or  Can  You?),"  Page  94. 

Anne  Raver  is  a  columnist  for  The  New  York  Times.  This  column  orig¬ 
inally  appeared  on  June  1,  2000,  in  The  New  York  Times.  Copyright  ©2000 
by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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The  New  Look  of 
Outsourcing 

E-quipped  to  enable  the  online  business  revolution,  today’s  “netsourcing” 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  outsourcing  of  old 


WITH  THE  DOT-COM  EXPLOSION  and  the 

Fortune  1 000  clamor  to  re-engineer  for  Web-enabled 
applications ,  it’s  clear  that  the  Internet  plays  a 
starring  role  in  doing  business  today.  While  leverag¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  the  Internet  is  on  the  mind 
of  every  corporate  executive ,  what  remains  in 
question  is  the  best  way  to  get  to  that  end  game. 
E-business  can  put  a  company  on  the  road  to  sizable 
rewards ,  but  the  path  can  be  fraught  with  peril 
unless  the  underlying  technology  is  robust  enough 
to  handle  the  unique  demands  of  e- commerce. 


Powering  up  for  e-business  is 
no  small  undertaking.  Yet  you 
don’t  have  to  be  Einstein  to  know 
why  you’ve  got  to  be  there. 
Corporate  e-business  applications 
are  quickly  moving  from  drawing 
board  to  online  reality,  however, 
that’s  only  half  the  battle. 

Once  these  applications  are 
developed  and  rolled  out,  you 
come  face-to-face  with  the  enigma 
of  many  an  otherwise-decisive 
CIO:  how  to  provide  the  pre¬ 
dictable  service  and  performance 
required  to  ensure  your  successful 
foray  into  the  world  of  e-business. 

Doing  business  online  magni¬ 
fies  all  the  issues  that  have  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  high- 
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pressure  territory  of  distributed  IT 
enterprises — availability,  scalability, 
recoverability,  security  and  all  the 
rest.  Problem  is,  the  complexity  of 
these  critical  management  spheres 
escalates  exponentially  in  an  e-busi¬ 
ness  world. 

Keeping  the  Net  Generation  Happy 

After  all,  it’s  a  given  that  an  electron¬ 
ic  storefront  will  be  open  for  business 
24x7x365.  That  virtual  “always 
open ”  sign  is  a  big  part  of  the 
Internet’s  ubiquitous  appeal.  Online 
customers — whether  B2C  or  B2B 
users — are  an  impatient  lot:  make 
them  wait  too  long  or  come  back  later 
and  you  may  never  see  them — or  their 
buying  power — again. 
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It’s  a  brutal  reality  of  the  online 
culture  that  a  customer  can  easily 
“shop”  elsewhere  with  just  the  click 
of  a  mouse.  Loyalty  be  damned.  Face 
it:  People  do  business  online  for  the 
immediacy,  and  e-business  is  a  strong 
purveyor  of  instant  gratification. 

No  doubt  that  maximum  uptime 
is  a  must.  Then  factor  in  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  huge  variances  in  customer 
demand.  The  need  to  combine  maxi¬ 
mum  uptime  with  industrial-strength 
scalability  could  easily  cause  a  dor¬ 
mant  ulcer  to  flare  up.  Especially 
considering  that  most  companies  can’t 
ramp  up  the  management  systems 
and  the  number  of  skilled  staff  to 
control  the  nuances  and  complexities 
of  Internet-enabled  business. 
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The  Moment  of  Truth  Arrives 

So  you’ve  built  your  online  applica¬ 
tions  and  you’re  ready  to  go  live.  Or 
are  you?  Can  your  e-business  infra¬ 
structure  really  do  the  job,  all  day, 
every  day,  regardless  of 
unpredictable  demand? 
According  to  IDC’s  1999 
Technology  Integration 
Panel  Study  of  North 
American  Businesses,  over 


options  for  harnessing  and  leveraging 
the  power  of  the  Internet.  Not  only 
do  they  want  to  move  e-business 
applications  into  production  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  they  want  optimum 
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OSTLY  AND  COMPLEX,  the  technology  infra¬ 
structure  that  supports  your  e-business  can 
make — or  break — your  e-business.  Building  out  an 
enterprise-class  IT/network  infrastructure  in  house, 

hiring  the  nec- 
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—  Backup  and  Monitoring  Firewall 


—  Backup  and  Monitoring  Firewall 
:-based  Intrusion  Detection  on  Each  Hos 


•  DBS  =  Database  Server 
App  Svr  =  Application  Server 
LAN  =  Local  Area  Network 


An  example  of  the  complex  infrastructure  required  to  support  a  typical  B2B  application. 


essary  technical 
skill  sets,  and 
providing  24x7 
operational  sup¬ 
port  is  a  huge 
undertaking  — 
one  that  can’t 
be  taken  lightly 
when  support¬ 
ing  mission-crit- 


assistance  with  the  arduous  task  of 
going  from  business  to  e-business. 
Lumped  generally  under  the  term 
“outsourcing,”  these  companies  can 
step  in  and  take  charge  of  some  or  all 
of  your  IT  and  network 
infrastructure  needs. 

By  focusing  on  its  busi¬ 
ness  specialty — managing 
the  infrastructure  which 
underlies  its  clients’  applica¬ 
tions — an  outsourcer  can 
free  a  company’s  in-house 
staff  to  stay  focused  on  core 
business  issues  and  bottom- 
line  goals.  Done  right,  out¬ 
sourcing  delivers  improved 
application  uptime  that 
translates  to  revenue  growth 
and  greater  customer  loyalty 
and  retention — all  for  a  con¬ 
trolled,  predictable  fee. 


70  percent  of  network  or 
systems  downtime  is  caused 
by  factors  other  than  appli¬ 
cation  failure. 

If  that  weren’t  sobering 
enough,  all  indications  are 
that  the  problem  is  getting  worse. 
Why?  Because  most  internal  IS 
teams  either  don’t  possess  the  right 
skill  sets  to  work  in  such  a  new 
environment  or  are  already  under¬ 
manned  and  unable  to  retain  quali¬ 
fied  staff  in  a  limited  talent  pool. 

“High  profile  e-failures,”  notes  the 
Yankee  Group  analyst  Chris  Selland, 
“have  proven  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
build  an  e-business — ongoing  success  is 


ical  e-business  applications.  Netsourcing  is  a  viable 
and  cost-effective  solution  that  accelerates  time-to- 
market  and  delivers  a  complete,  reliable  solution  for 
mission-critical  e-business  applications. 


service  and  performance  once 
applications  are  rolled  out. 


the 


Beating  the  Resource  Crunch 

This  paradigm  of  the  New  Economy  is 
stretching  IT  budgets  and  staff 
resources  like  never  before,  with  the  e- 
business  model  encompassing  the 
complete  spectrum  of  infrastructure 
components — servers,  networking, 
storage,  performance  management, 


Smoke  and  Mirrors 

But  beware:  not  all  out¬ 
sourcing  is  created  equal. 
Many  first-generation 
hosting  providers  offer  a 
piecemeal  infrastructure  comprised 
of  technology  components  that  can’t 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  e- 
business.  Typically,  their  customers 
are  left  with  the  burdens  of  not 
merely  application  development,  but 
also  integration,  implementation  and 
equipment  provisioning. 

“We  wanted  a  well-oiled  machine, 
not  a  bunch  of  nuts  and  bolts,”  says  a 
CIO  from  a  leading  Fortune  1000 


“High  profile  e-failures  have  proven  that  it  is  not  enough  to  build  an 
e-business — ongoing  success  is  highly  dependent  on  a  company’s  ability  to 

provide  sustained  performance.” 


highly  dependent  on  a  company’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  provide  sustained  performance. 
Success  with  the  e-business  model  will 
go  to  those  able  to  appropriately  scale 
and  support  an  e-business  infrastruc¬ 
ture  over  the  long  term.” 

With  time-to-market  being  a  huge 
part  of  the  e-business  equation, 
Global  1000  corporations  and  dot¬ 
coms  alike  want  new-and-improved 
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security  and  much  more.  Building  and 
managing  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
this  kind  of  enterprise-scale  infrastruc¬ 
ture  is  something  that  few  IT  organi¬ 
zations  have  the  capital,  time  or 
expertise  to  completely  handle. 

Fortunately,  there  are  alternatives 
to  the  do-it-yourself  approach.  A 
wide  range  of  service  providers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  and  capabilities  offer 


company.  “We  wanted  someone  who 
could  take  care  of  everything  below 
the  application  layer.” 

He’s  not  the  only  IT  executive 
who  feels  that  way.  Ricky  Aaron  is 
CEO  of  myspace,  a  leading  online 
information  management  company. 
“We  were  looking  for  a  provider  who 
had  the  proven  ability  to  support  a 
fast-growing  and  high  functionality 
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site,  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  solid,  reliable,  scalable  services 
we  could  build  our  business  on  for 
years  to  come,”  says  Aaron. 

A  New  Option:  Netsourcing 

With  its  technical  complexity  and 
performance  challenges,  the  bold  new 
frontier  of  e-business  is  leaving  first- 
generation  hosting  squarely  in  its 
rearview  mirror.  In  its  place  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  a  new  breed  of  e- 
business  infrastructure  outsourcing 
called  “netsourcing,”  which  is 
obtained  through  a  single-source 


emerging  as  a  supercharged  alternative 
to  first-generation  hosting  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons.  Chief  among  them  is 
customers  gain  the  ability  to  obtain  all 
the  services  listed  previously  from  a 
single  provider.  Another  key  difference 
is  the  ability  to  achieve  sustained  per¬ 
formance  and  operational  support  for 
applications  that  demand  the  highest 
levels  of  availability  and  scalability. 

These  two  characteristics  make  net¬ 
sourcing  a  particularly  sound  match 
for  customers  and  applications  with 
high-end,  high-availability  require¬ 
ments  that  go  well  beyond  what  many 


ny’s  e-business  infrastructure.  One  of 
netsourcing’s  biggest  value-adds  is  that 
it  delivers  services  that  are  truly  “appli¬ 
cation  ready” — providing  a  total 
turnkey  approach  to  e-business  infra¬ 
structure.  This  differs  dramatically 
from  a  first-generation  hosting  provider 
who  may  provide  co-location  services 
that  call  for  a  client  to  supply  its  own 
fully  configured  server  that  will  be 
placed  in  a  secured  data  center  cage.  In 
contrast,  a  netsourcer  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  servers,  the  storage  systems, 
security  and  network  management  plat¬ 
form  designed  into  the  custom-built, 


“Netsourcing  is  more  than  hardware.  It’s  actually  supporting  your  customer 
relationships.  Your  customer  relationships  come  down  to  availability  of  your 
application,  and  that  comes  down  to  the  netsourcing  provider.  Intira’s  not  only  hosting 

our  back-office,  they  are  hosting  our  customers.” 


service  provider  who  operates,  con¬ 
trols  and  manages  the  entire  infra¬ 
structure — both  IT  systems  and  the 
network. 

The  netsourcing  model  is 
designed  to  proactively  maintain 
business  continuity  by  avoiding  fail¬ 
ure  and  by  providing  a  single  point 
of  accountability.  Netsourcing  focus¬ 
es  on  providing  a  complete  infra¬ 
structure  for  Web-based  e-commerce 
and  other  next-generation  applica¬ 
tions  by  combining: 

•  Network  services 

•  Complex,  mission-critical 
hosting 

•  System  software  and  hardware 
provisioning 

•  Infrastructure  integration  and 
support  services 

•  Business  continuity  services 

“Netsourcers,”  says  Selland  of 

the  Yankee  Group,  which  coined 
the  term,  “provide  a  single-source, 
highly  available,  scalable,  high-per¬ 
formance  platform  for  hosted  busi¬ 
ness,  commerce  and  multimedia 
applications.” 

The  Netsourcing  Advantage 

This  is  definitely  not  your  father’s  idea 
of  outsourcing.  Probably  not  even 
your  older  brother’s.  Netsourcing  is 


network  and  hosting  providers  can 
offer.  Netsourcing  adds  significant 
value  beyond  merely  hosting  an  appli¬ 
cation,  because  it  provides  all  of  the 
requisite  network  and  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture  services,  the  full  range  of  skilled 
technical  resources,  and  management 
systems  necessary  to  keep  that  applica¬ 
tion  running  and  available  at  maxi¬ 
mum  service  levels. 

Netsourcing  providers  assume  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  a  compa- 


fully  managed  infrastructure  solution. 

Because  of  their  extensive  invest¬ 
ments  in  IT  and  network  technology 
and  professional  expertise,  net¬ 
sourcers  can  significantly  shorten  a 
company’s  time-to-market  for  e-busi¬ 
ness  applications.  Typically,  compa¬ 
nies  who  use  netsourcing  can  expect 
to  save  two  to  four  calendar  months 
when  deploying  their  e-business 
applications  and  can  plan  to  be  up 
and  running  in  30  days. 


TRAPEZO’S  PARTNER  FUSION  PLATFORM,  a  comprehensive,  Web- 
based  merchandising  and  content  management  service  that  integrates 
and  automates  the  entire  e-business  partnering  process  end-to-end  for 
faster,  more  efficient  and  profitable  online  partnering,  is  critical  to  their  success. 

Trapezo  recognized  that  a  robust  IT 
and  network  infrastructure  was  essential 
for  running  its  mission-critical  business- 
to-business  application.  With  limited 
resources  and  a  commitment  to  out¬ 
source  non-core  operations,  Trapezo 
chose  not  to  build  the  required  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in-house,  but  to  outsource  it. 

Trapezo  researched  the  alternatives  and  chose  a  netsourcing  solution 
from  Intira  Corporation  which  delivered  the  complete  solution  Trapezo  was 
looking  for  —  one  provider  that  could  power  its  Web-partnering  applica¬ 
tion  service  with  a  world-class  integrated  IT  and  network  infrastructure 
managed  and  monitored  around  the  clock,  skilled  in-house  technical 
expertise,  robust  services,  guaranteed  application  availability  and  scala¬ 
bility  to  support  growth. 
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Intira  Corporation:  Enabling  e-business  with  a 
foundation  you  can  count  on 

Intira  recognizes  that  your  application  is  your  business,  not  the  complex 
IT/network  infrastructure  and  operations  that  support  the  application. 
That's  why  our  Netsourcing  solutions  have  been  built  and  engineered 
from  the  ground  up  to  exclusively  support  mission-critical  e-business 
applications  with  the  highest  levels  of  application  availability. 

Intira  Netsourcing  Solutions  combine  all  the  IT  and  network  elements 
your  e-business  applications  require  to  deliver  successfully  time  after 
time — an  integrated,  world-class  IT  and  network  infrastructure;  highly 
automated,  secure  operations  and  management  systems;  a  broad  set  of 
highly  skilled  technical  resources;  and  a  full  range  of  robust,  value-added 
services.  And,  because  Intira  has  direct  and  immediate  control  of  the 
entire  infrastructure  your  applications  reside  on,  only  Intira  can  offer  a 
comprehensive  SLA  guaranteeing  application  availability  up  to  99.95  per¬ 
cent,  and  provide  you  with  a  single  point  of  accountability  for  the  entire 
Netsourcing  solution. 

At  Intira,  we're  driven  to  be  more  than  just  the  industry's  leading 
Netsourcing  provider.  We  want  to  be  a  full-fledged  partner  in  your  suc¬ 
cess.  That's  why  our  Netsourcing  solutions  are  designed  to  accelerate 
your  time-to-market,  reduce  costly  staffing  and  technology  investments, 
and  enable  you  to  focus  on  building  your  core  business. 

With  Intira,  you'll  get  more — far  more — than  what  traditional,  first- 
generation  network,  hosting,  or  co-location  providers  can  offer.  You'll 
get  a  solid  e-business  foundation  you  can  count  on  today  and  far  into 
the  future. 


For  more  information  about  Intira's 
Netsourcing  Solutions,  please  visit  our 
Web  site:  www.intira.com 
or  call  1-888-350-6290. 
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“Netsourcing  is  more  than  hard¬ 
ware,”  states  Randy  Wilcox,  CEO  and 
president  of  SingleSourcelT,  a  Web- 
based  information  technology  supply 
chain  management  solution  that  serves 
the  Global  2000  in  a  market  estimated 
at  $160  billion,  “it’s  actually  sup¬ 
porting  your  customer  relationships. 
Your  customer  relationships  come 
down  to  the  availability  of  your 
application,  and  that  comes  down  to 
the  netsourcing  provider.  Intira’s  not 
only  hosting  our  back-office,  they  are 
hosting  our  customers.” 

Single  Source  Accountability 

Because  they  take  control  and  opera¬ 
tional  ownership  of  all  IT  and  net¬ 
work  infrastructure  and  provide  com¬ 
prehensive  integration  and  support 
services,  single-source  netsourcers 
have  the  ability  to  offer  a  monumen¬ 
tally  important  benefit:  service  levels. 


Vendors  with  partial  or  alliance- 
based  offerings  or  those  that  broker  a 
set  of  providers  into  a  single  solution 
simply  can’t  achieve  this. 

When  applications  are  truly  busi¬ 
ness-critical,  it  is  imperative  that  com¬ 
panies  insist  upon  a  comprehensive 
service  level  agreement  (SLA)  backed 
up  with  always-accessible  Web-based 
reporting  tools  to  measure  infrastruc¬ 
ture  availability  and  assure  SLA  com¬ 
pliance.  Today,  only  a  few  leading 
netsourcers  can  deliver  this  kind  of 
agreement,  but  its  value  to  an  e-busi¬ 
ness  is  virtually  priceless. 

Like  outsourcing,  however,  not  all 
SLAs  are  created  equal  either.  If  an 
infrastructure  service  provider  doesn’t 
own  the  entire  infrastructure,  they  are 
relegated  to  offering  numerous  SLAs 
covering  individual  infrastructure 
components.  Only  a  single,  compre¬ 
hensive  SLA  that  looks  at  the  infra¬ 


structure  as  a  whole  can  guarantee 
all-important  application  availability. 
This  is  especially  important  in  the 
high-stakes  realm  of  e-business. 

One  company  that  saw  this  first¬ 
hand  is  Trapezo,  a  Web-based  part¬ 
nering  service  for  e-businesses  and 
their  content  partners. 

“We  searched  for  one,  focused, 
comprehensive  provider  for  our 
infrastructure  needs — one  who 
could  offer  SLAs  ensuring  up  to 
99.95  percent  application  uptime, 
and  24x7  proactive  monitoring  and 
management  of  the  outsourced 
infrastructure  solution,”  recalls 
Satyen  V.  Kothari,  Trapezo’s  CEO, 
president  and  co-founder.  “Intira 
met  all  the  criteria  for  us.” 

Buying  Peace  of  Mind 

Intira  has  quickly  captured  a  leader¬ 
ship  position  in  the  netsourcing  mar¬ 
ket  because  of  its  demonstrated  ability 
to  deliver  on  the  full  promise  of  single¬ 
source  netsourcing.  Intira  provides  a 
turnkey  solution  for  e-business  appli¬ 
cations  that  includes  a  seamlessly  inte¬ 
grated,  highly  automated  and  com¬ 
pletely  secure  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture — fully  managed  and  operated  up 
to  the  application  layer — that  guaran¬ 
tees  uptime  and  provides  a  single 
point  of  accountability. 

The  profit  potential  of  Internet- 
driven  applications  is  immense. 
However,  with  the  heightened  com¬ 
plexity  of  e-business  comes  the  risk 
of  underestimating  the  infrastructure 
and  support  effort  it  will  take  to 
actually  cash  in  on  e-business.  No 
one  wants  to  be  the  next  prominent¬ 
ly  publicized  e-failure. 

Developing  and  managing  the 
applications  themselves  is  tricky 
enough.  To  tip  the  scales  in  your  favor, 
it  may  be  wise  to  take  a  new  look  at 
your  infrastructure  outsourcing 
options.  Today’s  next-generation  net¬ 
sourcers  offer  high-end  services  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  high-end, 
high-value  applications.  Netsourcing  is 
emerging  as  the  ultimate  weapon  for 
achieving  strategic  market  advantage 
with  your  e-business  applications.  • 
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The  agility  to  reach  out  to  new  opportunity. 
The  stability  to  grow  and  endure. 
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SEISMIC  SHIFTS  AT  THE  JUNCTURE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  TECHNOLOGY  By  Jeffrey  L.  Seglin 


When  Worlds  Collide 

The  so-called  frictionless  Web  may  tempt  companies  to  crash  the  gates  of  alien 
industries  whose  cultures  they  don't  understand.  Who'll  save  them  from  themselves? 


Several  months  back,  I  was  approached  by  the  cre¬ 
ators  of  a  website  that  had  been  started  by  people  with 
a  technology  background.  They  wanted  to  know  if  I’d 
write  an  article  for  them.  It  sounded  interesting,  and  I 
tentatively  agreed.  “Great,”  they  said.  “We’ll  mail  you  a 
contract.”  And  sure  enough  they  did. 

Along  with  the  contract  came  a  nondisclosure  agree- 
ment  (NDA)  that  they  also  wanted  me  to  sign.  I  found 
this  odd.  For  one  thing,  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  privy  to  any 
confidential  information  about  the  company.  For 
another,  I  didn’t  want  to  be  precluded  from  telling  oth¬ 
ers  about  the  site  if  I  ended  up  writing  for  it.  Also,  I 
found  some  language  in  the  contract  to  be  overly 
restrictive,  and  I  asked  that  it  be  stricken. 

Typically,  in  the  world  of  print  magazines,  freelance 
writers  and  their  editors  can  make  benign  changes  to 
such  documents  and  initial  them.  But  when  I  spoke  with 
the  assigning  editor,  she  insisted  that  signing  the  NDA 
was  a  must.  Furthermore,  at  this  online  magazine  (which, 
by  the  way,  stipulated  that  I  refer  to  it  only  as  either  a 


“premier  online  resource”  or 
“leading  online  resource”  and 
not  as  an  “online  magazine”), 
any  such  changes  would  need  to 
be  agreed  to  by  the  lawyers. 
More  than  a  month  (and  the 
original  deadline)  passed  before 
the  editor  finally  called  with  the 
“good  news”  that  the  lawyers 
had  not  only  signed  off  on  my 
changes  but  waived  the  require¬ 
ment  to  sign  the  NDA. 

In  my  old  familiar  world,  the 
changes  I’d  requested  would 
have  been  handled — yay  or 
nay— in  a  flash.  But  the  website, 
which  makes  its  hay  delivering 
fast  service  and  goods  to  its 
users,  was  unprepared  to  treat 
my  requests  as  routine.  So  the 
consummation  of  the  relationship  hit  a  snag  that 
resulted  in  a  long  delay. 

Welcome  to  the  realm  of  colliding  worlds,  where  the 
ways  of  one  industry  clash  with  those  of  another. 
Things  weren’t  supposed  to  turn  out  this  way.  After 
all,  in  The  Road  Ahead  (Penguin,  November  1996),  Bill 
Gates  pronounced  that  the  Internet  would  bring 
“friction-free  capitalism.”  Entry  barriers  would  fall. 
New  competitors  would  leap  freely  into  the  midst  of 
markets  that  had  hitherto  been  buttoned  up. 

Indeed,  the  Internet  has  dramatically  changed  the 
way  companies  compete  and  customers  buy.  And 
many  transactions  have,  for  all  parties,  become  more 
and  more  friction-free.  But  as  the  Internet’s  low  entry 
barriers  have  tempted  many  businesses  into  alien  fields 
of  endeavor,  some— like  my  would-be  contractors— risk 
getting  whacked  by  the  natives  when  they  show  off 
their  ignorance.  So  it’s  worth  asking  the  question:  Are 
old  forms  of  friction  simply  being  traded  in  for  new 
and  unexpected  ones? 
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Just  when  your  competition 
thought  it  was 
safe  to  do  business. 


JUST  BENEATH  THE  SURFACE  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS  LIES  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  FORCE  IN  THE  universe>THE  DOT  .WITHTHEDOTIN.COM 
YOU  KNOW  NO  BOUNDARIES,  AND  YOUR  COMPETITION  KNOWS  NEVER  TO  ENTER  YOUR  WATERS  .  THE  DOT  TURNS  INFORMATION  INTO  POWER. 
THAT  POWER  IS  EVERYWHERE  AND  IT'S  ALWAYS  ON,  THANKS  TO  FEROCIOUS  INTERNET  COMPUTING  TOOLS.  THE  DOT'S  ULTRA-AVAILABLE  ENTERPRISE 
SERVERS  (WILL  24/7  DO?),  SOLARIS'  .COM  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  IRONCLAD  STORAGEandSERVICES  WILL  LET  YOU  SWIM  FREELY 

intheNET  economy.  UNLESS,  OF  COURSE,  YOUR  COMPETITION  HAS  THE  DOT  TOO... 
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IHI  Nil  WORK  IS  IHE  COMPUILR  WWW.SUN.COM/THEDOI  ©2000  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC  All  RIGHTS  RESERVED.  SUN, 
C"  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  THE  SUN  TOGO,  THE  IAVA  COFFEE  CUP  TOGO,  SOLARIS,  THE  NE1WORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER,  AND  WE'RE  THE  DOT  IN  COM  ARE 
Iava  IRADIMARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADTMARKS  Of  SUN  MICROSYSTFMS,  INC.  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIfS. ,M  it  ©  UNIVERSAl  STUDIOS. 
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Perhaps.  Consider  partnerships  between  players 
from  unrelated  industries.  Now,  don’t  get  me  wrong. 
There  have  always  been  potential  clashes  when  busi- 
nesses  partner  with  those  outside  their  core  industry 
or  market  segment.  Just  ask  anyone  about  his  first  expe- 
rience  doing  business  with  a  government  entity.  You’ll 
get  an  earful  on  how  convoluted  agency  practices  can 
bring  commerce  to  a  grinding  halt.  This  is  likewise  true 
when  for-profit  businesses  buddy  up  with  nonprofits. 
Perhaps  the  most  vivid  public  enactment  of  new- 
partner  discomfort  was  the  odd  fit  of  America  Online 
and  Time  Warner,  as  revealed  in  the  clumsy  public 
hugs  and  seemingly  forced  collegiality  of  the  respective 
chairmen,  Steve  Case  and  Gerald  Levin,  on  the  day 
their  merger  was  announced. 


in  the  Amazon.com  brand  to  new  product  lines. 

But  that’s  the  consumer  side.  The  industries  Ama¬ 
zon.com  has  entered  into  differ  from  one  to  the  other, 
each  operating  in  nuanced  ways  to  get  their  products 
to  market.  Each  requires  a  different  expertise.  You  can’t 
just  put  your  book  guys  on  the  job  and  imagine  every¬ 
thing  will  be  hunky-dory.  While  it  may  be  presump¬ 
tuous  to  think  I’ll  buy  my  window  blinds  from  a 
particular  website  just  because  I  also  buy  my  books 
there,  it’s  even  nuttier  to  believe  that  an  alien  industry’s 
supply  chain  will  automatically  fall  in  line  when  a  site 
decides  to  do  business  in  a  market  segment  in  which  it 
has  little  or  no  experience.  Making  such  an  assumption 
could  cost  valued  business  partners— if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  discussions  slow  down  to  a  halt  because 


There  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  assumption  that 
successful  business  models,  once  created,  can  be 

happily  replicated  almost  indefinitely. 


In  the  prefrictionless  world,  there  might  have  been 
time  to  work  through  culture  clashes.  Now,  however, 
with  speed  as  the  prevailing  virtue,  there  may  not  be. 
Any  company  crossing  borders  into  a  new  industry 
had  better  be  fast,  efficient  and  effective.  Companies 
can’t  afford  to  get  bogged  down  over  whether  one 
industry’s  standard  operating  procedures  are  better 
than  another’s.  Businesses  either  need  to  learn  the  ways 
of  prospective  partners  before  they  enter  the  fray  or  be 
prepared  to  quickly  and  flexibly  adapt  their  own  ways 
to  keep  commerce  flowing. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  assumption  that  suc¬ 
cessful  business  models,  once  created,  can  be  happily 
replicated  almost  indefinitely.  But  to  imagine  that  they 
will  work  frictionlessly  with  business  partners  from 
another  world  is  myopic  at  best. 

So  what  to  make  of  online  bookseller  Amazon. corn’s 
entry  into  the  collectibles,  electronics,  kitchen,  soft¬ 
ware,  lawn  and  patio,  toys,  tools,  and  health  and  beauty 
markets?  Sure,  these  added  activities  are  all  based  on 
traditional  retail  businesses.  From  the  customer  per¬ 
spective,  it’s  not  obvious  that  simply  because  Ama¬ 
zon.com  has  proven  it  can  sell  books  online  (albeit  not 
quite  profitably)  that  it  can  use  the  same  methods  to  sell 
lawn  chairs  and  works  of  art.  But  one  of  Amazon,  corn’s 
brilliant  successes  has  been  consistently  good  customer 
service,  so  its  legions  of  users  might  extend  their  trust 


employees  are  speaking  the  language  of  Harry  Potter 
instead  of  Levolor. 

So  it’s  not  enough  to  harness  the  Internet’s  power  to 
remove  the  friction  that  once  existed  between  sellers 
and  buyers.  There  is  a  decidedly  bigger  challenge:  find¬ 
ing  a  way  to  remove  the  friction  that  exists  among  the 
various  industries  in  which  the  Net’s  new— and 
nervy — partners  will  operate.  One  possible  solution  is 
to  train  and  retain  cross-border  cultural  agents  who  can 
act  like  native  guides  to  help  the  first-time  tourists  nav¬ 
igate  their  way  through  the  unfamiliar  terrain  of  the 
indigenous  business’s  unique  ecosystem. 

As  for  my  own  small  experience  as  a  misunderstood 
native,  by  the  time  the  website’s  lawyers  gave  me  a  pass 
on  signing  the  NDA  and  agreed  to  cross  out  a  few 
restrictive  lines  from  the  writer’s  contract,  the  original 
deadline  for  the  piece  had  passed,  I  hadn’t  worked  a  lick 
on  it,  and  I  couldn’t  fit  the  assignment  into  my  sched¬ 
ule  because  I  had  moved  on  to  other  things— such  as 
this  article,  which  was  consummated  with  a  passing 
conversation  and  a  handshake  agreement.  And  that’s 
about  as  frictionless  as  it  gets.  n 


Jeffrey  L.  Seglin  teaches  at  Emerson  College  in  Boston  and  is  the  author 
of  The  Good,  the  Bad,  and  Your  Business:  Choosing  Bight  When  Ethical 
Dilemmas  Pull  You  Apart  (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  2000).  He  can  be  reached 
at  seglin@darwinmag.com. 
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A  Balanced  Buy 

Want  to  know  if  a  company  is  a  good  investment?  Figure  out  its  ratio 
of  bureaucrats  to  visionaries. 


So  how  do  you  measure  a  company’s  competitive 
advantage?  It  gets  a  little  complicated,  but  it  all  boils 
down  to  how  much  effort  a  company  puts  in  to  inno¬ 
vation  versus  how  much  it  uses  to  maintain  operations. 
Consider  this:  A  company’s  current  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  is  presumed  to  be  factored  into  its  stock  price. 
However,  competitive  advantage  is  like  a  new  car— it 
starts  depreciating  almost  immediately,  since  the  com¬ 
petition  instantly  seeks  to  neutralize  that  advantage. 
Thus,  a  certain  amount  of  investment  is  needed  just  to 
maintain  current  differentiation.  But  that’s  not  enough. 
Investment  is  supposed  to  be  about  increasing  stock¬ 
holder  value,  not  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Compa¬ 
nies  must  not  only  retain  current  competitive  advantage, 
they  must  increase  it. 

Such  increases  in  valuation  can  come  from  new 
sources  of  competitive  advantage,  such  as  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  markets.  Companies  can  also  boost  val¬ 
uation  by  expanding  the  power  of  existing  advantages 
through  such  techniques  as  growing  the  sales  force  or 
opening  a  new  plant.  In  either  case,  let’s  call  the  work 
that  goes  into  creating  these  enhancements  “core 
work,”  meaning  it  contributes  directly  to  increasing 
shareholder  value.  By  contrast,  all  the  other  work  that 
is  done  in  a  company  is  known  as  “context  work.” 
Context  work  provides  necessary  support  to  the 
processes  of  the  organization  but  does  not  increase 
competitive  advantage.  For  most  companies,  context 
tasks  include  providing  employee  benefits,  conducting 
accounting  and  managing  employees. 

Now  the  more  energy  that  goes  into  core  rather  than 
context  work,  the  better  for  the  investment,  provided 
that  the  processes  that  the  context  work  supports  do  not 
suffer.  After  all,  a  certain  amount  of  context  work  is  the 
necessary  glue  that  holds  everything  together.  But  man¬ 
agement  must  also  minimize  context  in  order  to  maxi¬ 
mize  core.  Hence  investors,  knowingly  or  not,  have  an 
inherent  interest  in  the  core/context  ratio  in  each  of  their 
investments.  And,  therefore,  so  should  management. 

The  core  tasks  that  comprise  a  company’s  competi- 


Business  executives  can  no  longer  ignore  tech¬ 
nology  these  days,  and  they’d  be  dumb  to  even  try. 
Technology  provides  unprecedented  opportunities  to 
build  customer  relationships,  increase  operational  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  create  new  sales  channels,  to  name  just  a 
few.  But  for  all  its  promise,  technology’s  complex  nature 
has  proven  intimidating  to  business  folks  faced  with 
purchasing  decisions.  After  all,  a  big  technology  pur¬ 
chase  is,  in  essence,  an  investment  in  the  company  itself. 

How  do  you  know  which  vendors  have  the  most 
innovative  products  and  are  likely  to  survive  long  term? 
Which  company  will  increase  in  value?  The  best  pre¬ 
dictor  of  that  ability,  it  turns  out,  is  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  The  more  competitive  advantage  a  company  has, 
the  greater  the  probability  that  it  can  increase  future 
returns  (and  thus  remain  a  viable  supplier). 
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tive  advantage  are  the  underpinning  of  its  current  val- 
uation.  Monitoring  core/context  ratios  is  an  ongoing 
process,  chiefly  because  the  core  tasks  that  comprise  a 
company’s  competitive  advantage  are  under  constant 
attack  by  the  competition.  Once  they  neutralize  that 
advantage  it  ceases  to  differentiate  your  company. 

Before  management 
generates  a  new  strategy, 
it  must  first  unload  the 
baggage  from  the  old  ones. 

Although  the  task  still  has  value,  it  moves  from  being 
core  to  context.  Over  time,  therefore,  much  of  what  has 
been  a  core  task  becomes  context. 

This  does  not  mean  they  are  neglected,  however. 
Context  tasks  function  as  the  minimum  standard  for 
competing  at  all  in  the  marketplace.  If  you  fail  to  exe¬ 
cute  them  effectively,  you  will  be  punished.  However, 
if  you  execute  them  brilliantly,  you  will  not  be 
rewarded.  Context,  in  other  words,  has  little  to  no 
upside  but  plenty  of  downside. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  you  are  a  manager  in  charge 
of  a  function  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  context.  What 
kind  of  management  behavior  will  you  exhibit?  I  will 
argue  that  risk-averse  behavior  is  the  rational  response 
to  being  charged  with  not  screwing  up  something  that 
has  no  upside,  only  downside.  So  the  more  context 
tasks  you  have  inside  a  corporation,  the  more  risk- 
averse  managers  you  will  have  incubated. 

By  contrast,  what  kind  of  executive  excels  at  manag¬ 
ing  core  tasks  that  create  new  competitive  advantages? 
Here  I  would  argue  a  natural  selection  for  risk-taking 
behavior,  modified  by  appropriate  levels  of  prudence. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  create  new  advantages  with¬ 
out  taking  some  level  of  risk. 

Because  core  tasks  are  so  crucial  to  the  future  of  the 
corporation,  they  get  top  management  attention  and 
attract  risk-taking  managers.  At  the  same  time,  context 
tasks  get  relegated  lower  and  lower  as  they  become  less 
core,  and  that  is  where  risk-averse  managers  migrate. 
Thus  we  get  the  fundamental  dynamic  of  so  much  of 
corporate  life:  a  frustrated  interaction  between  a  top 
management  with  visionary  ideas  and  a  middle  man¬ 
agement  with  risk-averse  tendencies. 

One  can  reach  some  pretty  interesting  conclusions 
by  analyzing  the  ratio  of  core  managers  to  context  man¬ 
agers,  as  well  as  the  interaction  between  the  two  types. 


In  a  large  corporation,  for  example,  senior  executives 
have  historically  looked  down  on  middle  managers  for 
their  inability  to  get  behind  new  core  initiatives,  but 
this  is  disingenuous  in  the  extreme.  As  long  as  midlevel 
managers  are  saddled  with  context  tasks,  there  is  no 
way  they  can  both  succeed  with  their  current  charter 
and  support  a  new  one.  It  is  top  management’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  outsource  old  context  tasks  so  that  middle 
management  can  concentrate  on  new  core  tasks. 

If  the  corporate  leaders  fail  in  this  agenda,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  core/context  ratio  will  inevitably  worsen  as  con¬ 
text  builds  up  in-house.  Companies  that  retain  too  many 
contextual  tasks  risk  a  major  momentum  stall  out.  Imag¬ 
ine,  for  instance,  that  the  executive  staff  at  a  company 
decides  on  a  new  strategic  agenda.  They  ask  all  the  core 
managers  to  lead  the  charge  and  bring  the  context  man¬ 
agers  with  them.  Now  these  core  managers  are  energetic 
folk,  so  if  the  core/context  ratio  is  l-to-i,  this  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Indeed,  these  core  task  managers  are  so  energetic  that 
if  the  ratio  is  i-to-2,  they  still  can  make  it  work.  But  as  it 
becomes  i-to-4  or  i-to-8  or  i-to-20,  even  the  most  energetic 
people  will  throw  up  their  hands  and  leave. 

All  talented  risk-taking  managers  ask,  really,  is  a 
chance  to  prove  their  ideas  and  energies.  As  long  as  a 
corporation  can  create  such  an  environment,  it  will  have 
no  trouble  attracting  and  keeping  its  talent.  People 
assume  that  talent  comes  to  Silicon  Valley  for  the  stock 
options,  but  I  would  argue  it  is  just  as  likely  the  stock 
options  come  for  the  talent.  That  is,  investors  like 
putting  money  into  companies  that  have  great  core/con- 
text  ratios,  and  virtually  every  startup,  regardless  of  its 
deficiencies,  is  spending  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  its 
time,  talent  and  management  attention  on  core  work. 

For  established  corporations  that  have  internalized  a 
load  of  context  tasks,  the  No.  1  imperative  of  top  man¬ 
agement  is  not  to  generate  a  new  strategy  but  rather  first 
to  unload  the  baggage  from  the  old  ones.  Mapping  the 
core/context  boundaries  in  the  corporation  and  then 
finding  creative  ways  to  outsource  context  is  the  critical 
first  step  to  rejuvenating  the  enterprise.  Only  then  can 
it  introduce  new  core  with  a  chance  of  overcoming  con¬ 
text  inertia  and  gaining  new  competitive  advantage  and 
a  rise  in  valuation.  PI 


Geoffrey  Moore  is  a  managing  director  with  The  Chasm  Group,  a  con¬ 
sulting  practice  based  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  that  provides  market  devel¬ 
opment  and  business  strategy  services  to  many  leading  high-tech 
companies.  He  is  also  a  venture  partner  with  Mohr  Davidow  Ventures,  a 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based  venture  capital  company.  Send  your  ideas  for 
future  columns  to  invitro@darwinmag.com . 
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In  today's  ever-changing  world  of  online  marketing, 
you  need  people  to  do  a  whole  lot  more  than  click  on 
a  banner.  You  want  them  to  convert.  To  develop  a 
lasting  relationship  with  your  site.  To  register.  To 
transact.  To  come  back. 

But  as  it  turns  out,  click-through  rates  alone  tell 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  online  marketing 
effectiveness.  In  fact,  a  recent  study  by  Engage's 
AdKnowledge  division  reveals  that  the  influence  of 
banner  ads  —  and  online  advertising  in  general  —  goes 
far  beyond  the  click.  According  to  the  study,  of  all 
conversion  events  that  occur  after  users  view  a  banner 
ad,  only  24%  actually  ever  clicked  on  the  banner. 

What  does  this  mean  for  online  marketers? 

That  while  clicks  still  count  as  a  barometer  of 
success,  the  potential  impact  of  online 
advertising  reverberates  much  further.  And 
that  its  time  to  focus  less  on  clicks,  and  more 
on  results. 

Which  is  where  we  come  in. 

At  Engage,  we're  dedicated  to  delivering 
outstanding  online  marketing  results.  That's 
why  we  offer  seamlessly  integrated  media  optimized 
both  within  a  campaign  and  across  an  online  media 
mix.  Truly  actionable  and  results-focused  planning, 
measurement  and  analytic  tools.  And  profiling  and  ad 
serving  technologies  to  better  connect  with  online 
audiences.  All  with  a  common  goal:  to  drive  the  overall 
impact  of  online  advertising  for  our  clients. 

And  hopefully,  for  you  as  well. 
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Customer  Relationship  Management 


By  Sari  Kalin 


John  Hunter,  senior 
VP  of  customer 
services  at  QVC: 
Treating  customers 
well  "is  a  business 
strategy,  not  just 
being  nice  to  people." 


Amidst  all  the  hype,  it's  easy  to  lose  sight  of  this 


QVC's  customer  focus  mantra  tops  its  list  of 
in  the  atrium  at  company  headquarters. 

especially  to  any  jaded  shopper  who’s  been 
burned  by  delays  when  ordering  holiday 
gifts  over  the  Web.  Yet  it  did  come  true  at 
home  shopping  giant  QVC,  where  folks 
believe  that  saving  a  customer’s  trust 
is  worth  spending  a  few  extra  bucks.  “Some 
businesses  would  say  that’s  stupid,  because 
you’re  giving  away  money,”  says  John 
Hunter,  QVC’s  senior  vice  president  of  cus¬ 
tomer  services,  who  rustled  up  the  jackets 
from  the  warehouse.  But  QVC  disagrees.  “If 
you  get  loyal  customers,  you  can  keep  them 
for  a  lifetime,”  Hunter  says.  “This  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,  not  just  being  nice  to  people.” 

These  days,  it’s  trendy  to  call  that  business 
strategy  customer  relationship  management 
(CRM)— a  catchall  phrase  for  a  broad  collec¬ 


corporate  values  and  shows  up  underfoot 

tion  of  marketing,  sales  and  service  technolo¬ 
gies  and  tactics  that  gives  companies  a  handle 
on  who  their  customers  are,  which  ones  are 
most  profitable,  and  how  to  serve  them  bet¬ 
ter  so  they’ll  stick  around.  The  goal,  of  course, 
is  lowered  costs  and  increased  profits.  (For 
background  on  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement,  visit  Darwins  CRM  Learning  Cen¬ 
ter  at  www’.darwinmag.com/learn/crrn.) 

More  and  more  technology  vendors  are 
trying  to  ride  the  CRM  wave,  hawking  prod¬ 
ucts  that  promise  to  corral  customer  data, 
integrate  a  website  with  a  call  center,  or  pre¬ 
dict  what  customers  want  by  analyzing  past 
purchases.  But  amidst  all  the  hype  around 
these  new— or  in  some  cases,  merely  repack¬ 
aged— technologies,  it’s  easy  to  lose  sight  of 


this  fundamental  fact:  Technology  alone  does 
not  make  for  a  sublime  customer  experience. 

QVC,  of  course,  is  no  Luddite  when  it 
comes  to  developing  and  managing  customer 
relationships.  A  company  that  broadcasts  live 
shopping  shows  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  to  viewers  in  73  million  homes  across 
the  United  States  needs  some  pretty  sophis¬ 
ticated  technology  to  keep  more  than  6  mil¬ 
lion  customers  happy.  Without  its  high-tech 
firepower,  QVC  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to 
answer  115  million  phone  calls,  ship  76  mil¬ 
lion  packages  or  handle  more  than  a  billion 
page  views  on  its  website  last  year — in  the 
process,  hauling  in  $2.8  billion  in  sales  from 
U.S.  and  overseas  operations. 

Yet  technology  won’t  ensure  that  a  senior 
executive  scrambles  to  find  last-minute 
Christmas  gifts.  Technology  doesn’t  make  the 
hosts  of  shows  like  “Black  Hills  Gold”  and 
“Now  You’re  Cooking”  talk  to  the  camera  like 
they’re  chatting  with  a  neighbor  over  the 
back  fence,  sans  TelePrompTers  or  cue  cards. 
And  technology  isn’t  entirely  responsible  for 
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Customer  Relationship  Management 


fundamental  fact:  Technology  alone  does  not  make  for  a  sublime  customer  experience. 


the  kind  of  customer  ties  that  QYC  has  been 
able  to  foster— a  57  percent  customer- 
retention  rate  and  a  body  of  customers  so 
loyal  that  they  come  from  across  the  country 
to  tour  QVC’s  state-of-the-art  studios  in  sub¬ 
urban  West  Chester,  Pa. 

You  see,  QVC  understands  what  many 
companies  have  yet  to  learn  (or  what  many 
may  forget  given  all  the  hoo-ha  around 
CRM):  Before  a  company  can  use  technol¬ 
ogy  to  boost  customer  loyalty  and  sales,  it 
must  have  a  strategy  to  put  customers  at  the 
core  of  corporate  decision  making.  QVC 
has  such  a  strategy— and  it’s  carved  into  the 
company,  literally  and  figuratively. 

SMALL  SCREEN, 

BIG  RELATIONSHIPS 

Walk  through  the  tall  trees  on  QVC’s  cam¬ 
pus  toward  the  mirrored  glass  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  you’ll  see  it  just  before  you  head 


up  the  stairs:  “Customer  Focus:  Exceeding 
the  Expectations  of  Every  Customer,”  chis¬ 
eled  into  a  low  wall  that  encircles  a  bench 
where  employees  eat  lunch.  The  phrase 
shows  up  in  the  building’s  atrium  (as  a 
floor  inlay),  a  customer  service  rep’s  cubi¬ 
cle  (the  first  in  a  list  of  corporate  values 
that’s  tacked  up  on  the  rep’s  wall  and  is 
given  to  every  QVC  worker)  and  sprin¬ 
kled  throughout  conversations  with 
QVC  employees.  The  company  touts  the 
fact  that  even  its  name  encompasses  cus¬ 
tomer-focused  principles:  Quality,  Value 
and  Convenience. 

QVC’s  customer  focus  has  paid  off  with 
double-digit  growth  rates  each  year  since  it 
went  on  the  air  in  1986.  It  also  has  an  “extra¬ 
ordinary”  level  of  customer  loyalty,  notes  Jef¬ 
frey  Rayport,  a  professor  at  Harvard  Business 
School  and  CEO  of  Marketspace,  part  of  The 
Monitor  Group,  a  Boston-based  consultancy. 


Top-flight  catalog  operations  typically  hang 
on  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  customers, 
Rayport  says,  and  QVC’s  57  percent  cus¬ 
tomer-retention  rate  is  in  this  league;  other 
home  shopping  channels  tend  to  have  loyalty 
rates  of  10  percent  to  15  percent  and  lower. 

QVC’s  secret  is  that  it’s  a  service  organi¬ 
zation,  one  that  drives  profit  by  developing 
long-term  customer  relationships — not  just 
ringing  up  hit-and-run  sales  from  “hapless 
victims,”  Rayport  says.  QVC’s  customers 
view  QVC  as  a  source  of  education  (demon¬ 
strating  product  features  and  functions), 
entertainment  and  companionship.  Viewers 
actually  build  a  social  relationship  with 
show  hosts,  Rayport  says,  and  a  commercial 
relationship  gets  built  on  top  of  that  social 


When  QVC  hits  the  road  to  broadcast 
shows  live  around  the  country,  the  QVC 
faithful  are  eager  to  take  part. 


f  • 


"We  trust  that  acquisition  will  happen  organically,  because  if  we  do  our  job  right,  our 


QVC  FACTS 


1987  net  revenues: 

$112  million 


1999  net  revenues: 
$2.8  billion 

In  1997,  percentage 
of  packages  shipped 
within  72  hours:  85 


In  1999,  percentage 
of  packages  shipped 
within  48  hours  95 


Number  of  copies  of 
Suze  Orman's  The 
Courage  to  Be  Rich 
sold  in  less  than  an 
hour:  29,000 


Number  of  seconds 
after  Mark  McGuire  hit 
his  62nd  home  run  that 
QVC  began  selling 
commemorative  mer¬ 
chandise:  4 


Number  of  62nd  home 
run  commemorative 
items  sold  that  day: 

100,000 


Number  of  new  QVC 
customers  added  each 
month:  219,000+ 


Number  of  pairs  of 
Birkenstock  shoes  sold 
in  14  minutes:  21,139 


Number  of  people  who 
take  a  tour  of  QVC's 
headquarters  on  a  typi¬ 
cal  summer  day:  120 


relationship.  If  Bob  Bowersox,  QVC’s 
first  and  longest-running  show  host, 
tells  you  that  this  is  the  best  VCR  for 
the  money,  that  it’s  been  blessed  by 
QVC’s  rigorous  quality  assurance 
department,  and  then  shows  you 
how  to  use  it,  you  believe  him,  and 
you  buy  it.  When  you  call,  you  may 
even  decide  to  take  the  order-entry 
rep  up  on  her  offer  to  talk  to  Bob  live 
on  the  air  and  thank  him  for  recom¬ 
mending  that  cookware  set  you 
bought  last  month.  You’ll  also  be  sure 
to  visit  Bob  in  person  when  QVC 
takes  its  live  show  on  the  road  to  your 
neighborhood. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  believed  that 
they  could  be  building  relationships 
that  were  this  significant  through  a 
television  screen,  but  that’s  what’s 
happening  here,”  Rayport  said. 
(Building  such  relationships  through 
a  computer  screen  is  another  chal¬ 
lenge  altogether,  Rayport  says;  see 
“From  the  Small  Screen  to  the  Smaller 
Screen,”  at  right.) 


THE  CUSTOMER  COMES 

FIRST... 

It’s  one  thing  for  a  TV  host  to  build 
viewers’  trust  (“Uncle  Walter” 
Cronkite  inspired  similar  feelings  in 
his  heyday);  it’s  another  thing  for 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  live  up 
to  that  trust.  Company  executives 
often  say  that  QVC’s  relentless  cus¬ 
tomer  focus  comes  from  the  top 
down.  QVC  President  Doug  Briggs 
personally  reviews  the  dozen  or  so 
customer  letters  that  come  to  his 
office  each  week.  And  if  there’s  a 
problem,  he’ll  forward  it  to  the 
executive  responsible  for  fixing 
it,  with  a  handwritten  note.  But 
Hunter  makes  sure  that  the  customer¬ 
centric  message  is  adhered  to  from 
the  bottom  up,  or  as  he  puts  it, 
ensuring  that  “all  of  the  decisions  we 
make  are  geared  toward  some  sort  of 
long-term  success  with  the  customer.” 
Hunter’s  role  is  still  an  unusual  one 
to  play  in  a  large  global  company;  a 
recent  Forrester  Research  survey  of 


such  companies  found  that  less  than 
half  have  a  vice-president-level  execu¬ 
tive  responsible  for  the  overall  cus¬ 
tomer  experience.  Hunter  also  over¬ 
sees  QVC’s  four  U.S.  call  centers,  and 
for  consistency’s  sake,  he  helps  set  up 
call  centers  for  QVC’s  growing  over¬ 
seas  operations. 

Before  Hunter  arrived  from  Citi¬ 
bank  nine  years  ago,  QVC  kept  track  of 
company-focused  metrics:  calls  per 
hour,  sales  per  minute,  profitability  per 
customer.  Now  QVC  emphasizes 
customer-focused  measures:  How 
friendly  are  the  call  center  reps?  How 
knowledgeable  are  they  about  the 
products?  How  clear  are  invoices  and 
product  instructions?  How  many 
people  does  a  customer  have  to  speak 
with  to  get  an  answer?  How  often 
does  a  customer  have  to  call  a  second 
time  to  get  a  problem  resolved? 

QVC  gathers  these  metrics  by  field¬ 
ing  customer  satisfaction  surveys 
(quantitative  and  qualitative,  run  by 
outside  companies)  and  by  tracking 
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Every  year  thousands  of  customers  make  a 
point  of  visiting  QVC's  headquarters  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  tour  the  studios; 
many  sit  in  on  a  live  broadcast. 


-DOUG  ROST,  VICE  I’  R  MS  I O  KNT  OP 


M  P  RCH  AN  PIS  1  NG  ANH  BRAND  DEVELOPMENT 


every  last  phone  call.  Cross-functional  teams 
made  up  of  call  center  staff  and  systems  staff 
review  customer  service  reports  every  week 
and  figure  out  what  areas  need  work.  For 
example,  when  Hunter  arrived  at  QVC,  15 
percent  of  customer  service  callers  had  to  ring 
back  a  second  time  to  get  their  problems 
resolved.  Since  some  of  those  calls  were  from 
customers  who  had  returned  items  and 
wanted  to  make  sure  their  accounts  had  been 
credited,  QVC  began  crediting  customers’ 
accounts  more  quickly  and  sending  cable¬ 
grams  to  let  customers  know.  Thanks  to 
changes  like  this,  the  number  of  callers  who 
need  to  make  repeat  calls  to  customer  service 


has  shrunk  to  3  percent, 
Hunter  says;  the  goal  is 
for  it  to  reach  zero. 

Customer  service  is 
only  as  good  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  delivering  it.  So  QVC  strives  to  keep  its 
call  center  employees  as  satisfied  as  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  “If  employees  are  happy  at  work, 
you  hear  it  in  their  voice  on  the  phone,” 
Hunter  says.  “If  you  are  basically  running  a 
sweatshop,  you  hear  it  in  their  voice.” 
Although  reps  get  scripting  suggestions,  they 
are  allowed  to  go  off  the  script.  QVC  also 
surveys  customer-facing  employees  about 
their  job  satisfaction  and  strives  to  act  on  any 
complaints.  The  company’s  call  center 
turnover  rate  for  full-time  and  part-time 
employees  is  24.8  percent,  better  than  the 
average  rate  Gartner  Group  reports  for  large 
call  centers,  28  percent. 


QVC  has  also  changed  the  job  descriptions 
of  customer  service  reps  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  are  “customer  advocates”  who  are 
rewarded  for  uncovering  glitches  and  sug¬ 
gesting  new  processes— not  just  “complaint 
handlers”  who  respond  to  one  gripe  and 
move  unthinkingly  on  to  the  next.  It  was 
fairly  easy  to  get  the  reps  to  make  the  shift. 
Call  center  managers  were  another  story  and 
had  to  be  encouraged  to  listen  to  reps. 
“Unfortunately,  some  people  had  to  leave,” 
Hunter  says.  “They  didn’t  get  it.” 

Making  sure  employees  at  all  levels  “get  it” 
is  crucial  to  a  CRM  initiative’s  success.  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  estimates  that  through  2002,  65 
percent  of  companies  tackling  a  CRM  project 
will  fail  to  align  their  senior  executives,  IT 
executives,  and  department  and  functional 
managers  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  And 
through  2005,  only  15  percent  of  “Type  A” 


From  the  Small  Screen  to  the  Smaller  Screen 


A  customer  is  a  customer  is  a  customer,  right?  Well,  maybe 
not.  As  QVC  has  learned,  customers'  behavior  on  the  Web 
bears  little  resemblance  to  their  behavior  while  watching 
TV.  Likewise,  building  strong  ties  with  shoppers  online  is  a 
radically  different  challenge  than  doing  so  via  the  tube.  "It's 
more  difficult  to  build  a  human-feeling  relationship  with  a 
Web  screen,"  says  Jeffrey  Rayport,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  and  CEO  of  Marketspace. 

QVC's  TV  viewers  decide  to  buy  a  product  on  the  spot 
after  seeing  a  trusted  host  demonstrate  its  features  and  func¬ 
tions,  never  knowing  what  product  they'll  see  next.  Web 
shoppers,  by  contrast,  tend  to  make  "considered  purchases," 
says  Steve  Hamlin,  vice  president  of  operations  at  iQVC,  the 
division  that  oversees  QVC's  website.  When  they  come  to  the 
site,  Web  shoppers  know  exactly  what  they  want  and  expect 
to  be  able  to  search  through  a  broad  array  of  products. 

QVC  has  adapted  to  that  customer  difference  by  expand¬ 
ing  its  product  selection  online,  and  by  offering  good  search 
capability  and  convenient  ordering.  But  in  Rayport's  view, 
iQVC  has  yet  to  deliver  the  automated  tools  to  let  shoppers 


compare  products'  features  and  functions  — and  it  has  yet 
to  replicate  the  emotional  connections  that  shoppers  have 
with  QVC's  on-air  hosts.  "I'm  not  sure  the  magic  that 
they're  able  to  achieve  on  the  cable  screen  is  something 
they've  been  able  to  do  on  the  Web,  and  I'm  not  sure 
anybody  has,"  Rayport  says. 

iQVC  has  been  experimenting  with  new  technologies  that 
may  help  it  deepen  customer  relationships.  Web  shoppers  can 
engage  in  real-time  online  text  chat  with  customer  service 
reps,  and  the  beauty  section  of  the  site  lets  them  consult 
with  makeup  experts.  Although  Hamlin  contends  that  chat  is  a 
great  way  to  close  a  sale,  QVC  has  yet  to  measure  chat's  ROI. 
Indeed,  most  companies  have  yet  to  do  so,  says  Cassandra 
Millhouse,  former  lead  analyst  at  Ovum.  Yet  intuitively,  she 
says,  it  makes  sense  that  chat  would  boost  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  And  making  customers  happy  no  matter  what  medium 
they  choose  will  be  critical  to  QVC's  success,  Hamlin  says: 
Customers  who  shop  via  the  Web  and  television  are  25  per¬ 
cent  more  valuable  than  those  who  just  shop  over  the  air. 

-S.  Kalin 
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organizations— those  quick  to  adopt  cutting- 
edge  technologies  to  gain  a  strategic  advan¬ 
tage-will  be  able  to  transform  themselves 
into  customer-focused  organizations.  To  suc¬ 
ceed,  companies  must  have  the  right  metrics 
in  place,  offer  adequate  training  and  pick  the 
right  technology  to  make  it  happen. 

...AND  TECHNOLOGY  COMES 

SECOND 

At  QVC,  technology  plays  a  crucial  sup¬ 
porting  role  to  delivering  good  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  Some  of  its  CRM  technology  is  state- 
of-the-art;  some  is  in  the  middle  of  a  much- 
needed  tune-up.  And  QVC  is  not  afraid  to 
take  a  pass  on  some  of  the  new  CRM  tech¬ 
nologies  if  they  don’t  fit  in  with  its  philoso¬ 
phy  of  how  customers  should  be  treated. 

QVC’s  call  centers  have  computer-telephony 
integration  (CTI),  technology  that  identifies  a 
caller’s  phone  number  and  matches  it  to  cus¬ 
tomer  information  in  QVC’s  databases.  When 
a  customer  who  has  ordered  at  least  once  from 
QVC  calls,  the  customer’s  information  pops  up 
on  the  rep’s  screen.  Given  that  CTI  speeds  up 
call  handling  and  can  make  customers  feel 
more  valued  (they  don’t  have  to  spell  their 
names  every  time  they  call),  it  is  a  “must  have” 
for  large  call  centers,  says  Cassandra  Millhouse, 
former  lead  analyst  at  Ovum,  a  London-based 
research  and  consulting  company.  “But  not  as 
many  firms  have  implemented  [CTI]  as  you 
would  have  imagined,”  she  says. 

QVC’s  homegrown  customer  service  sys¬ 
tem  does  have  one  shortcoming  of  note. 
Since  the  mainframe-based  software  was 
written  before  the  Internet  and  e-mail 
became  consumer  communication  tools,  it 
doesn’t  let  reps  view  customers’  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages;  if  a  customer  calls  with  a  question 
about  an  e-mail,  the  rep  needs  to  route  the 
call  to  a  rep  who  handles  Internet  queries 
and  works  on  a  PC.  QVC  is  not  alone 
wrestling  with  this  disconnect,  Millhouse 


says.  “Most  organizations  find  it  incredibly 
difficult  to  integrate  across  all  of  their  means 
of  interaction  with  customers,”  she  says.  At 
QVC,  that  unwelcome  disconnect  will  go 
away  when  it  begins  rolling  out  its  new, 
Web  technology-based  customer  service 
software  this  year.  (Visit  www.darwin 
mdg.com/printlinks  for  more  on  QVC’s 
new  call  center  technology.) 

Even  so,  QVC  hasn’t  had  to  wrestle  with 
one  of  the  biggest  technology  integration 
roadblocks  to  CRM:  having  a  central  repos¬ 
itory  for  all  customer  data  across  the  com¬ 
pany.  “That’s  kind  of  the  first  thing  you 
need  to  get  right  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
good  customer  relationship  management,” 
Millhouse  says.  “Most  organizations  haven’t 
got  that  right.”  At  QVC,  all  customer  data, 
even  from  Web  customers,  is  collected  in  a 
single  database  and  always  has  been — in 
fact,  QVC  has  buying  history  data  on  each 
one  of  the  18  million  customers  it  has  served 
since  it  first  went  on  the  air  in  1986. 

QVC’s  customer  buying  history  data  is 
correlated  by  zip  code  with  psycho-demo¬ 
graphic  data  from  Experian,  a  company  that 
collects  and  analyzes  scads  of  consumer 
information.  That  way,  QVC  can  tell 
whether  a  customer  is  from  a  “suburban 
upper  deck”  neighborhood  (to  use  the 
Experian  lingo)  or  might  be  considered  a 
“fortunate  retiree,”  says  Doug  Rose,  vice 
president,  merchandising  and  brand  devel¬ 
opment.  QVC  can  tap  into  customer  and 
purchase  data  real-time,  knowing  instantly 
whether  a  new  cookware  set  being  featured 
on  the  air  is  a  hit  with  soccer  moms  or  a 
bust  with  wealthy  retirees.  It  uses  the  data 
to  adjust  its  sales  plans — to  decide  whether 
it  needs  to  order  extra  of  one  item,  or  leave 
an  item  off  that  show  when  it  airs  again 
later  in  the  week.  The  information  also 
helps  QVC’s  merchandisers  identify  groups 
of  customers  whose  needs  aren’t  met  by 
existing  product  lines. 


Through  other  data  analysis,  QVC 
knows  that  customers  who  learn  about  the 
company  through  a  friend  are  likely  to 
become  much  higher-value  customers  than 
those  who  stumble  on  a  product  while 
they’re  channel  surfing.  Because  of  the 
power  of  word  of  mouth,  QVC  focuses 
more  on  customer  retention  (that  explains 
the  last-minute  search  for  those  football 
jackets)  than  acquisition.  “We  trust  that 
acquisition  will  happen  organically,  because 
if  we  do  our  job  right,  our  customers  become 
our  advocates,”  Rose  says. 

One  might  expect  that  with  QV C’s  gold 
mine  of  customer  information,  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  at  the  forefront  of  one  of  the 
hottest  trends  in  technology-enabled  mar¬ 
keting  today:  using  the  data  to  predict  what 
customers  want  and  tailor  special  offers  to 
each  one.  But  it  has  yet  to  take  the  plunge 
into  so-called  predictive  modeling.  QVC 
has  evaluated  off-the-shelf  software  and 
services  for  predictive  modeling,  but  Rose 
is  skeptical  that  they  would  work  for  QVC, 
given  the  company’s  broad  range  of  mer¬ 
chandise;  since  each  customer  has  such  a 
heterogeneous  shopping  basket,  it’s  not  as 
easy  to  predict  what  they  might  want  to 
buy  next. 

Yet  that’s  not  the  only  reason  QVC  is 
approaching  predictive  modeling  with  cau¬ 
tion,  Rose  says.  The  company  has  an  under¬ 
lying  hesitancy  about  over-badgering  its 
customers,  and  it  would  be  loath  to  have  a 
rep  offer  up  a  clunker  of  a  product  recom¬ 
mendation  and  risk  offending  a  valued  cus¬ 
tomer.  “We  have  had  an  enormous  amount 
of  internal  debate  over  this  issue,”  Rose  says. 

This  reluctance  to  bother  customers  is 
one  reason  why  QVC  does  little  or  no 
direct  mail  or  outbound  marketing.  “People 

VP  Doug  Rose:  QVC  has  buying  history 
data  on  each  of  its  18  million  customers 
but  uses  it  judiciously. 


who  have  a  database  marketing  bias  will 
often  tout  the  incredible  success  rates  of 
predictive  modeling  by  saying,  ‘I  got  a 
g  percent  response  rate  on  a  piece  of  direct 
mail,”’  Rose  says.  “QVC  would  turn  around 
and  say,  ‘Well,  what  about  the  other  91  per¬ 
cent?  Did  they  not  appreciate  getting  con¬ 
tacted?’” 

Harvard  Business  School’s  Rayport  says 
some  observers  might  encourage  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  more  aggressive  and  do  more 
outbound  marketing.  But  he  also  notes  that 
customers  are  drawn  to  home  shopping 
because  they  can  control  their  environ¬ 
ment — they  can  buy  what  they  want  in  the 
privacy  of  their  homes,  without  any  annoy¬ 
ing  sales  reps  watching  their  every  move. 
“QVC  believes  that  you  violate  this  social 
contract  if  you  get  in  the  business  of  spam¬ 
ming  people,”  Rayport  says. 

Customer  relationship  management  at 
QVC  relies  on  a  complex  web  of  people,  cus¬ 
tomer  and  technology  strategies.  But  the 
moral  of  QVC’s  CRM  tale  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  word:  trust.  Viewers  trust  QVC  to 
show  them  how  products  work,  deliver 
them  when  they  expect  and  resolve  any 
problems  with  them  quickly  and  cheerily. 
QVC  trusts  that  if  it  keeps  treating  customers 
right,  customers  will  keep  coming  back. 
QVC  would  not  want  to  risk  losing  their 
trust  by  pestering  them,  assuming  too  much 
about  them  or  invading  their  privacy  (the 
company  never  sells  customer  data).  And 
whenever  technology  and  QVC’s  customer- 
oriented  culture  conflict,  culture  wins  out. 
Why?  Simply  because,  Hunter  says,  “the  cus¬ 
tomer,  not  the  technology,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  about  this  business.”  fll 


When  Senior  Editor  Sari  Kalin  visited  QVC's  gift  shop,  she 
managed  to  resist  the  unique  Diamonique  jewelry  and 
Joan  Rivers’  skin-care  products  and  instead  bought  a  book 
on  gardening.  She  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
skalin@darwinmag.  com. 
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THE  RG 

ISN’T  BIG  ENOUGH 
FOR  TWO  CIOs. 


One  guy  gets  a  six-figure  severance  package. 

The  other  guy  gets  a  coach  seat  to  nine  time  zones 
and  a  two-word  mission  from  the  chief:  fix  it. 

The  “synergy”  that  was  supposed  to  happen 
with  the  merged  companies  didn’t. 

The  operating  units  can’t  share  data. 

The  employees  work  together  fine; 
the  data  storage  systems  don’t. 

It’s  too  bad  you  can’t  take 
storage  systems  offsite  to  bond. 


THAT’S  WHEN  IT  HITS  YOU.  YOU  ARE  SO  READY  FOR 


The  average  large  company  has  six  different  computing  environments,  making  consolidation  a  problem. 
Open  IBM  storage  solutions,  including  Enterprise  Storage  Server™  and  SAN,  work  with  the  systems 
of  all  leading  vendors.  Storage  matters.  In  the  New  Economy,  you’re  only  as  good  as  your  infrastructure. 


1  800  426  7777  ask  for  Storage  Solutions 


ibm.com/storage/solutions  11 


(©business  infrastructure 


IBM,  Enterprise  Storage  Server,  the  e-business  logo  and  That's  when  it  hits  you.  You  are  so  ready  for  IBM  are  registered 
trademarks,  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©2000  IBM  Corporation. 
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LET'S  FACE  IT,  PLENTY  OF  INTERNET  BUSINESS  IWIODELS  HAVE  US 
SCRATCHING  OUR  HEADS.  HERE'S  A  LOOK  AT  HOW  COMPANIES  ARE 

ATTEMPTING  TO  OVERCOME  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  DIGITAL  WORLD. 

BY  DAiNTRY  DUFFY 


YOU  CANT 

DO  THAT 

ONLINE! 

(...OR  CAN  YOU?) 


Furniture  shopping  can  be  a  rich  sensory 
experience — admiring  the  dark  coffee  color 
of  a  leather  armchair,  noting  its  smooth 
grain,  sampling  the  softness  of  its  plump 
cushions  and  drinking  in  the  earthy  aroma 
that  surrounds  it  like  a  fog.  Of  course,  hoof' 
ing  your  way  through  a  labyrinthian  furni¬ 
ture  store  in  search  of  that  perfect  chair  can 
also  be  about  as  much  fun  as  dental  surgery 
without  drugs.  The  salespeople  are  either 
obnoxiously  omnipresent  or  nowhere  to  be 


found;  and  consumers,  armed  with  little 
more  than  a  measuring  tape  and  a  pile  of 
swatches,  frequently  have  to  trek  to  five  or 
six  stores  before  finding  what  they  want. 

Furniture.com  has  taken  these  familiar 
laments  as  its  raison  d’etre.  It  claims  to 
offer  a  superior  shopping  experience  by 
providing  online  access  to  a  greater  selec¬ 
tion  of  products  than  its  real- world  coun¬ 
terparts.  The  company  also  promises 
customer  service  that’s  there  when  you 
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want  it— and  not  when  you  don’t.  Judging 
by  its  faltering  finances  (in  1999,  the  com¬ 
pany  lost  four  times  more  money  than  it 
took  in),  that  may  not  be  enough. 

Even  if  an  online  site  is  able  to  improve 
upon  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  shopping 
experience,  the  question  remains:  Can  a 
website  sell  to  the  senses?  On  an  8  x  10 
screen,  fine  Italian  leather  and  gen-u-ine 
Naugahyde  look  awfully  similar.  And  with¬ 
out  the  opportunity  to  actually  kick  back  in 
a  chair,  it’s  hard  to  tell  if  it  will  provide  ade¬ 
quate  cushioning  for  all  five  hours  of  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  football. 

Internet  businesses  like  Furniture.com 
aren’t  simply  running  up  against  the  tactile 
barrier  of  needing  to  see  and  touch  a  prod¬ 
uct.  A  variety  of  fundamental  stumbling 


blocks  in  Internet  business  models  are  mak¬ 
ing  consumers  and  analysts  alike  scratch 
their  heads  in  wonder.  Why  would  anyone 
want  to  do  that  online?  We  looked  at  a  range 
of  Internet  businesses  to  find  out  what 
works  on  the  Web  and  what  doesn’t.  Here’s 
how  companies  are  adjusting  their  strate¬ 
gies  and  harnessing  technology  to  try  to 
attract  customers— and  avoid  the  dotcom 
dead  pool. 

Virtual  Model,  Physical  Realities 

Specially  formulated  food,  fashionable  fur- 
wear  and  luxury  pet  domiciles  sell  briskly 
because  Americans  are  notorious  spend¬ 
thrifts  when  it  comes  to  their  beloved  kit¬ 
ties,  pooches  and  sundry  domesticated 
wildlife.  So  why  have  online  pet  supply 


On  an  8  x  10  screen,  fine  Italian  leather 
and  gen-u-ine  NAUGAHYDE  look  awfully 
similar. 

retailers  fared  so  poorly?  Despite  the  frenzy 
over  its  zany  sock  puppet,  Pets.com  posted 
a  net  loss  of  $61.7  million  on  $5.8  million  in 
net  sales  in  1999.  Petsmart.com  hardly  fared 
better,  with  1999  net  loss  of  $47.5  million  on 
revenue  of  $10.4  million.  The  problem  can 
be  chalked  up  mainly  to  the  conflict 
between  the  logistics  of  shipping  mammoth 
bags  of  dog  food  and  the  consumer’s  expec¬ 
tation  of  saving  money  online. 

When  Pets.com  launched  in  February 
lggg,  it  offered  consumers  a  flat  shipping  fee 
of  $4.95  on  chew  toys,  biscuits,  collars  and 
even  heftier  items  like  economy-size  bags  of 
kitty  litter — a  great  deal  for  consumers  buy¬ 
ing  in  bulk  but  lousy  for  the  company’s 
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IVIISSIOIXI:  When  Bank  of  America  invested  in  new  technology,  they  knew  success  required  that  people  could 
use  it.  But  how?  Traditional  training  was  too  slow;  hiring  new  employees  too  expensive.  Lockheed  Martins  solution: 
a  business-smart  process  called  reskilling.  It  uses  real  projects  to  teach  new  skills,  guided  by  experienced  coaches. 
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SUCCESS:  Reskilling  did  more  than  train  people  to  run  computer  systems;  it  taught  people  to  rethink 
how  they  used  those  systems.  The  result:  competitiveness  sharply  higher  across  the  company,  and  a  workforce 
with  lower  turnover.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  for  you,  visit  www.ibs-lmco.com. 
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bottom  line.  In  its  first  quarter,  the  San 
Francisco'based  company  lost  $5  for  every 
$1  of  merchandise  sold,  a  business  no-no 
blamed  largely  on  shipping  losses.  With 
only  one  distribution  center,  located  in 
California,  Pets.com  found  itself  shipping 
many  orders  over  great  distances,  and 
therefore  racking  up  huge  freight  bills. 
However,  the  opening  of  a  second  center  in 
Greenwood,  Ind.,  earlier  this  year  has 
already  helped  lower  the  cost  of  goods  sold 
in  the  second  quarter  of  2000  by  16  percent. 
In  addition,  the  new  distribution  center 
allows  Pets.com  to  reach  go  percent  to 
95  percent  of  the  United  States  in  one  to 
three  business  days  using  ground  shipping. 
The  company  plans  to  open  other  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  as  well,  with  an  eye  toward 
eventually  making  shipping  a  profit  center. 

Earlier  this  year,  Pets.com  also  tacked  on 
a  10-cents-per-pound  surcharge  for  items 
over  11  pounds,  bringing  the  shipping  cost 
for  a  qo-pound  sack  of  kibble  to  $7.85. 
When  faced  with  paying  $35.83  online  or 
$31.99  with  a  little  manual  labor,  price- 
conscious  shoppers  might  well  risk  the  her¬ 
nia.  Although  Pets. corn’s  Q2  announcement 
said  that  the  company  expected  to  be  gross- 
margin  positive  in  the  third  quarter,  ana¬ 
lysts  still  see  trouble  ahead  for  Pets.com  and 
its  competitors.  Even  if  online  compa¬ 
nies  streamline  logistics,  in  many  cases 
consumers  will  still  be  spending  almost 
as  much  on  shipping  fees  as  on  the  actual 
food,  points  out  Andrew  Bartels,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  research  leader  with  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group’s  Electronic  Commerce 
Knowledge  Center.  Bartels  predicts  that 
online  pet  stores  will  either  have  to 
partner  with  online  supermarkets  like 
Webvan.com  or  Streamline.com  to  leverage 
their  distribution  systems  or  become  niche 
retailers  of  hard-to-find,  high-end  and  read¬ 
ily  shippable  products  like,  say,  fur-lined 
doggie  mucklucks  for  inclement  weather. 


NOT  ALL  WEB  SURFERS  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL 

Many  companies  take  the  "Amazon"  approach  to  online  commerce  — offer  everything  under 
the  sun  and  hope  it  sells.  However,  companies  are  increasingly  realizing  that  just  like  in  the 
brick-and-mortar  world,  offering  the  right  product  is  more  profitable  than  offering  every  prod¬ 
uct,  and  knowing  who  your  customers  are  and  what  they  want  is  invaluable.  McKinsey  &  Co. 
and  Media  Metrix  surveyed  Web  consumers  earlier  this  year  and  discovered  that  they  fall  into 
six  basic  behavioral  groups.  Companies  that  don't  pay  attention  to  the  differences  risk  wasting 
their  time  attracting  unprofitable  visitors  and  alienating  their  best  customers. 

SIMPLIFIERS  29%  of  active  users.  Although  they  spend  relatively  little  time  on  the  Web 
(seven  hours  per  month),  they  account  for  more  than  half  of  all  online  transactions.  They  log 
on  to  accomplish  specific  tasks  simply  and  easily. 

Turn-ons:  convenience  and  reliable  customer  service 
Turnoffs:  pop-up  windows,  unsolicited  e-mails  and  chat  rooms 

SURFERS  8%  of  active  users.  They  account  for  32%  of  time  spent  online  and  access  four 
times  as  many  pages  as  the  average  user.  Surfers  move  quickly  between  domains  to  shop, 
explore  and  find  information  and  entertainment. 

Turn-ons:  cool  design,  strong  brand  and  features  like  games,  chat  rooms  and  streaming  video 
Turnoffs:  old  content  and  boredom 

BARGAINERS  8%  of  active  users.  These  active  deal-seekers  represent  52%  of  all  visits  to 
eBay  and  enjoy  searching  for  great  prices  and  participating  in  the  community  of  bargain- 
hunters. 

Turn-ons:  Priceline.com  and  Beanie  Babies 
Turnoffs:  paying  full  price 

CONNECTORS  36%  of  active  users.  They  are  relatively  new  to  the  Internet  and  are  looking 
for  ways  interact  and  explore.  Only  42%  have  made  an  online  purchase  (versus  the  average  of 
61%). 

Turn-ons:  chat  rooms,  novelties  such  as  e-greetings,  well-known  brands 
Turnoffs:  complex  and  intimidating  sites 

ROUTINERS  1 5%  of  active  users.  They  like  to  read  and  research  online  but  buy  offline. 
More  than  80%  of  their  time  is  spent  at  their  top  10  domains,  and  they  look  for  superior  and 
timely  content. 

Turn-ons:  the  latest  from  news  and  financial  sites 
Turnoffs:  old  news 

SPORTSTERS  4%  of  active  users.  They  act  like  Routiners  but  focus  largely  on  sports  and 
entertainment  sites.  They  key  with  both  groups  is  to  try  and  move  them  to  a  revenue¬ 
generating  model  where  they  pay  for  content.  It's  tough  to  do. 

Turn-ons:  ESPN.com,  colorful  sites  with  interactive  features  like  polls 

Turnoffs:  The  Financial  Times  -D.  Duffy 
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SOFTWARE  POWERS  THE  INTERNET 


www.oracle.com 


Copyright  © 2000  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Software  Powers  the  Internet  is  a  trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  Other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Regulatory  Roadblocks 

Napa,  Calif. 'based  Wine.com  faces  a  very 
different  kind  of  logistical  challenge — a  legal 
one.  State  laws  prohibit  Wine.com  and  other 
online  purveyors  of  wine  and  spirits  from 
shipping  alcohol  to  five  states.  In  many  of  the 
other  45,  they  must  ship  through  a  three- 
tiered  network  of  wine  producers,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  retailers  (a  holdover  regulation  from 
Prohibition  designed  to  stymie  organized 
crime).  Three-tiered  distribution  means  that 
consumers  have  to  wait  seven  to  10  business 


days  for  their  orders  to  arrive;  expedited 
shipping  is  impossible.  And  because  the  site 
delivers  through  local  distributors,  it  can  sell 
you  only  what  your  area’s  distributors  stock. 
Customers  who  log  on  to  the  site  for  the  first 
time  expecting  access  to  every  label  shown 
will  therefore  be  disappointed  to  discover 
that  many  brands  can’t  be  shipped  to  their 
address.  Once  customers  have  created  an 
account,  however,  the  site  recognizes 
them  on  subsequent  visits,  and  will  show 
only  wines  available  in  their  area. 


Because  Wine.com  is  private,  it’s  difficult 
to  tell  the  extent  to  which  shipping  restric¬ 
tions  have  affected  the  company’s  financial 
fortunes.  The  presence  of  customer  com¬ 
plaints  about  restricted  access  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  online  message  board  suggests  that 
sales  ($9  million  in  1999,  according  to 
Hoover’s  estimates)  would  be  higher  without 
the  restrictions.  And  it’s  clear  that  the  com¬ 
pany  takes  this  issue  seriously.  Peter  Granoff, 
Wine,  corn’s  cofounder,  senior  vice  president 
and  master  sommelier,  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Free  the  Grapes!,  a  national  coali¬ 
tion  of  consumers  and  winemakers  working 
to  provide  consumers  greater  access  to  wine. 

Realizing  that  it  can’t  offer  consumers 
every  bottle  of  wine  they  might  want, 
Wine.com  also  serves  up  a  healthy  side  dish 
of  education.  CEO  Bill  Newlands  attributes 
much  of  Wine.com’s  consumer  value  to  the 
“blush  factor”— and  he  ain’t  talkin’  rose.  “In  a 
liquor  store,  the  salesperson’s  knowledge  is 
often  so  great  that  many  people  are  afraid  to 
ask  [a  question],”  he  says.  “We  have  a  team 
of  wine  experts  who  have  reviewed  every¬ 
thing  on  the  site,  and  that  creates  trust  and 
confidence.”  In  addition  to  testing  and  rating 
each  bottle  it  sells  and  letting  consumers  ask 
anonymous  questions  on  the  site’s  message 
boards,  Wine.com  includes  a  complete  set 
of  tasting  notes  with  every  order  to  increase 
customers’  knowledge  of— and  interest  in- 
wine.  Wine.com  also  tracks  customer  pur¬ 
chases  and  uses  that  information  to 
recommend  other  wines  that  the  customer 
might  enjoy.  And  as  consumers  get  more 
educated  about  wine,  they  will  be  able  to 
create  their  own  cellars  on  the  site  to  “store” 
wines  they  would  like  to  purchase  some  day. 

Can  I  See  Some  ID,  Please? 
Wine.com  cannot  legally  sell  its  products  to 
individuals  under  the  age  of  21.  So  once 
you’ve  decided  to  entrust  the  company  with 
your  business,  it  needs  to  establish  whether 
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The  fluid  interconnection  of  customers,  vendors,  partners  over  the  Internet. 

This  is  a  dynamic  network.  It  is  not  the  future  of  business;  it  is  the  next  week  of 
business.  Discover  how  your  enterprise  can  link  internal  processes  with  all 
your  partners,  and  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  business.  Discover  the  dynamic 
network  delivered  by  the  ebusiness  platform  from  Vitria. 


#VITRIA 


A  dynamic  network  of  your 
key  customers,  vendors, 
and  partners  is  the  ultimate 
promise  of  ebusiness.  In  the 
new  economy,  having  a  future 
depends  on  how  effectively 
you  reduce  costs,  adapt  to 
changing  markets  and  customer 
needs,  build  new  business 
relationships,  and  implement  ' 
rapid  change.  Vitria  can  help. 

Vitria  delivers  the  next 
generation  of  ebusiness  today. 
Vitria’s  ebusiness  platform 
and  the  Vitria  Business 
Network  provide  quick  and 
easy  electronic  access  to  a 
broad  and  expanding  network 
of  online  business  service 
providers  within  and  across 
i  ndus  tries.  Com  panic  s 
forming  their  own  trading 
■  communities  around  a 
single  exchange  or  hub  now 
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realize  that  electronic  bonding 
with  an  entire  network  of  online 
trading  partners  is  the  next 
crucial  step.  And  automatically 
connecting  business  operations 
over  the  Internet,  with  real-time, 
system-to-system  exchange  of 
information  and  transactions, 
provides  unprecedented  opportu¬ 
nities  for  fast  business  growth. 
Enter  Vitria. 

Vitria  delivers  on  the  next 
generation  of  business  with  an 
i  nd  us  try  -  prove  n  ebusines  s 
platform  and  the  world’s  first 
dynamic  trading  partner 
network.  Put  it  into  play 
now  and  reap  the  rewards. 

Stay  isolated,  and  prepare  to 
explain  to  the  board  why 
your  company  didn’t  survive. 
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You  asked 


to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  ail  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 
non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 
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In  their  race  to  establish  an  online  presence. 


many  companies  have  poured  so  much 


TIME  AND  MONEY  into  customer  acquisi¬ 
tion  that  very  little  is  left  over  to  spend  on 
customer  service.  But  that  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  COSTLY  ERROR.  In  a  recent  Forrester 
Research  study,  90  percent  of  Web  shoppers 
ranked  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  as  "crucial." 

it  can  trust  you.  Because  the  order-fulfill- 
ment  folks  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
eyeball  customers  with  the  searching  suspi¬ 
cion  of  a  veteran  liquor  store  clerk,  the  com¬ 
pany  must  rely  on  other  means  of  preventing 
alcohol  sales  to  minors.  On  Wine. corn’s 
homepage,  a  rather  inconspicuous  underage 
drinking  statement  warns  consumers  that 
they  must  be  at  least  21  to  purchase  alcohol 
on  the  site  (big  deal,  right?).  Then  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  individuals  are  required  to  enter 
their  birth  date  on  the  penalty  of  perjury 
(which  probably  scares  only  the  underage 
law  students).  Finally,  when  the  wine  is 
delivered,  a  person  who  is  at  least  21  must 
sign  for  it  and  present  ID  (this  youthful 
reporter  answered  the  door  in  overalls  and  a 
ponytail  and  signed  for  her  plummy  Bom- 
marito  merlot  with  no  questions  asked,  no 
ID  requested).  Those  of  you  who  recall  the 
machinations  that  underage  drinkers  of  yore 
had  to  go  through  to  procure  alcohol  are 
probably  justifiably  unimpressed,  but  New- 
lands  defends  the  current  system.  “Think 
about  the  process  of  how  you  buy  locally,” 
he  says.  “Online  a  person  has  to  lie  three 
times  [to  acquire  a  bottle  of  wine],  locally 
you  only  have  to  lie  once.” 

Although  the  age  verification  issue  isn’t 
insurmountable,  it  does  complicate  matters 
for  online  wine  merchants  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  nervous  state  governments  to  loosen 
rather  than  tighten  the  already  onerous 
restrictions.  For  its  part,  Wine.com  is  among 
a  number  of  companies  looking  into  age 
verification  technology  that  R.J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Holdings  already  uses  on  its  site  to 


block  underage  visitors.  When  logging  on 
to  rjrdirect.com  you  can’t  get  so  much  as  a 
peek  at  Joe  Camel  or  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
without  making  it  through  a  registration 
process  designed  to  weed  out  those  too 
young  to  legally  buy  tobacco  products 
online.  Visitors  must  input  a  credit  card 
number,  home  address  and  e-mail  address; 
that  information  is  then  compared  against  a 
database  of  more  than  500  million  records, 
including  voter  registration  lists  and  home 
ownership  records,  for  matches.  The  site 
also  supports  filtering  services  like  Net 
Nanny  and  Cybersitter  so  that  parents  can 
block  their  kids’  access  to  the  site.  Good 
luck  getting  in,  by  the  way.  We  couldn’t! 

Can't  Touch  This 

The  desire  to  feel,  try  on  or  test  items 
before  plunking  down  the  plastic  has  been 
a  long-standing  business  barrier  for  mail¬ 
order  and  Internet  companies  alike.  Per¬ 
haps  that’s  why  online  retailers  have  been 
so  aggressive  about  using  technology  to 
replicate,  and  even  improve  upon,  the 
experience  of  shopping  in  a  store. 

Analysts  often  hold  up  Furniture.com  as 
an  example  of  a  company  that  is  swimming 
against  the  tide  of  consumer  psychology.  But 
Carl  Prindle,  senior  vice  president  of  prod¬ 
uct  development  for  the  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  company  points  out  that  furniture 
purchases  have  been  blind  for  a  long  time. 
“The  vast  majority  of  brick-and-mortar  fur¬ 
niture  sales  come  from  customers  who  are 
looking  at  catalog  images  or  holding  a  swatch 
over  a  frame  to  see  what  the  sofa  would  look 
like,”  says  Prindle.  “They  haven’t  been  that 
good  at  showing  product  because  floor  space 
is  limited  and  inventory  costs  are  so  high.” 

To  lure  shoppers  online,  Furniture.com 
has  put  a  great  deal  of  energy  into  developing 
visualization  technologies  that  will  help  cus¬ 
tomers  see  how  a  piece  of  furniture  will  look 
in  their  home.  On  the  site,  customers  can 


view  a  picture  of  any  item  in  any  available 
fabric,  and  the  company  is  also  experiment¬ 
ing  with  3-D  visualization  that  would  make 
it  possible  to  see  an  item  from  any  angle.  Fur¬ 
niture. com  currently  offers  a  room  planner 
that  allows  customers  to  input  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  every  piece  of  furniture  in  their  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  to  see  whether  a  sofa  might  be  too 
large.  By  the  end  of  this  year  customers  will 
be  able  to  e-mail  a  scanned  picture  of  a  room 
with  its  existing  furniture  and  drop  items 
into  the  picture  to  see  how  they  look  and  fit. 

But  the  company  has  no  time  to  waste  in 
its  efforts  to  convince  shoppers  to  buy 
online.  Its  1999  earnings  reflected  a  loss  of 
$43.7  million  on  just  $10.9  million  in  sales. 
And  although  the  company  pulled  in  more 
than  $20  million  in  customer  orders  during 
the  first  six  months  of  2000,  between  April 
and  June  Furniture.com  withdrew  a 
planned  IPO,  lost  its  senior  vice  president  of 
operations  and  vice  president  of  engineering 
and  cut  its  workforce  by  about  41  percent. 

“Furniture.com  is  pretty  overextended,” 
adds  Giga’s  Bartels.  He  notes  that  customers 
have  been  using  sites  like  Furniture.com 
largely  for  research  but  then  go  into  a  regu¬ 
lar  store  to  actually  see  the  item  and  make 
the  purchase.  Click-and-mortar  companies 
like  Pottery  Barn  and  Ethan  Allen  may  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  Customers  can 
research  their  products  online  and  then  go 
into  a  store  to  check  out  the  product  or  make 
the  purchase.  Either  way,  they  get  the  sale. 

Virtual  Fitting  Room 

Whether  visualization  technologies  will  be 
enough  to  close  online  sales  on  big-ticket 
items  remains  to  be  seen.  But  for  an  estab¬ 
lished  cataloger  like  Lands’  End,  the  Web 
represents  a  new,  and  decidedly  more 
dynamic,  medium  for  doing  what  the  com¬ 
pany  has  long  done:  sell  clothes  that  people 
can’t  touch  before  buying.  And  the  stakes 
are  considerably  lower  than  they  are  for 
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Furniture.com.  After  all,  clothing  is  rela- 
tively  inexpensive  and  easy  to  return — and 
the  pressure  on  Lands’  End  to  make  its  Web 
venture  profitable  quickly  isn’t  as  intense, 
given  its  successful  catalog  business. 

But  while  its  clothing  might  not  be  the 
trendiest,  the  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  clothier  has 
been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  online  retailing 
since  going  virtual  in  1995.  Two  years  ago  the 
company  launched  the  first  online  personal 
model,  a  customizable  computer-generated 
figure  shoppers  use  to  “try  on”  clothing 
online.  Today,  women  can  fill  out  a  detailed 
questionnaire  to  create  a  model  from  their 
exact  measurements  and  get  depressed  about 
how  they  “virtually”  look  in  a  swimsuit. 
Lands’  End  also  suggests  outfits  that  would 
flatter  their  particular  body  type.  For  1999, 
Lands’  End’s  Internet  sales  hit  $138  million,  a 
whopping  226  percent  increase  from  the  pre¬ 


vious  year.  The  company  attributes  much  of 
its  online  sales  growth  to  the  personal  model. 

Who  Asked  You? 

With  so  much  junk  floating  around  on  the 
Internet,  it  can  be  very  hard  for  a  website  to 
develop  credibility — especially  if  it  doles 
out  advice  and  shares  expertise.  After  all, 
who  wants  to  take  counsel  from  some 
nameless,  faceless  entity? 

When  Gazoontite,  a  San  Francisco-based 
allergy  care  retailer,  launched  its  website  as 
an  extension  of  its  four  store  locations,  pro¬ 
viding  an  online  nurse  to  give  out  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  was  a  risky  move.  Nurse 
Carlene  Gibbons — that’s  “Nurse  Carlene”  to 
the  Gazoontite  faithful — has  proved  to  be  a 
hit  both  on  the  site,  where  she  answers 
questions  weekday  mornings,  and  in  the 
company’s  San  Francisco  store,  which  she 


visits  twice  a  month.  Lawyers  advised  the 
company’s  founder  and  former  CEO  Soon- 
Chart  Yu  against  becoming  a  source  of  med¬ 
ical  advice,  fearing  malpractice  lawsuits. 
After  weighing  the  decision  carefully,  Yu 
concluded  that  making  Nurse  Carlene’s 
advice  available  to  consumers  not  only 
offered  a  valuable  service  but  also  created  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  company’s 
brand.  As  for  the  legal  worries,  “Lawyers  tell 
you  everything  is  problematic”  says  Yu.  “You 
weigh  the  consumer  benefit  versus  the  risk.” 
Of  course,  Gazoontite  appears  to  benefit 
from  Nurse  Carlene’s  advice  as  well;  the 
company  maintains  that  the  conversion  rate 
of  browsers  to  purchasers  hovers  near  5  per¬ 
cent  when  she  is  online.  (The  average  for 
online  retailers  is  1  percent  to  5  percent.) 

Innovative  technologies  and  a  nimble 
approach  to  business  strategy  can  prolong 
a  company’s  survival  in  the  wilds  of  online 
commerce.  But  these  days,  impatient 
investors  and  venture  capitalists — not  con¬ 
sumers — have  the  biggest  say  in  what  floun¬ 
ders  and  what  flourishes  on  the  Web.  In 
August,  Living.com,  one  of  Furniture. corn’s 
main  competitors,  filed  for  bankruptcy,  join¬ 
ing  the  growing  number  of  corporate  corpses 
strewn  along  the  rocky  path  to  profitability. 
Even  the  backing  of  coffee  colossus  Starbucks 
and  a  powerful  branding  partnership  with 
Amazon.com  couldn’t  attract  enough  ven¬ 
ture  funding  to  save  the  ailing  Austin-based 
company.  Although  this  doesn’t  necessarily 
spell  disaster  for  the  online  furniture  mar¬ 
ket,  it  does  suggest  that  Furniture.com  may 
want  to  adjust  its  sensory  priorities.  The 
company  may  be  able  to  get  around  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  need  to  touch  and  feel  a  sofa,  but 
there’s  no  avoiding  the  fact  that  its  investors 
want  to  see  the  green.  R1 


Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  is  in  fact  of  legal  drinking  age 
and  didn't  have  to  lie  at  all  to  buy  merlot  online.  She  can 
be  reached  at  dduffy@darwinmag.com . 
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IS  THIS  HOW  YOU  IMAGINE  THE  WEB? 


Robust  is  just  the  beginning.  You  want  something  that 
produces  a  high  yield.  Leverage  the  Internet,  and  your 
business  will  reap  enormous  growth  and  success. 

With  Allaire™  you  can  harvest  opportunities  you  never 
thought  possible.  Our  software  platform  enables  you  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  the  new  Internet  economy 
-  like  enhanced  productivity,  new  revenue  streams, 
increased  customer  satisfaction  -  and  provide  your  online 
business  the  fertile  ground  it  needs  to  keep  flourishing.  Our 
products  and  services  let  you  build  your  business  on  the 
Web,  on  your  own  terms,  without  compromise.  You  now  have 
the  power  to  develop  new  business  models,  streamline 
processes,  improve  customer  and  partner  relationships, 
and  generate  more  profits.  Which  lets  you  pick  from 
a  crop  of  online  opportunities. 


<a 1 la ir e> 

www.allaire.com 

1  888  939  2545 


Allaire  and  the  Allaire  logo  are  trademarks  and  Is  This  How  You  Imagine  the  Web?  is  a  servicemark  of  Allaire  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  products  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.  ©  2000  Allaire  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Interview:  Jim  Clark 


THE 

DISORGANIZATION 

MAN 


► 

As  the  world  anticipates  his  next 
move,  Jim  Clark— high-tech  sailor 
and  the  man  behind  Silicon  Graphics, 
Netscape  and  a  slew  of  other  business 
endeavors— gets  ready  for  another 
adventure,  by  tom  davenport 


THE  LAST  DECADE  HAS  BEEN  ONE  OF  INCREDIBLE  TECHNICAL 

tumult.  And  like  an  earthquake  centered  in  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley,  the  hundreds  of  new  companies  spawned  there  have 
added  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  today’s  thriving 
economy.  Behind  at  least  five  of  those  startups  stands 
Jim  Clark,  mastermind  behind  the  Geometry  Engine 
chip  that  brought  3-D  graphics — and  virtual  reality — to 
the  world. 

Most  of  the  Valley’s  venture  capitalists  saw  Clark’s 
new  chip  as  a  useless  toy,  and  companies  like  Apollo, 
Digital  Equipment,  Hewlett-Packard  and  IBM  all  turned 
down  the  opportunity  to  license  his  invention.  But 
Clark  managed  to  attract  some  of  the  world’s  finest  tech¬ 
nical  talent  from  Bell  Labs,  HP,  MIT,  Stanford  University 
and  Xerox  Corp.’s  Palo  Alto  Research  Center  because 
they  saw  the  possibilities  in  Clark’s  silicon  chip.  In  1981, 
he  founded  Silicon  Graphics  (SGI),  and  before  long, 
Steven  Spielberg  and  George  Lucas  were  among  his  first 
customers. 

A  dozen  or  so  years  later,  Clark  left  Silicon  Graphics 
and  called  on  a  team  of  young  programmers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  who  had  written  the  popular  Internet 
software  tool  called  Mosaic.  Collaborating  with  Marc 
Andreessen,  Clark  cofounded  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  to  help  commercialize  the  World  Wide 
Web,  and  the  Internet  economy  was  born.  Netscape’s 
success  was  eventually  seen  as  the  catalyst  for  the  cre- 
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ation  of  other  companies  like  At  Home 
Corp.,  eBay,  Excite  and  Yahoo. 

In  1996,  Clark  created  the  ambitious 
Healtheon  Corp.,  which  he  hoped  to  use 
to  tap  in  t.o  the  $1.5  trillion-a-year  U.S. 
heath-care  industry.  His  latest  endeavors 
include  Healtheon/ WebMD  Corp., 
myCFO,  Shutterfly  and  DNA  Sciences, 
the  world’s  first  consumer-focused  genet¬ 
ics  company  that  is  working  to  discover 
treatments  for  diseases  through  research 
on  the  Human  Genome  Project. 

Clark  is  full  of  ideas  that  change  from 
one  moment  to  the  next.  Visionary, 
sailor,  self-professed  “venture  entrepre- 
neur”-- -such  simple  labels  inadequately 
describe  the  man  who  has  successfully 
guided  three  companies  from  inception 
to  IPO  with  more  than  $1  billion  in  mar¬ 
ket  capitalization. 

He  arguably  set  off  the  Internet  stock 
boom  by  taking  Netscape  public  at  an 
early  stage — reputedly  so  that  he  could 
pay  for  his  huge,  computer-controlled 
sailboat.  Clark  was  also  one  of  the  early 
instigators  of  the  government  suit  against 
Microsoft,  although  he  has  now  become  a 
defender  of  (and  investor  in)  the  com¬ 
pany.  Clark  is  probably  best  understood 
as  a  one-man  adventure  story.  In  The  New 
New  Thing  (W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  2000), 
author  Michael  Lewis  paints  Clark  as 
someone  who  leads  people  into  places 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  gone,  at 
least  not  willingly.  “Most  people  don’t 
enjoy  making  huge  gambles  on  the 
future,”  writes  Lewis.  “They  would  just 
as  soon  have  someone  else  tell  them  what 
to  do.  And  that  is  what  Jim  Clark  did. 
From  the  moment  Netscape  made  him  a 
billionaire,  he  acquired  a  new  form  of 
power:  the  power  of  being  Jim  Clark. 
Half  the  engineers  in  the  Valley  wanted 
to  work  for  whatever  company  he 


started,  on  the  assumption  that  if  anyone 
was  going  to  predict  the  future  it  was  Jim 
Clark.” 

The  question  is  now:  What  will  he  do 
next?  To  find  out,  Tom  Davenport,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Andersen  Consulting  Institute 
for  Strategic  Change  in  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  and  distinguished  scholar  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Babson  College,  caught  up  with 
the  elusive  Clark  at  his  offices  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.,  for  this  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  for  Darwin. 


►  Tom  Davenport:  You've  fathered  a  lot  of 
companies.  How  are  your  progeny  doing? 
Jim  Clark:  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Sili¬ 
con  Graphics  anymore  and  don’t  even 
know  what’s  going  on  there,  so  I  won’t 
comment  on  it.  Netscape  is  out  of  my 
hands  as  well.  But  I  think  myCFO  has  a 
bright  future.  And  I  am  still  a  very  big 
believer  in  Healtheon/WebMD,  although 
the  health-care  environment  is  very  com¬ 
plicated. 

Is  the  marketplace  more  complex  than 
you  had  originally  believed? 

Much  more  so.  It’s  very  convoluted.  And 
it’s  tough  to  make  any  difference  at  the 
level  of  the  consumer.  Most  people  think 
it’s  that  level  where  change  is  really  nec¬ 
essary,  but  you  can’t  really  make  money 
over  the  Internet  with  consumer  health 
care.  People  aren’t  willing  to  pay  for  the 
information.  In  general,  it’s  difficult  to 
make  money  with  consumer-based  net¬ 
work  services;  very  few  people  have 
done  it. 

So  you're  focused  on  the  business-to- 
business  side  of  health  care? 

Mostly  on  physicians.  We’re  trying  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  run  their  busi¬ 


nesses.  Through  our  acquisitions  we 
already  do  about  90  percent  of  the 
Internet-based  health-care  transactions  in 
the  U.S.,  but  that’s  only  about  30  percent 
of  the  total.  There’s  a  lot  of  growth  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  other  70  percent.  Also,  there 
are  a  lot  of  businesses  that  would  like  to 
reach  physicians  and  other  health-care 
audiences  over  the  Internet,  and  we  think 
we  can  play  a  role  in  helping  them.  Over¬ 
all,  I  think  Healtheon/WebMD  will  have  a 
major  impact,  but  it  will  take  a  while. 

I  got  the  feeling  from  reading  Michael 
Lewis's  book  that  you  get  bored  with  the 
details  in  the  businesses  you  start.  Do 
the  daily  details  of  reforming  the  U.S. 
health-care  system  interest  you? 

It’s  a  misinterpretation  of  my  life  that  I  get 
bored  easily.  It’s  simply  that  working  out 
the  details  isn’t  my  role.  It’s  the  CEO’s 
role.  If  you  disagree  with  the  CEO  on  the 
direction  of  the  company,  that’s  a  big 
problem.  Because  of  the  nature  of  my  per¬ 
sonality — I’m  very  opinionated — when  I 
get  involved  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  I  make 
pronouncements  that  will  undoubtedly 
conflict  with  those  of  the  CEO.  I  learned 
at  Silicon  Graphics  that  the  founder  has 
to  let  the  CEO  do  that  job.  So  in  the  post- 
SGI  phase  of  my  life,  I  don’t  get  heavily 
involved  with  the  companies  I  start. 

Do  you  think  you  could  be  a  good  day-to- 
day  CEO  again? 

I  could.  I  did  it  at  Netscape  for  a  while. 
But  I  don’t  want  to  now,  and  I  have 
enough  money  so  that  I  don’t  have  to.  It 
takes  a  huge  amount  of  commitment,  and 
I’ve  got  other  things  I  want  to  do... sail  my 
boat  once  a  month  and  live  in  Florida. 

Is  the  day-to-day  role  of  the  CEO  as 
important,  for  example,  as  your  own? 
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THE  IKON  PLATFORM:  A  DECLARATION  OF  PRODUCTIVITY 


At  IKON  Office  Solutions,  our  pledge  is  to  make  your  office  more  productive,  by  partnering  with  you  to 
provide  the  widest  range  of  office  systems,  services  and  solutions  on  any  ticket. 

Now  every  day  is  Independence  Day.  With  IKON,  you're  free  to  select  the  best  solutions  from 
leading  manufacturers  like  Canon,  Ricoh  and  Oce,  including  unique  enablers  co-developed  with  respected 
third-party  leaders  like  Adobe,  EDOX,  Fiery,  Splash,  HP,  IntraNet  Solutions,  Microsoft  and  T/R  Systems. 

We'll  never  just  sell  you  a  copier.  We  analyze  your  needs  and  goals,  then  deliver  complete  solutions 
that  can  improve  your  workflow  as  well  as  your  cashflow.  So  after  you  review  this  announcement,  we 
invite  you  to  call  1-888-ASK-IKON.  You'll  see  why  nearly  400,000  office  innovators  have  already  said 
"Yes,  IKON."  And  we're  confident  that  before  long,  you'll  be  saying  it  too. 


★ 

FOR  TOTAL  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE: 

BEST  SELECTION  OF  COLOR  COPIER/PRINTERS 

Talk  about  Running  Mates!  From  the  midsize  office  to  the  Oval  Office,  our 
Canon  CLC  1100  Series  shows  your  Primary  Colors  with  800x400  dpi 
equivalent  quality  and  1  1  ppm  color  (42  ppm  b&w).  Pick  our  network- 
ready  Ricoh  Aficio®4000  Series  for  6  ppm  color  (31  ppm  b&w).  Both 
offer  12"xl8"  output  plus  1  l"xl7"  full-bleed  printing  on  heavy  stock. 
IKON's  full  spectrum  of  color  solutions  helps  you  win  any  campaign! 


FOR  PEACE,  PROGRESS  &  PROSPERITY: 

LATEST  DIGITAL  COPIER/PRINTERS 


Everybody  promises  progress.  But  IKON  delivers  it,  with  our  remarkable 
array  of  digital  b&w  copiers.  Elect  600  dpi  quality  with  our  Ricoh  Aficio 
850,  the  85  ppm  office  powerhouse.  Or  run  with  our  1200x600  dpi 
equivalent  digital  dynamo,  the  60  ppm  Canon  imageRUNNER™  600. 
Both  give  you  professional  printing  convenience  right  from  your  desktop. 
And  both  keep  the  peace  with  our  dream  team  of  7,500  service 
technicians  and  award-winning  IT  corps! 
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FOR  A  DIGITAL  DEMOCRACY: 

IKON'S  DIGITAL  EXPRESS® 2000 


Vote  for  IKON  to  get  the  job  done  when  it  comes  to  just-in-time  and 
overflow  printing.  IKON's  Digital  Express  2000  connects  you  with  one 
of  America's  largest  digital  printing  and  distribution  networks  via  the 
Internet,  so  you  can  send  documents  from  your  desktop  to  any  or  all  of 
IKON's  digital  print  production  centers  for  printing  and  distribution. 

With  Digital  Express  2000,  you'll  have  peace  of  mind,  knowing  your 
documents  will  be  printed  and  distributed  in  a  timely,  cost-effective  way. 
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FOR  TOTAL  FISCAL  FITNESS: 

CORPORATE  OUTSOURCING 


Relax.  You  can  focus  on  your  agenda,  and  we'll  take  care  of  the  rest. 
IKON  can  staff,  train,  equip  and  manage  your  facilities  to  handle  all  of 
your  document  copying,  printing  and  delivery  needs,  including  storage, 
conversion  and  retrieval — with  consistently  high  productivity,  quality 
and  speed.  IKON's  Outsourcing  Services  provide  year-in,  year-out 
savings  that  could  make  you  debate  what  to  do  with  the  surplus. 


★ 


FOR  EQUALITY  IN  THE  WORKPLACE: 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  KIOSK  SYSTEM 


Once  only  graphic  gurus  could  transform  paper  documents  into  digital 
form.  But  with  IKON's  Kiosk  with  Adobe®  Acrobat®  Messenger,™ 
everyone  can.  Smaller  than  a  voting  booth,  it  makes  it  easy  to  turn 
paper  documents  (with  all  formatting,  graphics  and  colors  intact)  into 
digital  Adobe  PDF  files  and  distribute  them  by  e-mail,  fax  or  the  Web 
with  higher  efficiency  and  lower  costs.  So  it's  a  great  way  to 
fight  inflation,  too. 
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PUT  IKON 
IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

TODAY. 


CALL 

1-888-ASK-IKON. 


ASK  ABOUT  THESE  POWERFUL  IKON  SYSTEMS,  SERVICES  AND  SOLUTIONS: 


^  Digital  Copier/Printers 
3  Color  Solutions 
3  Paper-to-Digital  Conversion 
^  Distributed  Printing 
^  e-Business  Development 


^  Facilities  Management 
^  Imaging  Solutions 
^  Legal  Outsourcing  Services 
^  Network  Assessment  and  Design 
^  Technology  Training 


Paid  for  by  The  National  Committee  to  Bring  IKON  to  Your  Office. 

©IKON  Office  Solutions,  Inc.  2000. 

IKON  Office  Solutions®  Digital  Express®  2000  and 
IKON:  The  Way  Business  Gets  CommunicatedSM 
are  trademarks  of  IKON  Office  Solutions,  Inc.  All  other 
trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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The  Way  Business  Gets  Commul 


Interview:  Jim  Clark 


Jim  Clark  receives  a  PhD  in 
computer  science  from  the 
University  of  Utah,  where  his 
thesis  is  the  first 
implementation  of  what  is 
known  today  as  "virtual 
reality" 


While  teaching  at 
Stanford,  Clark  founds  Silicon 
Graphics,  a  company  built  on 
his  vision  of  producing 
affordable  3-D  computer 
systems  capable  of  rendering 
images  interactively  and  in 
real-time.  He  serves  as  its 
chairman  for  13  years,  during 
which  time  SGI  grows  to  more 
than  $4  billion  in  annual 
revenues 


THE  BOOM  AND 
THE  MAST 


Clark  founds  Healtheon,  a 
virtual  health-care  network 


Netscape  is  purchased  by  AOL; 
Clark  resigns  as  chairman. 
Clark  launches  myCFO.  Later 
in  the  year,  he  cofounds 
Shutterfly. 
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Clark  invents  the  Geometry 
Engine,  a  3-D  chip 


Clark  cofounds  Netscape  with 
Marc  Andreessen  and  serves 
as  its  chairman 


With  a  small  crew  of  sailors 
and  programmers,  Clark 
prepares  to  sail  Hyperion,  his 
high-tech  sailboat,  across  the 
Atlantic 


Clark  helps  fund  DNA 
Sciences,  the  world's  first 
consumer-focused  genetics 
company 


It’s  certainly  important.  But  the  probability 
that  the  CEOs  of  the  companies  I’ve 
founded  would  have  gone  into  the  busi- 
nesses  on  their  own  is  practically  nil.  I 
have  the  initiative.  I’m  good  at  starting 
companies,  and  I  understand  the  formula 
for  making  them  successful. 

What  do  you  look  for  in  the  CEOs  you 
recruit? 

A  leader.  A  good  manager.  Someone  who 
is  trusted  by  others.  Someone  who  is  sta¬ 
ble  and  organizationally  minded.  Some¬ 
one  with  experience.  Someone  who  is 
financially  practical.  Someone  who  is 


comprehensive  in  scope  because  CEOs 
have  to  be  able  to  understand  how  all  the 
pieces  fit  together.  Someone  who  inspires 
the  employees  within  the  organization. 
But  CEOs  aren’t  the  only  thing  that  mat¬ 
ters.  You  need  a  great  CFO  too. 

How  would  you  describe  your  own  role  in 
the  companies  you  founded? 

Well,  in  some  ways  I’m  like  a  venture  cap¬ 
italist.  But  there  are  some  differences 
between  me  and  the  average  VC.  For  one, 
most  VCs  have  not  started  companies. 
They  just  look  at  business  plans.  For 
another,  most  VCs  have  never  really 


worked  in  companies  or  been  a  real  part 
of  a  startup.  Some  seasoned  VCs,  like  Don 
Valentine  at  Sequoia  Capital,  have  seen 
lots  of  examples  and  know  what  it  takes. 
But  the  VCs  who  are  just  out  of  business 
school  don’t  know  anything  about  starting 
or  running  a  company,  and  they  shouldn’t 
be  in  the  business.  They’d  be  much  better 
off  working  in  companies,  say  in  business 
development.  There  are  some  other  differ¬ 
ences— VCs  use  other  people’s  money,  and 
I  use  my  own.  They  have  staff,  and  I  am 
on  my  own.  Usually  I’ll  bring  in  some  VC 
participation  in  my  companies,  but  a  lot  of 
it  is  my  own  money. 
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Interview:  Jim  Clark 


It  seems  that  one  big  difference  would  be 
that  you  are  the  instigator— you  have  the 
ideas.  That  isn't  usually  the  role  of  a  ven¬ 
ture  capitalist. 

That’s  right.  At  SGI,  Healtheon,  Netscape 
and  myCFO,  I  thought  of  the  business. 
With  Shutterfly  it  really  wasn’t  my  idea;  I 
just  decided  to  invest  and  help  out. 

I  guess  one  thing  you  have  in  common 
with  VCs  is  that  you  help  find  the  people 
to  run  the  company.  True? 

Yes,  but  I  don’t  invest  in  people  I  don’t 
know.  Most  of  the  companies  I  get 
involved  with  are  run  by  people  who  I’ve 
worked  with  before.  VCs  couldn’t  afford 
to  do  that— there  wouldn’t  be  enough 
companies  like  that. 

Is  there  a  name  for  what  you  do?  And  do 
you  know  of  anybody  else  who  does  it? 

One  name  might  be  a  venture  entrepre- 
neur.  I’m  not  sure  anyone  else  does  what 
I  do.  But  I  could  only  see  it  in  startups. 

In  a  way  it  seems  odd  to  think  of  you  as  a 
variation  on  a  venture  capitalist,  since 
you  are  well-known  for  limiting  their 
involvement  and  their  equity  in  the  com¬ 
panies  you've  founded.  Do  you  think 
you've  been  a  supporter  of  the  technical 
and  managerial  people  in  your  compa¬ 
nies  at  the  expense  of  VCs? 

I  think  I  am  known  as  someone  who 
defends  the  interests  of  the  technical  peo- 
pie  and  makes  sure  that  they  get  their  fair 
share,  and  consequently  I  get  approached 
by  many  of  them  when  I  start  a  new 
company.  I  am  a  technical  guy  and  I  start 
technically  oriented  companies,  so  I  tend 
to  need  technical  people  at  an  early  stage. 
Because  they  come  in  early  and  take  a  lot 
of  risk,  they  get  rewarded  pretty  well. 

Not  that  the  managers  don’t  get  rewarded 


too.  But  maybe  not  as  much  as  in  some 
companies. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  senior  managers  in  a 
lot  of  the  Internet  companies  receive  too 
much  of  the  equity? 

Absolutely.  And  I  won’t  invest  in  them  if 
I  think  the  top  team  is  taking  too  much.  I 
was  recently  offered  a  deal  in  which  the 
top  three  managers  would  own  half  of 
the  company.  I  said  no  way  am  I  going  to 
be  involved  with  that  kind  of  equity  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Do  you  have  a  pretty  good  sense  of  how 
much  equity  to  give  to  whom? 

More  than  that,  I  have  a  spreadsheet.  I’ve 
built  models  that  specify  a  “hierarchy  of 
equity  distribution,”  as  I  call  it.  And  it 
works  very  well. 

What  do  you  think  the  implications  are  of 
a  broader  distribution  of  equity? 

It’s  not  just  broader,  it  was  nonexistent 
before.  You  didn’t  see  employees  below 
the  very  highest  level  of  senior  manage¬ 
ment  owning  stock  in  Standard  Oil  or 
GM  or  Ford  or  GE.  But  today  it’s  every¬ 
where,  at  least  in  Silicon  Valley.  And 
there’s  no  going  back.  It’s  good  for  the 
companies,  and  it’s  good  for  the  economy. 

Do  you  think  the  widespread  distribution 
of  stock  to  employees  is  inevitable 
around  the  world? 

This  “capitalistic  socialism,”  as  I  call  it,  is 
going  to  be  everywhere.  There’s  no  going 
back.  It’s  at  least  going  to  happen  any¬ 
where  that  you  have  a  hard  time  recruit¬ 
ing  employees. 

Has  the  recent  decline  in  technology 
equities  affected  your  companies  much? 

Yes,  it  has.  The  bloom  is  off  the  startup 
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rose.  The  companies  will  probably  have 
a  much  tougher  time  getting  the  money 
they  need  for  later-stage  financing.  So  I 
may  have  to  decide  whether  I  want  to 
own  a  bigger  piece  myself. 

You  did  that  with  Healtheon,  didn't  you? 

I  did,  and  I  will  probably  do  it  again  with 
some  of  these  other  companies  if  the  val¬ 
uations  are  too  low. 

Do  you  feel  at  all  responsible  for  the 
inflated  value  of  equities  for  technology 
companies?  After  all,  you're  widely  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  the  first  company— at 
Netscape— to  go  public  before  you  had 
any  earnings.  And  Lewis's  book  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  was  because  you  needed 
money  to  buy  your  boat.  Was  that  true? 
Well,  it’s  true  that  we  were  among  the 
first  to  go  public  without  earnings,  and  it 
did  lead  to  a  wave  of  companies  going 
public  without  any  earnings.  Maybe  the 
boat  had  a  little  bit  to  do  with  it.  But  one 
person  can’t  decide  to  take  a  company 
public  by  himself.  It  takes  a  lot  of  people. 
And  we  needed  the  money  to  do  battle 
with  Microsoft. 

Do  you  feel  responsible  for  the  Internet 
bubble? 

We  may  have  been  the  first  to  go  out  so 
early,  but  we  had  solid  prospects.  We 
grew  from  $75  million  to  $375  million  in 
the  year  before  we  went  public,  and  we 
had  positive  cash  flow  in  the  quarter 
before  we  went  public.  Many  of  the  other 
companies  that  did  it  didn’t  have  our 
growth  and  our  cash  flow,  and  they 
shouldn’t  have  gone  public.  It  wasn’t  our 
fault  that  so  many  other  companies 
adopted  the  model  without  the  underly¬ 
ing  financials.  It  all  got  out  of  hand,  but  it 
wasn’t  because  of  us. 


The  top  performers  in  the  FORTUNP  Global  500  use  Teradata'“from  NCR. 

Do  they  see  something  you  don’t? 


Relationship  Technology  Solutions.  They’re  bringing  the  world’s  most  wik  m  m  /7/Tk  |  |  |  H\  \  I  ■  I 
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Six  of  the  world’s  top  ten  retailers,  seven  of  the  world’s  top  nine  -  ™  ™  u 

Introducing  Relationship  Technology™ Solutions  from  NCR,  the  power  to  know. 


telecommunications  companies,  six  of  the  world’s  top  seven  airlines 
and  the  world’s  leading  banks  all  depend  on  a  Teradata “  Active  Data 
Warehouse  from  NCR.  It  makes  relationships  more  powerful  and  more 
profitable.  From  deep  in  your  supply  chain,  through  your  network  and  on 
out  to  the  customer.  It’s  as  big  as  you  need,  as  fast  as  you  can  imagine  and 
more  intelligent  than  anything  on  the  planet.  For  a  closer  look,  visit 
www.teradata.com  today  and  get  your  Teradata  Knowledge  Pack. 
We  give  you  the  power  to  know. 
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Interview:  Jim  Clark 


So  what  do  you  think  really  caused  the 
excessive  valuations? 

Well,  the  Internet  itself  caused  it.  People 
started  day-trading  on  the  Internet  and 
exchanging  stock  tips  over  it,  and  every¬ 
thing  just  went  wild. 

Would  you  say  that  the  Internet  hasn't 
been  good  for  the  economy? 

No,  of  course  it’s  been  good  for  the  econ¬ 
omy.  It’s  been  the  major  factor  in  the 
economy’s  growth  and  in  the  country’s 
productivity  improvements.  I  read  this 
morning  in  some  government  statistics 
that  it’s  been  responsible  for  half  of  the 
productivity  improvements  over  the  past 
several  years. 

I  read  that  too,  but  I  wonder  if  you  can 
really  measure  it.  For  years,  economists 
said  that  there  was  no  productivity  effect 
from  IT.  Now  they're  saying  it  deserves 
all  the  credit.  I  don't  think  the  measures 
are  very  good,  and  I  don't  buy  this  magi¬ 
cal  turnaround  in  such  a  short  time. 

Well,  it’s  absolutely  true.  It’s  because  of 
the  Internet.  You  can  just  look  at  how  it’s 
helping  productivity.  Answering  cus¬ 
tomer  questions  on  the  Web,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  much  more  efficient  than  doing  it 
in  a  call  center.  It’s  like  the  telephone— 
nobody  would  say  that  you  could  do 
business  today  without  it. 

I  just  think  it's  very  difficult  to  measure. 
There  are  undoubtedly  some  positive 
effects,  and  judging  from  the  statistics 
about  how  people  use  the  Web,  I'm  sure 
there  are  some  negative  ones  as  well.  It's 
like  telephones  — while  it  would  be  nuts 
to  get  rid  of  them,  there's  no  doubt  that 
we  waste  a  lot  of  time  on  them.  And 
i  obody  ever  did  a  good  job  of  measuring 
tl  nr  productivity  impact,  either. 


The  Internet’s  effect  would  be  a  lot  easier 
to  measure,  because  it  has  been  put  in 
place  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time. 

Where  do  you  think  we  are  in  terms  of 
our  economy's  transition  to  the  Internet? 

I  think  we’re  just  beginning.  There  are  all 
these  companies  that  still  have  antiquated 
systems  built  around  old  IBM  computers. 
And  all  those  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

Would  you  put  ERP  [enterprise  resource 
planning]  systems  in  that  category? 

Sure. 

I  don't  think  they'll  disappear  very  soon. 
There's  nothing  on  the  Internet  that  has 
their  functionality. 

There  may  not  be  today,  but  there  will  be. 

So  what  do  you  think  is  coming  next? 
Where  will  you  invest  your  energies  in 
the  future? 

Well,  I  am  already  saturated  given  the 
companies  I’m  involved  with,  but  if  I 
were  to  do  something  else  it  would  be  in 
the  areas  I’m  involved  with  now.  I’m 
working  with  SmartPipes,  an  Internet 
service  provider  that  deals  with  voice- 
over-IP  [telephone  over  the  Internet]  and 
that  unifies  IP  offerings  from  multiple 
communications  carriers.  I’m  also  work¬ 
ing  with  DNA  Sciences,  a  biotechnology 
company. 

So  your  interests  are  in  both  Internet- 
related  companies  and  biotechnology? 

A  little  narrower  than  that.  Anything 
involved  with  improving  bandwidth, 
wireless  connectivity  or  services  related 
to  them.  You  can  take  three  words,  ubiq¬ 
uity,  wireless  and  bandwidth,  and  put  them 
in  parentheses,  and  then  put  them  next 
to  services  or  applications  that  utilize 
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them.  Anything  involving  the  broader 
dissemination  of  the  Internet  will,  I 
think,  be  big. 

Do  you  think  biotechnology  is  ready 
to  be  invested  in?  You  gave  a  big  gift 
to  Stanford  University  for  "bioengin¬ 
eering." 

I  do  think  that  the  whole  area  of  biotech¬ 
nology  and  genetics  has  enormous  com¬ 
mercial  potential.  Companies  like  Celera 
Genomics  and  others  are  going  to  be  a 
major  force  in  the  economy.  The  Stan¬ 
ford  project  is  broader  than  genetics  or 
biotechnology,  though.  We  call  it  “Bio-X” 
because  it’s  the  combination  of  biology 
and  a  lot  of  other  scientific  disciplines — 
computer  science,  engineering,  physics, 
chemistry.  The  center  will  bring  all  of 
these  people  together.  We’ll  have  labora¬ 
tories  with  no  walls  so  that  there  will  be 
no  barriers  to  collaboration.  We  want  to 
have  a  physical  facility  that  leads  people 
to  share  what  they’re  up  to  with  each 
other. 

It  sounds  as  if  you  believe  that  universi¬ 
ties  still  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
the  economy. 

They’re  one  of  the  few  places  where  you  get 
the  right  combination  of  talent — in  both  the 
young  people  and  the  professors  who  are 
willing  to  work  with  them.  Sparks  fly  in  uni¬ 
versities  that  don’t  fly  elsewhere.  PI 


Tom  Davenport's  income  and  sailboat  are  much 
smaller  than  Jim  Clark's,  but  the  interviewer  and  inter¬ 
viewee  do  have  a  few  things  in  common.  They  are 
both  observers  of  the  new  economy  and  have  both 
moved  easily  between  academia  and  business.  Most 
amazingly,  Davenport  once  dated  a  woman  from 
Clark's  hometown  of  Plainview,  Texas.  It's  a  small 
world  after  all.  You  can  reach  him  at  davertport@ 
darwinmag.com. 
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Start  by  subscribing  to  global  e-commerce  services 
from  epicRcalmV  Our  technology  is  designed 
to  optimize  customer  site  experience  through  traffic 
prioritization,  faster  content  distribution  and 
captivating  interactive  services. 

If  customers  are  browsing,  our  volatile  content 
distribution  features  let  you  consistently  serve  up 
the  freshest  information  —  even  under  the  heaviest 
traffic  conditions.  When  customers  are  ready  to  buy, 
our  global  network  enables  them  to  quickly 
complete  their  transactions  on  your  origin  server. 
And  if  they  have  to  wait  while  checking  out, 
our  interactive  services  let  you  entertain,  inform 
or  cross-sell.  Everybody  wins.  Especially  you. 

Want  to  enhance  customer  site  experience  to  the  edge  of 
the  Internet?  Take  our  services  for  a  free  15-dav 
test  drive.  Discover  how  quickly  and  cost- effectively 
you  can  create  a  customer- friendly  environment 
that  people  will  visit  again  and  again.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  phrase,  “clicks  that  stick’"?  You  will  be. 


epicRealm 


1-877-348.-8834 

www.epicreal  m  .c<  >m 
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Pacific  Bell  Park  in 
San  Francisco 


At  Pacific  Bell  Park,  the  gleaming,  new  home  of 
the  San  Francisco  Giants,  you  can  slide  down  a  gigantic 
Coke  bottle,  eat  sushi  and  get  your  e-mail.  At  Boston's 
venerable  Fenway  Park,  once  you  settle  in  with  a 
couple  of  dogs  and  a  cold  one,  it's  all  about  baseball. 


By  Carol  Hildebrand  and  Steve  Traynor 


ONE  BALMY  EVENING  IN 
AUGUST,  A  RAGGED  LINE  OF 
FANS  unrolled  a  long  cloth  banner  out  in 
the  bleachers  of  Fenway  Park.  Its  red 
painted  message  read,  "Stacey,  will  you 
marry  me?" 

We  hope  that  Stacey  saw  the  sign, 
because  a  combination  of  wind  and  bois¬ 
terous  banner  holders  made  her  beloved's 
proposal  a  little  difficult  to  read.  If  only  he 
could  have  asked  his  question  on  the  giant 
screen  that  juts  above  the  bleachers,  but 
the  Sox  don't  post  personal  messages.  "I 
probably  get  about  40  requests  a  season," 
says  James  Shannahan,  the  broadcasting 
manager  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  "But  we 
just  don't  do  things  like  that." 

It's  a  pity  the  couple  doesn't  live  in  San 
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Two  Ballparks 


Francisco.  Giants  fans  who  have  something 
to  say  to  the  world  can  post  a  message  on 
the  scoreboard  at  spanking-new  Pacific  Bell 
Park  for  75  bucks,  and  the  proceeds  are 
donated  to  the  Giants  Community  Fund. 

Fenway  is  the  oldest  ball  yard  in  the 
majors,  a  creaky  but  beloved  symbol  in  a 
town  that  glories  in  tradition.  Pacific  Bell  is 
one  of  the  newest  of  the  retro  stadiums 
(others  include  Baltimore's  Camden  Yards 
and  Detroit's  Comerica  Park).  Both  parks 
use  technology,  and  a  lot  of  it,  but  the  sim¬ 
ilarities  end  there.  You  go  to  Fenway  to 
watch  baseball.  Technology,  old  and  new, 
is  a  servant  to  the  ball  game.  At  Pac  Bell, 


or  the  Phone  Booth,  as  locals  call  it,  tech¬ 
nology  furthers  the  cause  of  entertainment. 
And  that  doesn't  always  mean  baseball. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  the  new 
ballparks  are  more  destination  resorts  than 
pure  baseball  venues.  Although  his  cell 
phone  rings  to  the  tune  of  "Take  Me  Out  to 
the  Ball  Game,"  Pac  Bell  CIO  Bill  Schlough 
is  really  more  concerned  with  customer 
service  than  ERAs  or  slugging  averages. 
But  that's  what  baseball  is  all  about  at 
many  modern  parks:  entertaining  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  be  it  through  video  arcades,  trendy 
food  or  Internet  access. 

And  maybe,  just  maybe,  some  baseball. 


Fenway  Park 
in  Boston 
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chnology — past 
and  future 


TECHNOLOGICAL  GIZMOS  START  RIGHT  AT  THE 
FRONT  GATE  of  Pac  Bell  with  electronic  turnstiles  that  scan  bar 
codes  on  the  tickets  — a  feature  that  cuts  down  on  counterfeiting  and 
tracks  attendance  and  crowd  flow.  Fans  can  purchase  tickets  or  pick 
up  preordered  ones  at  any  of  1 1  kiosks  scattered  inside  and  outside 
the  park.  The  Fenway  faithful  still  either  stand  in  line  at  the  ticket  win¬ 
dow  or  use  pen-and-ink-based  technology  to  create  a  sign  begging 
for  tickets.  And  they'll  find  a  real  human  tearing  their  tickets,  probably 
the  same  guy  that's  been  there  for  30  years. 


From  top  (all  from  PAC  BELL): 
automatic  turnstiles;  Giants'  CIO  Bill 
Schlough;  control  room;  the 
scoreboard  lights  up  the  night 


THE  CONTROL  ROOMS  AT  THE  PARKS  ARE  ALSO 
VERY  DIFFERENT,  but  more  in  tone  than  technology.  Both  have 
sweeping  views  of  the  park,  but  that's  about  the  only  thing  they  have 
in  common.  The  Giants  outsourced  their  control-room  duties  to  Fox 
Sports,  and  the  staffers  are  all  broadcasting  experts  that  work  other 
gigs  around  town.  The  atmosphere  is  tense  and  focused.  Even  silly 
gimmicks  like  the  big  cheer-off  that  happens  each  game  requires  a 
separate  electronic  set-up  in  the  control  booth  to  monitor  the  crowd 
noise.  Everybody  in  the  Fenway  control  room,  on  the  other  hand, 
works  directly  for  the  Red  Sox,  and  they  share  a  common  bond:  love 
of  baseball.  "It's  very  mellow  here,"  points  out  one  control-room 
worker.  "The  emphasis  is  on  baseball,  not  show  and  glitz." 
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PAC  BELL  HAS  200  MILES  OF  FIBER-OPTIC  AND 
COPPER  CABLE  woven  through  its  infrastructure,  as  well  as  its 
own  satellite  hookups  and  camera  ports  to  accommodate  television 
broadcast.  Fenway  also  has  lots  of  wires,  but  they're  hardly  a  built-in 
feature  — one  serpentine  coil  even  drapes  over  an  outside  balcony 
near  the  administrative  offices. 

When  it  comes  to  keeping  score,  Pacific  Bell  relies  on  a  minty- 
fresh,  state-of-the-art  scoreboard.  Although  Fenway  also  has  a  brand- 
new  scoreboard,  tradition  demands  that  members  of  Red  Sox  Nation 
look  first  to  the  old  hand-operated  scoreboard  built  into  the  left-field 
wall  (a.k.a.  the  Green  Monster).  There,  part-time  employees  record 
the  game  score  and  keep  fans  posted  on  the  status  of  other  American 
League  games.  Their  workplace?  A  concrete  bunker  that's  sans  sani¬ 
tation  and  rich  with  rats.  The  walls  are  scrawled  with  decades  of  graf¬ 
fiti,  and  "at  night  you  can  hear  the  people  out  partying  on  Lansdowne 
Street,"  says  scorekeeper  Stephanie  Joy.  As  they've  done  for  years, 
the  guys  in  the  control  room  phone  the  out-of-town  scores  down  to 
the  scoreboard  operators,  and  they  update  them  every  inning. 


Clockwise  from  top  (all 
from  FENWAY):  the  manual 
scoreboard,  housed  inside 
the  Green  Monster; 
Broadcasting  Manager 
James  Shannahan  and 
intern  Ellen  Teitel;  the 
electronic  scoreboard; 
employee  Marty  Sinacola 
posts  numbers  inside  the 
manual  scoreboard 


Two  Ballparks 


Top:  taking  a  swing  in 
mini-Pac  Bell; 
Bottom  (left  to  right, 
all  from  PAC  BELL): 
joystickin'  at  the 
video  arcade;  an 
Internet  kiosk; 
scorekeeper  Paul 
Spiegel  inside  the 
manual  board 
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YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  WATCH  A 
BASEBALL  GAME  AT  PACIFIC 
BELL. ..BUT  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO. 

The  stadium  is  almost  more  amusement  park 
than  ballpark.  Start  the  evening  by  strolling  over 
to  the  kid's  play  area  tucked  behind  the  left- 
field  bleachers.  It's  easy  to  get  there:  Just  head 
for  the  gigantic  Coca-Cola  bottle.  Then  get  in  line  to  slither 
down  any  one  of  four  curvy  slides  hidden  within  the  soda's 
superstructure.  After  that,  it's  on  to  the  mini-Pac  Bell  park, 
an  exact  replica  down  to  a  real  live-action  scoreboard.  Kids 
can  take  swings  and  race  through  the  bases  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

Even  the  mini-park  may  be  too  much  baseball  for 
some.  For  those  jaded  souls  who  want  to  pretend  they're 
not  even  at  a  ball  game,  there's  always  the  video  arcade 
under  the  center  field  bleachers.  You  can  even  play  video 
hockey  if  that's  what  lights  up  your  strike  zone. 

The  Giants  have  also  scattered  four  sleek  little  kiosks 
around  the  park,  where  attendees  can  cruise  a  few 
selected  websites  and  check  e-mail. 


THERE'S  NO  E-MAIL  AT  FENWAY.  In  fact, 
from  some  seats  there  isn't  even  a  view.  But  still,  the  Sox 
sell  out  game  after  game,  and  it's  certainly  not  because 
it's  the  winningest  team  in  baseball.  It's  the  park. 

Author  John  Updike  called  Fenway  a  "lyric  little  band- 
box,"  and  the  stadium's  age  and  intimacy  make  it  truly  a 
place  that's  all  about  the  game.  Then  there's  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  a  rich  brew  concocted  from  generations  of  cheers, 
beers  and  tears. 

Going  to  a  Sox  game  is  equal  parts  sporting  event  and 
history  lesson.  Fans  can  search  out  the  red  seat  that 
marks  Ted  Williams's  502-foot  home  run,  the  longest 
recorded  in-the-park  blast.  They  can  gaze  at  Pesky's  pole, 
named  for  former  infielder  Johnny  Pesky. 

Probably  the  most  recognizable  Fenway  icon,  however, 
is  the  Green  Monster,  37  feet  high  and  240  feet  long.  The 
Monster  houses  the  manual  scoreboard,  which  sports  the 
initials  of  Thomas  Yawkey  and  his  wife,  Jean,  in  Morse 
code. 

And  what's  an  old-time  stadium  without  an  organist? 
Richard  Giglio,  the  park's  resident  music  man,  perches  on 
a  plywood  platform  in  the  control  room.  "It's  the  highest 
seat  in  the  park,"  he  notes  proudly. 


Top  (all  from  FEIMWAY): 
Organist  Richard  Giglio; 

Below  (clockwise  from  top): 
the  Ted  Williams  red  seat;  the 
Yawkeys'  initials  in  Morse 
code;  Yawkey  Way 


The  Giants  have  had  only  six  months  to  start  build¬ 
ing  traditions,  although  they  did  haul  some  memora¬ 
bilia  from  their  former  digs  at  wind-blown  Candlestick 
Park.  There's  a  cable  car  out  in  right  field  that  dings 
out  the  number  of  runs  the  Giants  score  after  each 
inning.  A  foghorn  honks  when  the  Giants  hit  a  tater, 
rather  fitting  in  a  park  where  the  scent  of  garlic  fries 
hangs  in  the  air  heavy  as  the  San  Francisco  fog.  Pac 
Bell,  'you  see,  must  cater  to  the  culinary  vagaries  of  the 
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garlic  fries 


trendy  West  coast.  There's  sushi,  Latin  American  food 
and  gourmet  coffee,  just  to  name  a  few  of  the  choices. 
Sure,  you  can  get  a  dog,  but  that  might  ruin  the  taste 
of  the  Gordon  Biersch  microbrew. 

The  food  at  Fenway  matches  the  infrastructure:  in 
need  of  improvement.  From  the  flotilla  of  sausage 
wagons  that  surround  the  park  on  game  days  to  the 
watery  Bud  Lite,  those  in  search  of  vittles  will  mostly 
find  the  same  fare  that's  been  on  ball  park  menus  for 
decades.  Oh  sure,  there's  always  the  Legal  Seafood 
clam  chowder,  but  that's  a  mere  sop  to  yuppie 
tastes.  Mostly,  it's  dogs,  peanuts  and  beer.  The  fare  is 
as  traditional  as  the  peeling  paint  on  The  Wall. 

While  there's  no  such  wear  and  tear  at  Pac  Bell, 
there  is  a  manual  scoreboard,  as  befits  a  retro  park.  It's 
a  little  different  from  Fenway's,  however:  The  guys 
manning  it  have  a  lovely  view  of  the  water,  and  they 
don't  have  to  worry  about  rats.  ftl 


Two  Ballparks 


Clockwise  (all  from  PAC  BELL):  welcome 
to  the  park;  garlic  fries;  a  cable  car  sits 
behind  center  field 


Clockwise  (all  from 
FENWAY):  the  sweet 
smell  of  sausage;  fans 
mill  about  before  a 
day  game;  a  long-time 
ticket  supervisor 


stadium  stats 


Pacific  Bell  Park 


The  giant  Coca-Cola  bottle  that  looms  over  left  field  is 
80  feet  (or  12.9  Barry  Bonds)  tall. 


Fenway  Park 


The  Green  Monster  is  37  feet  (that's  6.2  Nomar  Garci- 
aparras)  high. 


Each  luxury  suite  has  six  data  lines  and  six  voice  lines.  Each  luxury  suite  has  one  phone  line. 


The  privately  funded  park  opened  this  March  at  a  cost 

of  $319  million. 


Pacific  Bell  paid  $2.1  million  a  year  for  24  years  for 
naming  rights. 


Signature  fragrance:  the  ever-popular  garlic  fries 


Beer  on  tap:  Budweiser,  Miller,  Anchor  Steam,  Gordon 
Biersch  ($4.75  reg.,  $6.00  vat) 


The  privately  funded  park  opened  in  1912  and  cost 

$650,000  to  build. 


Fenway  Park  was  so  named  to  promote  Fenway 
Realty  Co.,  a  holding  company  of  the  Taylor  family, 
who  also  built  the  park. 


Signature  fragrance:  sausage  with  fried  peppers  and 
onions 


Beer  on  tap:  Bud,  Bud  Light,  Miller  Lite,  Michelob 
Lite,  Coors  Light  ($4.25),  Amstel  Light  ($4.75) 
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Simulation 


Want  to  find  out  if  you 
should  open  that  ice 
factory  in  Anchorage? 
Business  simulation 
software  can  help. 


TENSIONS  WERE  HIGH  AT  THE  JAN.  19 
executive  committee  meeting.  Brad  Cvetovich,  CEO  of 
AquaTek,  had  arrived  at  a  tough  decision  and  worried 
that  Brian  Heyamoto,  vice  president  of  the  shipboard 
communications  division,  would  not  take  it  well. 

For  the  past  three  years  AquaTek,  a  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  passenger  and  freight  water-taxi  vehicles, 
had  been  hemorrhaging  money  from  Heyamoto’s 
division.  Efforts  to  break  the  unit  out  of  its  niche-player  status  had  failed, 
and  as  financial  losses  mounted,  Cvetovich  and  his  executives  wrestled 
with  whether  to  continue  investing  in  it.  With  no  significant  improvement 
in  the  offing,  Cvetovich  finally  determined  that  it  was  time  to  get  out  of 
the  communications  business. 

He  expected  the  announcement  to  be  met  with  resistance  and  anger. 
But  instead  of  voicing  opposition,  Heyamoto  volunteered  to  shut  down 
the  unit.  The  entire  management  team  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  to 
focus  on  expanding  the  manufacturing  division,  which  was  growing  at  a 
brisk  30  percent  per  year — actually,  make  that  30  percent  per  day. 

In  fact,  AquaTek  is  an  imagi¬ 


nary  company,  existing  only  in 
the  minds  of  executives  taking 
part  in  “Boeingsim,”  a  business 
simulation  game  run  by  Boeing’s 
leadership  center  in  St.  Louis. 
With  the  help  of  simulation  soft¬ 
ware,  AquaTek  and  three  other 


SIMULATION:  Creating  a  model  of  a  real- 
world  system  such  as  an  aircraft  fuselage 
or  a  business's  cash  flow  to  analyze  its 
characteristics  and  behavior;  also  called 
modeling.  By  varying  the  characteristics  of 
the  model,  you  can  infer  how  such  changes 
would  affect  the  real-world  system. 


By  Daintry  Duffy 
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Simulation 


make-believe  water-taxi  companies  spring  to  life  as  Boeing  execu¬ 
tives  converge  at  the  center  to  squeeze  seven  years  of  fierce  com¬ 
petition  into  just  seven  days.  While  this  might  seem  like  fun  and 
games,  Cvetovich — in  real  life,  general  manager  of  customer  ser¬ 
vices  and  product  support  for  Boeing’s  commercial  airplane  divi¬ 
sion — contends  that  the  simulation  technology  is  so  realistic  that 
the  executives  lose  all  sense  of  game  play.  “The  program  teaches 
you  how  you  behave  as  a  manager,  how  you  deal  with  the  world, 
your  job  and  the  customer,”  he  says.  Serious  stuff  indeed. 


Unexpected  Insights 

Once  the  province  of  statisticians  and  industrial  engineers,  simu¬ 
lation  software  has  evolved  into  a  more  user-friendly  desktop  tool 
for  modeling  a  business  process  or  scenario.  Increasingly,  the  tar¬ 
get  audience  for  many  simulation  packages  is  the  CEO  and  his 
executive  team.  “Simulation  is  not  only  the  best  way  to  determine 
how  to  solve  a  problem  or  address  an  opportunity,  but  a  great  way 
for  an  executive  to  get  unexpected  insight  into  how  his  or  her  orga¬ 
nization  behaves,”  says  Michael  Schrage,  author  of  Serious  Play  : 
How  the  World’s  Best  Companies  Simulate  to  Innovate  (Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  Press,  1999).  It  can  also  help  business  leaders  recognize 
and  address  issues  they  might  otherwise  have  missed.  “Most  exec¬ 
utives  look  at  their  business  and  realize  that  they  are  not  as  efficient 
as  they  could  be,  but  they  can’t  see  the  inefficiencies,”  says  Brian 
James,  chief  methodologist  with  Proforma,  a  Southfield,  Mich.- 
based  business  process  modeling  software  vendor.  “By  viewing  a 
business  process  across  organizational  boundaries,  you  can  see 
where  opportunities  for  improvement  exist,  where  time  is  being 
wasted  and  where  resources  are  being  spent.” 

Business  simulation  technology  spans  industries  and  business 
functions  and  can  be  used  to  shed  light  on  virtually  any  business 
process  and  its  effect  on  the  bottom  line.  The  software  allows  sur¬ 
geons  to  learn  new  procedures  quickly  without  risking  patients’ 
lives.  It’s  used  by  breweries  to  model  and  optimize  their  manufac¬ 
turing  processes.  And  pharmaceutical  companies  simulate  their 

drug  pipelines  to  help  deter¬ 
mine  where  to  invest  their 
R&D  dollars.  The  technol¬ 
ogy  can  also  illuminate  the 
potential  cascading  effects  of 
corporate-level  decisions.  If 
you’re  an  executive  at  Mc¬ 
Donald’s,  for  example,  you 
need  to  know  that  changing 
your  menu  could  affect  the 
entire  U.S.  produce  supply. 
Simulation  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  situations  in  which  executives  have  only  one  shot  to  get  it 
right.  In  the  airline  industry,  for  instance,  it  often  takes  several  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  develop  a  new  aircraft  and  years  to  realize  a  return; 
simulation  software  can  help  narrow  the  margin  of  error  for  devel¬ 
opment  decisions. 

Lack  of  data  is  seldom  a  problem  in  decision  making.  Too  often, 
the  sheer  volume  of  information  makes  decisions  complicated  and 


After  plant  manager 
Mike  Seifert  (left) 
modeled  a  new 
distribution  strategy, 
Nibco  reduced  its 
inventory  by  about 
40  percent. 
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You  have  to  keep  growing  in  order  to  afford  to  keep  growing. 

Have  you  heard  of 


USi  has. 


^internetworking  is  the  largest  and  fastest-growing  ASP  in  the  world.  Andrew  A,  Stern,  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Publicly  traded,  and  with  over  145  blue  chip  clients,  USi  is  under  intense  USintemetworking,  Inc. 

pressure  to  maintain  its  explosive  growth  and,  at  the  same  time,  reach 
profitability.  They  must  service  existing  contracts,  scale  quickly  to  meet 
the  demands  of  new  customers,  and  heel  to  the  bottom  line. 

Enter  Kintana.  Our  software  solutions  enabled  USi  to  immediately  integrate, 
automate,  and  manage  complex  internal  operations  involving  both  human  and 
technology  resources.  The  result?  US!  estimates  that  they  will  realize  millions 
in  savings  in  the  next  few  years,  and  be  able  to  more  efficiently  deploy  their 
highly  skilled  personnel  so  they  can  continue  improving  their  quality  of  service. 


Believe  it  or  not,  results  like  these  can  be  achieved  almost  overnight.  We 
can  radically  accelerate  the  speed  at  which  your  business  con  evolve.  Do  it  in 
Kintana  time.  Visit  www.kintana.com  or  call  1-877-KINTANA  to  find  out  how. 


KINT A  N A 


Simulation 


difficult  to  resolve.  Simulation  software 
doesn’t  draw  conclusions  for  the  user,  but  it 
reduces  the  time  an  executive  needs  to  glean 
valuable  insights  from  reams  of  data.  Using 
it  maximizes  both  a  computer’s  remarkable 
ability  to  crunch  through  thousands  of  fig- 
ures  and  details  as  well  as  the  human  capac¬ 
ity  for  generating  insights  and  making 
decisions.  Here’s  a  look  at  how  some  com¬ 
panies  are  using  simulation  software  not 
only  to  improve  decision  making,  but  also 
to  optimize  processes  and  create  a  risk-free 
learning  environment. 

The  Confidence  to  Act 

Mike  Seifert,  a  plant  manager  with  Elkhart, 
Ind. -based  Nibco,  a  manufacturer  of  flow- 
control  products  such  as  fittings  and  valves, 
has  found  simulation  to  be  a  valuable  tool 
for  communicating  the  effects  of  process 
changes  to  the  CEO  and  chairman.  Rather 
than  just  telling  board  members  about 
actual  or  proposed  changes,  Seifert  can 
show  them.  “They  can  see  the  product 
moving  through  the  simulation  [of  our 
manufacturing  line]  and  the  reduction  in 
lead  time,  and  it  holds  their  attention  much 
longer,”  he  explains.  “Instead  of  showing  a 
bunch  of  static  numbers,  you’re  seeing 
something  live  within  the  presentation.” 

After  coming  up  with  a  new  distribution 
strategy  in  late  1998,  Nibco  modeled  it  with 
simulation  software  from  Herndon,  Va.- 
based  Simul8  before  putting  it  into  practice 
in  1999.  With  the  software,  Seifert  and  his 
team  created  a  simplified  model  of  Nibco’s 
supply  chain  with  a  single  product  line. 
They  tested  how  holding  inventory  and 
releasing  it  at  different  points  in  the  supply 
chain  affected  distribution.  After  plugging 
in  historical  customer  service  and  inven¬ 
tory  data,  they  could  see  which  changes 
served  the  customer  best  and  how  they 
affected  inventory  percentages.  Seifert  says 


Schrage 


Michael  Schrage  is  the  author  of  Serious  Play:  How  the  World's  Best  Compa¬ 
nies  Simulate  to  Innovate  (Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1999)  and  an  expert 
on  simulation  technology.  Darwin  talked  with  him  about  how  CEOs  might  use 
simulation  within  their  organizations  and  what  they  can  expect  to  learn. 

Darwin:  What  does  simulation  reveal  about  how  an  organization 
behaves  — and  why  should  CEOs  care? 

Schrage:  CEOs  need  to  care  more  about  how  their  people  behave  and  misbe¬ 
have  when  confronted  with  risk  and  opportunity.  Take  software  spreadsheets. 
Only  the  stupidest  CEO  takes  the  numbers  and  cells  in  a  spreadsheet  as  given. 
Smart  CEOs  look  at  the  way  the  assumptions  behind  the  numbers  are  twisted, 
tortured,  mutilated  and  created  to  make  the  numbers  work. 


What  are  the  barriers  to  effective  simulation? 

One  of  the  biggest  misconceptions  is  that  simulation  is  just  an  intellectual 
exercise  or  a  game.  Another  mistake  is  thinking  that  simulation  will  solve  your 
problem.  Actually,  the  reverse  is  true.  Simulations  often  surface  hidden  dis¬ 
agreements  and  tensions  in  the  organization,  but  because  people  are  lazy, 
they  don't  want  to  push  the  boundaries  or  challenge  their  assumptions.  Truly 
useful  insights  materialize,  and  management  ignores  them.  They  don't  want 
to  deal  with  them.  So,  sometimes  simulation  fails  because  it  works  too  well, 
rather  than  too  poorly. 


What  makes  simulation  such  an  effective  learning  tool? 

When  I  ask  a  room  of  executives  whether  they've  ever  seen  a  videotape  of 
themselves  swinging  a  golf  club  or  giving  a  talk  and  then  ask  how  many  of 
them  changed  their  behavior  or  changed  how  they  thought  of  themselves 
based  on  that  experience,  every  single  person's  hand  goes  up.  Simulations  are 
about  seeing  your  organization  from  a  different  point  of  view.  When  I  see 
myself  swinging  a  golf  club,  do  I  become  a  better  golfer?  No.  But  it  changes 
my  assumptions  about  what  I  do  when  I  swing. 


In  five  to  10  years,  how  do  you  expect  the  role  of  simulation  within 
corporate  America  to  have  changed? 

Simulation  will  be  a  digital  technology  and  as  integral  to  the  management  of 
organizations  tomorrow  as  spreadsheets  and  e-mail  are  today.  Try  to  imagine 
running  GE  or  Citigroup  without  e-mail  or  software  spreadsheets.  It  can't  be 
done.  Simulation  will  define  every  company's  innovation  culture  (as  it  already 
does  for  some.)  French  poet  Paul  Valery  wrote,  "The  trend  is  not  destiny."  But 
in  this  case,  it  is.  In  the  future,  the  most  successful  organizations  in  the  world 
will  be  those  that  use  these  tools  successfully. 
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'urtunng  customers 

not  only  pays  off,  it  pays  off  in  a  hurry. 

As  the  chart  below  indicates, 
the  shareholders  of  companies  that 
use  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications 
and  services  to  improve  their 
customer  relationships  have  seen 
their  investments  grow  larger  and 
faster  than  the  market  as  a  whole. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  predict  the 
market  —  but  the  fact  is  that  overall, 
between  January  1995  and  December 
1999,  companies  who  made  signifi¬ 
cant  investments  in  Siebel  eBusiness 
Applications  outperformed  leading  market 
indicators  such  as  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  500 
index  by  a  stunning  85%.' 

This  is  no  fluke.  An  independent  study  of 
companies  using  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications 
found  that  customer  satisfaction  increased  by 
21%,  revenue  growth  increased  by  15%  and 
employee  productivity  increased  by  20%,  with 
full  payback  on  their  Siebel  investment  in 


10  months?  The  natural  conclusion: 
when  your  customers  are  satisfied, 
your  shareholders  will  be  gratified. 

You  must  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  your  customers  by 
phone,  by  fax,  by  PDA,  by  email  or 
beeper  — any  way  they  choose. 

Of  course,  it’s  easy  to  pay  lip 
service  to  customer  satisfaction 
and  most  companies  do,  but 
putting  it  into  practice  takes 
an  experienced,  proven  partner 
like  Siebel. 

Siebel  eBusiness  Applications 
deliver  increased  customer  satisfaction, 
increased  revenues,  and  increased  employee 
productivity  for  more  organizations,  in  more 
industries,  in  more  places  around  the  world. 

We  coddle  our  customers.  They  coddle  their 
shareholders. 

I  FOR  MORF.  INFORMATION,  VISIT  US  AT  1 

SIEBEL.COM  or  800.273.9913 
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Simulation 


they  were  able  to  predict  nine-month  inventory  levels 
with  a  margin  of  error  of  $100,000.  When  the  new  strat¬ 
egy  went  live,  actual  inventory  numbers  ended  up 
within  1  percent  of  that  prediction — and  the  company 
was  able  to  decrease  inventory  by  around  40  percent 
and  cut  total  systems  costs  by  12  percent.  “We  came  up 
with  the  strategy,”  says  Seifert,  “but  the  simulation  gave 
us  the  confidence  to  move  ahead.”  He  maintains  that 
being  able  to  fine-tune  the  project  through  simulation 
allowed  Nibco  to  implement  its  strategy  sooner  and 
with  fewer  problems.  Seifert  likens  this  use  of  simula¬ 
tion  to  buying  additional  insurance. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  has  used  simulation  software  from 
Reston,  Va. -based  Powersim  to  help  ease  its  supply 
chain  through  the  transition  from  mass  production  to 
manufacturing  cars  according  to  customer  demand. 
Company  executives  realized  from  the  outset  that  the 
ability  to  test  possible  improvements  in  the  supplier-to- 
assembly-line  process  without  incurring  real-life  prob- 


By  simulating  a  branch  office's  operations,  Kelly  Services'  Charlie  Richards  (above) 
learned  that  the  company  was  asking  too  much  of  its  field  staff. 


lems  would  be  invaluable.  One  model  Ford  built  simulated  the 
current  state  of  order  volatility  to  figure  out  why,  for  instance,  an 
order  for  50  left-side  Ford  Taurus  mirrors  might  result  in  a  shipment 
of  75  mirrors  of  the  wrong  color  and  style.  Using  the  model,  Ford 
was  able  to  see  what  would  happen  if,  say,  all  of  the  orders  were 
stacked  so  that  the  same  cars  would  always  be  produced  at  the  same 
time,  making  life  more  predictable  for  suppliers.  Through  simula¬ 
tion,  Ford  found  several  ways  to  reduce  order  volatility  at  different 
points  in  the  manufacturing  cycle.  According  to  Powersim  execu¬ 
tives,  the  resulting  changes  in  the  company’s  production  and  deliv¬ 
ery  cycles  yielded  $800,000  in  savings  at  one  plant  in  the  first  year. 

Process  Analysis 

Everyone’s  got  a  theory  for  how  to  improve  business  processes; 
the  trick  is  figuring  out  which  will  produce  the  most  significant 
results.  At  Kelly  Services,  a  Troy,  Mich. -based  staffing  company, 
Senior  Director  of  Process  Engineering  Charlie  Richards  recently 
turned  to  simulation  to  evaluate  ways  to  optimize  business 
processes  in  the  company’s  1,400  branch  and  corporate  offices.  His 


group  worked  with  Simul8  to  build  a  model  of  a  branch  office 
with  the  everyday  business  processes  that  support  the  company’s 
two  distinct  function  areas:  hiring  (which  involves  interviewing 
and  testing  candidates)  and  order-taking  (which  entails  taking 
client  calls  and  matching  their  needs  with  appropriately  skilled 
temp  workers). 

By  testing  different  variables  in  the  simulation,  Richards  con¬ 
firmed  his  suspicion  that  branch  offices  were  overburdened  with 
administrative  tasks  like  tracking  accounts  receivable.  The  simula¬ 
tion  showed  that  when  order  fulfillment  and  hiring  were  given 
highest  priority,  the  backlog  of  paperwork  became  overwhelming. 
Yet  when  administrative  work  was  given  precedence,  the  simulated 
branch  wasn’t  able  to  invest  the  time  to  hire  the  right  people. 
Clearly,  the  company  was  asking  too  much  of  its  field  staff. 

“We  found  [in  the  simulation]  that  if  we  put  additional 
resources  into  hiring  a  manager  of  operations  [to  oversee  the 
administration  and  productivity  of  each  group],  we  wound  up 
with  the  same  number  of  orders  filled  and  the  same  revenue,”  says 
Richards.  “But  we’ve  improved  overall  functions  because  we’re 
getting  80  percent  of  the  administrative  work  done  rather  than  20 
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f  ice  guys  finish  first. 

First  in  revenue  growth.  First  in 
customer  satisfaction.  First  in  the  j 
hearts  of  their  shareholders. 

At  least,  that’s  the  finding  of 
an  independent  study  of  companies 
that  use  Siebel  eBusiness 
Applications  —  realizing  an 
increase  of  21%  in  customer 
satisfaction,  15%  in  revenue  growth 
and  20%  in  employee  productivity.1 

This  helps  explain  why  overall, 
between  January  1995  and  December 
1999,  companies  who  made  significant 
investments  in  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications 
outperformed  leading  market  indicators 
such  as  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  500  index  by  a 
stunning  85%.2 

At  Siebel,  we  make  the  applications  that 
companies  need  to  succeed  in  today’s  ruthlessly 
competitive,  customer-driven  eBusiness 
environment. 

The  most  valuable  asset  any  business  can 
have  is  the  loyalty  of  its  customers  — since  it  can 
cost  up  to  12  times  more  to  replace  a  customer 
than  it  does  to  keep  one.  But  keeping  customers 
loyal  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be. 


It 


Customers  want  to  do  business 
anytime,  anywhere,  in  any 
language,  in  any  currency,  and 
through  any  communications 
channel  they  choose.  Whether 
they’re  ordering  over  the  Web, 
connecting  to  a  call  center, 
buying  at  retail  or  talking  to  a 
service  rep  in  the  field.  Clearly, 
in  this  multichannel  environment, 
customers  rule. 

That’s  why  you  need  applica¬ 
tions  that  can  give  everyone  in  your 
organization  access  to  the  same  real 
time  information— so  no  matter  where  or 
with  whom  customers  interact,  they  feel  as  if 
they  are  having  one  continuous  uninterrupted 
conversation. 

Siebel  eBusiness  Applications  deliver  customer 
satisfaction  for  more  organizations  in  more 
industries  in  more  places  around  the  world.  It’s 
a  brutally  competitive  world  out  there.  But  it 
really  pays  to  be  nice. 

j  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  VISIT  US  AT  J 

SIEBEL.COM  or  800.273.9913 


CUSTOMER 

satisfaction  EMPLOYEE 
INCREASE  productivity 

GAINS 


In  a  major  study,  Siebel  solutions  helped  increase 
revenue  by  15%,  customer  satisfaction  by  21%  and 
employee  productivity  by  20%.  Which  makes  for 
happy  shareholders.  And  not-so-happv  competitors. 
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Simulation 


Virtual  Reality 
Sans  Goggles 

Simulation  lets  you  explore  current  business  quan¬ 
daries— and  see  how  things  might  have  turned  out  if 
you'd  joined  the  family  business  or  pursued  that 
freshman-year  fascination  with  beer. 

The  Sims  (Electronic  Arts) 

Manage  the  careers,  relationships  and  emotions  of  tiny 
simulated  humans  in  an  imaginary  suburb.  You  can 
create  sims  of  your  family  and  friends  and  run  their 
lives  the  way  you  always  wished  you  could.  However, 
behind  the  addictive  initial  rush  of  omnipotence  lurks 
danger.  Just  like  humans,  the  sims  can  have  difficulty 
making  friends  and  keeping  jobs.  Jealousies  ignite, 
fights  break  out  and  houses  fall  apart.  Imagine  discov¬ 
ering  that  the  virtual  you  is  a  loser! 

Beer  War  (Marc-Andre  Seekamp) 

You  have  your  own  brewery,  and  you're  working 
toward  a  monopoly  on  beer  production.  But  nine 
power-thirsty  opponents  have  the  same  aim.  Build  the 
biggest  company  and  lead  your  enemies  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  before  they  ruin  you. ..and  drink  your  beer. 

Mob  Rule  (Simon  &  Schuster  Interactive) 

Like  Tony  Soprano,  you're  the  capo.  You  run  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  protect  the  family.  There  are  the  usual 
shootings,  extortions,  exploitations,  brothels  and  con¬ 
trolling  unions  on  your  turf  to  keep  you  busy— that  is, 
when  you’re  not  attacking  rival  mob  headquarters, 
stealing  from  local  gangs  and  generally  causing  may¬ 
hem.  Except  if  you  lose.  Then  you  sleep  wit'  da  fishes. 

For  links  to  these  games  and  others,  visit 
www.darwinmag.com/printlinks.  -D.  Duffy 


percent.”  But  another  simulation  pointed  to  an  even  more  promis¬ 
ing  solution:  moving  much  of  the  administrative  work  to  the  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  to  allow  the  branch  offices  to  focus  their 
energies  on  recruitment  and  order  fulfillment,  their  specialties. 
Backed  by  simulation  results,  Richards  was  able  to  convince  man¬ 
agement  to  agree  to  do  just  that. 

Risk-Free  Leadership  Training 

For  Boeing  executives,  every  one  of  whom  is  required  to  go 
through  the  leadership  center,  Boeingsim  serves  as  a  practice  field 
for  honing  their  business  skills.  At  each  session,  60  Boeing  execu¬ 
tives  from  across  the  country  are  divided  into  three  water-taxi  com¬ 
panies,  and  each  person  assumes  a  job  role  outside  his  realm  of 
expertise.  The  water-taxi  companies  compete  against  each  other 
(and  a  fourth  company  run  by  the  simulation)  in  real-time  for  mar¬ 
ket  share  by  generating  new  business  and  expanding  operations. 
Each  company  also  has  to  deal  with  the  everyday  problems  of  run¬ 
ning  a  business,  such  as  employee  relations  and  customer  com¬ 
plaints,  as  well  as  handle  unexpected  challenges  like  strikes  and 
press  queries.  Every  evening  the  model  runs  through  the  day’s 
events  (which  represent  a  year  in  the  life  of  the  company)  and  spits 
out  each  team’s  stock  price,  earnings  and  market  share.  The  teams 
then  strategize  on  how  to  improve  performance  the  next  day. 

Dividing  the  executives  into  three  teams  turns  out  to  be  sym¬ 
bolic  of  one  of  the  challenges  Boeingsim  is  designed  to  help  its  par¬ 
ticipants  overcome.  Boeing  is  itself  a  triumvirate  of  three  corporate 
cultures— Boeing,  McDonnell  Douglas  and  Rockwell  Aerospace — 
that  have  merged  in  the  past  decade.  The  simulation  exercise  helps 
define  a  new,  cohesive  brand  of  Boeing  leadership  as  it  encourages 
executives  to  forge  connections  with  peers  from  different  divisions. 
"We  send  e-mails  to  each  other,  and  they  stop  in  to  see  me,”  says 
Cvetovich  of  his  Boeingsim  colleagues,  who  can  now  serve  as 
resources  when  he  needs  help. 

Perhaps  most  valuable  is  that  executives  like  Cvetovich  get  a  new 
perspective  on  what  it  means  to  be  a  good  leader.  "If  you’re  not 
investing  in  your  own  company,  in  R&D,  in  your  people,  processes 
and  community,  you’re  going  to  fail,”  he  says.  “You  have  to  look  at 
those  investments  and  then  balance  that  with  providing  good 
shareholder  value.  It’s  a  tricky  thing  to  do.” 

But  now  that  he’s  done  it  virtually,  pulling  it  off  in  the  real  world 
should  be  easier  to  manage.  El 


Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  thought  better  of  simulating  interviews  for  this  story.  She  can 
be  reached  at  dduffy@darwinmag.com. 
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You've  got  a  brilliant  idea  for  a  technology  project. 
But  if  it's  not  high  on  the  CIO's  priority  list,  there's 
still  a  way  to  get  IT  help. 


Tom  Brailsford  had  a  good  idea  for  a  tech-' 
nology  project,  but  he  couldn’t  get  it  done. 
Not  without  a  little  backdoor  help  from  his 
IS  department. 

Brailsford,  who  is  manager  of  knowledge 
leadership  for  the  consumer  research  divi¬ 
sion  of  greeting-card  company  Hallmark, 
faced  a  challenge  that  haunts  businesspeople 
everywhere  these  days:  How  do  you  get  a 
technology  project  up  and  running  when  IS 
is  too  busy  to  help  you? 

People  like  Brailsford  are  getting  the  work 
done  by  slipping  in  through  the  back  doors 
of  their  IS  departments  and  enticing  the 
techies  to  help  them  in  oil-hours,  or  nights, 


Hallmark’s  research  on  customers’  and  retail¬ 
ers’  spending  habits— -to  something  IS  was 
already  working  on  and  let  IS  people  get 
creative  with  the  Web  technologies  they  were 
eager  to  learn  about. 

Brailsford  was  convinced  the  company 
would  gain  by  getting  a  peek  at  research  that 
had  remained  holed  up  in  his  research  depart¬ 
ment  for  years.  But  his  proposed  intranet 
project  didn’t  show  well,  to  use  a  real-estate 
term.  He  couldn’t  attach  a  hard  ROI  number 
to  it,  and  in  1998  that  was  the  kiss  of  death  at 
Hallmark.  Proposals  requiring  more  than  10 
man-days  of  IS’s  time  had  to  get  past  a  tough 
prioritization  review  board  that  scrutinized 


or  weekends.  The  trick  is  to  make  the  project  each  for  business  value  and  ROI. 
relevant  and  exciting  enough  to  crack  open  Brailsford  didn’t  even  bother  going  before  the 
the  door  and  catch  somebody’s  eye.  Brails-  review  board.  His  project  would  not  survive 
ford  tied  his  project— basically  a  catalog  of  that  kind  of  scrutiny,  and  he  knew  it.  It  wasn’t 
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a  flashy  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  or  electronic' 
commerce  project  with  software  vendors  and  consul' 
tants  on  board  to  help  shake  money  and  resources  out  of  the 
corporate  chieftains.  His  was  the  kind  of  project  that  bubbles 
up  out  of  a  department  in  response  to  problems  people  have 
getting  their  work  done.  It  was  something  that  would  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  way  people  did  their  jobs,  but  he  just 
couldn’t  prove  it.  “What’s  the  ROI  on  knowing  what  you  know 
and  sharing  it  around  the  organization?”  he  asks.  “People  ask 
you,  ‘What’s  that  worth?’  You  have  to  say,  1  don’t  know.’” 

But  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  Brailsford’s  project.  Knowing  that 
IS  had  officially  set  aside  resources  to  do  four  intranet  pilots  in 
the  company,  Brailsford  signed  on  his  research  group  for  one 
of  them.  The  deal  was  pretty  simple — even  a  little  stark.  You 
got  room  on  Hallmark’s  network  to  run  the  intranet,  software 
to  develop  the  site  and  a  server  to  run  it  on.  “IS  said,  ‘If  you 
want  to  do  it,  more  power  to  you,”’  recalls  Brailsford.  The  only 
catch  was  that  the  intranet  projects  would  receive  no  budget 
and  only  a  wisp  of  IS  time  to  be  split  among  the  four  projects. 


ND  THAT'S  WHERE  BACKDOOR  IS  people  like 
Kurt  Stackelbeck  can  help.  IT  projects 
that  are  caught  in  a  limbo  of  constrained 
W  resources  need  assistance  from  IS  peo- 
pie  who  don’t  have  time  to  lend  a  hand. 
Stackelbeck,  an  IT  specialist  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo. -based  Hallmark,  is  one  of  the  people  who  keeps  grass- 
roots,  no'budget,  no-people  IT  projects  like  Brailsford’s  alive. 
He  finds  ways  to  lend  spare  minutes  here  and  there  to  projects 
that  lack  the  funding  and  the  people  to  survive  without  some 
backdoor  cajoling. 

You  need  people  like  Stackelbeck,  too.  Your  IT  infrastruc- 
ture  will  look  like  a  mess  without  him.  Businesspeople  who 
try  to  go  it  alone  or  hire  a  consultant  to  help  with  their  small 
projects  are  at  a  loss  unless  they  have  a  backdoor  IS  person 
who  understands  the  complex  IT  guts  of  the  company— its 
networks,  its  application  infrastructure,  the  weird  and 
unique  quirks  in  the  corporate  flow  of  information.  Without 
the  Stackelbecks  of  the  world,  there  would  be  a  proliferation 
of  amateurish,  poorly  designed  applications  that  are  unsta- 
ble,  unscalable  and  a  nightmare  for  IS  to  support. 

But  Stackelbeck  can  sympathize  with  the  businesspeople 
who  do  try  to  go  it  alone  out  of  frustration.  “It’s  prudent  to 
prioritize  when  you  have  a  shortage  of  resources  and  need  to 
maximize  those  resources,”  says  Stackelbeck.  “But  IS  always 


looks  like  the  bad  guy  because  we  have  to  say  no  more  than 
we  can  say  yes,  particularly  when  you’re  trying  to  clamp 
down  hard  on  costs  as  we  were.” 

The  tragedy  of  the  prioritization  process  in  any  company 
is  that  many  projects  that  could  show  demonstrable  ROI  in 
practice  are  never  implemented  because  that  ROI  can’t  be 
projected  accurately  at  the  start  and  captured  in  a  spread- 
sheet.  In  the  cost-cutting  climate  that  existed  at  Hallmark  in 
1998,  you  just  didn’t  go  around  crowing  about  how  knowl¬ 
edge  management  or  intranets  were  going  to  change  the 
world.  “It  wasn’t,  ‘Hey,  let’s  do  an  intranet.  It  costs  a  million, 
but  it’s  worth  it— you’ll  see,”’  recalls  Brailsford.  “You’ll  make 
one  of  those  pitches  in  your  career  [at  Hallmark].” 

Although  Brailsford’s  pilot  status  got  him  on  IS’s  radar 
screen,  he  was  still  at  the  very  bottom  of  IS’s  priority  list.  If 
Brailsford,  who  was  the  only  person  committed  to  his 
intranet  pilot  full-time,  wanted  to  spend  any  money  on  peo¬ 
ple  or  resources,  something  would  have  to  give  somewhere 
else.  “The  directive  was  that  you  will  not  add  budget  or  peo¬ 
ple.  Take  it  from  existing  resources,”  he  recalls. 

To  help  these  grassroots  intranet  efforts  get  off  the  ground, 
Hallmark’s  IS  group,  along  with  the  public  affairs  department, 
set  up  the  Intranet  Steering  Committee — a  support  group 
really— with  representatives  from  the  four  pilots,  IS  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  In  the  beginning  of  the  process,  the  group  met 
monthly  to  share  ideas  about  website  design,  troubleshoot  con¬ 
tent  and  help  each  other  find  volunteers  to  get  the  work  done. 
The  people  part  was  the  hardest.  To  enlist  help  for  the  research 
group’s  intranet,  dubbed  Voice  of  the  Marketplace  (VOM), 
Brailsford  had  to  find  people  able  to  balance  their  spare-time 
participation  in  the  effort  with  his  need  to  keep  the  intranet 
moving  at  a  somewhat  reasonable,  rational  pace.  He  tried  to 
lure  people  in  his  research  group  by  playing  to  their  personal 
interests  and  to  the  glory  of  hooking  up  research  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  online.  “The  promise  of  getting  a  new  skill  and 
sharing  information  made  it  worthwhile  for  people  to  spend 
nights  and  weekends  on  this,”  he  says. 

But  Brailsford  didn’t  limit  himself  to  schmoozing  up  insiders 
for  help.  He  also  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  other  companies 
that  didn’t  mind  showing  off  their  intranet  accomplishments, 
including  Levi’s,  Qualcomm,  Sprint  and  Sun.  By  pushing  his 
background  in  research,  Brailsford  managed  to  get  appointed 
to  The  Conference  Board’s  all-volunteer  council  on  knowledge 
management  and  learning  organizations  in  late  1997.  As  he  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  council  began  developing  their  own 
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The  Genie  Has  Left 
the  Bottle 

DECENTRALIZING  THE  I.T,  FUNCTION  HELPS 
BUSINESS  AND  I.S.  UNDERSTAND  EACH  OTHER 
BETTER.  BUT  THERE'S  A  COST  TO  REMOVING 
THE  MYSTERY. 

It's  human  nature  to  trust  someone  you  know  more  than 
someone  you  don't.  When  it  comes  to  computer  issues, 
this  is  particularly  true.  Businesspeople  start  to  under¬ 
stand  how  overworked  IS  people  are  (or  aren't)  when  they 
can  see  them  laboring  in  the  next  cubicle.  When  they  run 
into  IS  people  in  the  hallway,  relationships  are  built  and 
technology  problems  that  might  not  have  made  their  way 
to  the  help  desk  get  aired  more  easily.  The  main  down¬ 
side  of  colocation  is  that  everyone  can  become  a  little  too 
chummy.  Suddenly,  the  local  IS  guy  who  is  supposed  to 
be  consulting  on  application  development  or  launching  a 
website  is  unfreezing  frozen  laptops  all  day  long  while  the 
pimple-faced  help  desk  jockey  who's  paid  one-third  as 
much  reads  cyberpunk  novels  all  day. 

"Putting  IS  people  in  the  business  units  makes  them  more 
responsive,  but  the  cost  of  IT  tends  to  grow,"  says  Michael 
Gerrard,  research  director  in  business  management  of  IT  for 
Gartner  Group,  a  Stamford,  Conn.-based  consultancy. 

Should  you  be  willing  to  trade  productivity  for  respon¬ 
siveness?  Probably.  Because  it's  easier  to  work  on  produc¬ 
tivity  than  it  is  to  mend  the  communication  gap  that 
develops  between  IS  and  the  business  when  IS  is  hidden 
away  in  a  central  location.  "Your  net  costs  are  lower  when 
IS  is  centralized,  but  responsiveness  goes  down,"  says  Ger¬ 
rard.  "IT  is  so  pervasive  and  important  today  that  it  needs 
to  be  managed  in  a  very  customer-sensitive  way.  So  the 
priority  for  IS  should  be  operating  at  the  business-sensitive 

level  rather  than  the  lowest-cost,  most-efficient  level." 

"We  were  located  really  close  to  the  researchers, 
which  made  it  easy,"  says  Kurt  Stackelbeck,  an  IT  special¬ 
ist  at  Hallmark,  who  helped  Hallmark's  research  people 
build  a  grassroots  intranet.  "Projects  like  the  intranet  will 
arise  if  you  can  have  the  hallway  conversations  and  see 
the  enthusiasm  in  the  faces  of  the  businesspeople." 

But  colocation  in  and  of  itself  isn't  enough.  "Sitting 
next  to  each  other  isn't  essential,  but  a  good  working 
relationship  is  absolutely  key,"  says  Stackelbeck.  "Busi¬ 
nesspeople  have  to  be  committed  to  a  project  if  you  wan(t 
it  to  be  successful."  IS  can  try  to  build  that  commitment 
from  afar,  but  it's  easier  to  do  it  when  you  all  visit  the 
same  watercooler.  -C.  Koch 
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Six  Ways  to  Get 
"Free"  IS  Help 

Find  out  if  IS  has  a  standard 
list  of  software  and  hardware 
you  can  use,  and  stick  to  it. 

The  IS  department  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  help  if  your  project 
will  fit  easily  into  the  overall  com¬ 
puting  infrastructure— and  much 
less  likely  to  help  if  you  insist  on 
using  software  that  it  doesn't 
have  the  manpower  to  support. 

Piggyback  your  project  onto 
an  existing  IT  project.  It's  easi¬ 
er  to  get  IS  people's  time  and 
attention  if  your  project  relates 
to  something  they  are  already 
officially  sanctioned  to  work  on. 

Get  to  know  them.  IS  people 
love  to  solve  problems.  Be  nice 
to  them,  and  they  might  solve 
yours. 

Tell  them  what  you  are  doing. 

Even  if  they've  officially  refused 
to  help,  keep  IS  management 
informed  about  what  you  are 
doing.  At  some  point,  you'll  get 
help  or  at  least  some  advice  on 
what  you  should  be  doing. 

Ask  for  consulting  references. 

Even  if  IS  people  can't  help, 
they  will  be  able  to  refer  you  to 
someone  who  can. 

Convince  IS  staff  to  devote 
time  to  consulting.  Work  with 
the  CIO  to  get  official  sanction 
for  devoting  even  10  percent  of 
IS  staff  time  to  helping  out  with 
grassroots  business  projects. 

-C.  Koch 
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intranets,  they  pumped  each  other  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  hands-on  help. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  Brailsford  and  his 
council  colleagues  faced  was  getting  help  from 
their  IS  departments.  It  wasn’t  that  IS  wasn’t  inter¬ 
ested— the  Internet  was  and  is  the  hottest  thing 
happening  from  a  technical  standpoint— it  was 
the  time  and  ROI  problems.  Stackelbeck  was  one 
of  two  Hallmark  IS  people  devoted  part-time  to 
the  Web,  but  he  and  his  colleague  (a  young 
intern,  actually)  were  supposed  to  be  researching 
Web  technologies,  not  helping  with  intranets. 

Luckily  for  Brailsford,  however,  Stackelbeck 
is  not  a  big  believer  in  research  for  research’s 
sake.  “Unless  it’s  applied  somewhere,  R&D  isn’t 
really  beneficial,”  he  says.  “I  always  look  for 
opportunities  to  do  R&D  using  a  real  project.” 

Here  is  where  Brailsford  had  an  angle  to 
play.  Hallmark’s  IS  group  had  recently  decided 
to  disperse  its  IS  people  out  into  the  different 
functional  areas  and  business  units  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  better  align  business  and  IS  goals. 
Colocation,  as  it  is  known,  is  a  great  way  for  IS 
people  to  get  to  know  the  businesspeople  they 
serve  and  to  better  understand  the  business 
problems  those  people  face  (though  IS  pro¬ 
ductivity  can  become  an  issue — see  “The  Genie 
Has  Left  the  Bottle,”  Page  141). 

^  pSIyt/  TACKELBECK  SAT  RIGHT  NEAR 

Brailsford’s  research  group 
rik  P  and  was  responsible  for 

r'  ■ppjSf  the  digital  happiness  of 

-  /  the  portion  of  the  research 

group  devoted  to  studying 
Hallmark’s  retailers.  The  two  men  got  to  talk¬ 
ing  about  their  Internet  passions  and  began 
hatching  ways  to  help  each  other. 

But  they  faced  some  problems.  Brailsford, 
desperate  to  make  sure  that  the  VOM  would  be 
more  of  a  shout  than  a  whimper,  fretted  that  he 
was  developing  something  that  wouldn’t  have 
enough  impact  within  the  research  depart¬ 
ment,  let  alone  the  rest  of  Hallmark.  Stackel¬ 
beck,  meanwhile,  worried  that  the  intranet 


might  become  too  successful,  thereby  creating 
a  support  nightmare  for  the  overworked  IS 
department.  “The  primary  danger  in  research 
projects  is  that  they  will  be  wildly  successful 
and  IS  won’t  have  the  manpower  to  support 
them,”  he  says. 

So  the  two  men  set  about  developing  an 
intranet  that  was  deep  enough  to  provide  value 
to  the  researchers  but  simple  enough  for  the 
researchers  to  maintain  without  much  help 
from  IS.  This  kind  of  challenge  excites  good 
engineers  like  Stackelbeck,  because  it  means  cre¬ 
ating  an  almost-living  entity  that  people  can  use 
on  their  own.  “It  doesn’t  have  to  be  the  geekiest 
solution  to  be  successful,”  says  Stackelbeck.  His 
contribution  was  twofold.  First,  he  created  a  set  of 
webpage  templates  that  enabled  people  to  publish 
content  without  IS’s  help.  And  then  he  trained  18 
to  20  research  people  to  use  a  simple  Web  pub¬ 
lishing  tool  and  maintain  their  webpages. 

Stackelbeck  gave  researchers  their  own  web¬ 
pages  corresponding  to  their  research  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  interests.  To  keep  the  site  from 
appearing  fragmented  or  overly  complex,  he 
linked  the  individual  pages  to  a  main  homepage 
with  clear  navigation  options.  Stackelbeck’s  phi¬ 
losophy  is  that  if  businesspeople  can  be  engaged 
and  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  an  applica¬ 
tion  and  its  maintenance,  he  lets  them. 

Soon  after  the  new  site  went  live  in  1998, 
however,  Brailsford  and  Stackelbeck  saw  that  it 
wasn’t  having  a  great  deal  of  impact  outside  of 
consumer  research.  As  the  site  grew  fat  with 
content,  Brailsford’s  ROI  dreams  began  to  ebb 
and  Stackelbeck’s  fears  of  support  costs  began  to 
flow.  Both  men  realized  they  needed  to  broaden 
the  appeal  of  the  intranet  to  make  it  a  more 
exciting  log-on.  Perhaps  the  most  universally 
compelling  information  within  Hallmark  is  the 
point-of-sale  (POS)  data  from  retailers.  These 
are  the  hard  numbers  that  show  whether 
Snoopy  is  kicking  Woodstock’s  butt  in  the  card 
aisles,  or  whether  the  boysenberry-scented  can¬ 
dles  are  smelling  sweeter  to  consumers  this 
week  than  the  French  vanilla. 
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Stackelbeck’s  day  job  is  all  about  that  data.  He  maintains 
Hallmark’s  retail  information  systems,  which  include  an  old 
POS  legacy  system  that  holds  all  of  Hallmark’s  historical  data. 
Stackelbeck  had  been  wrestling  with  how  to  make  the  old  sys- 
tern  get  along  with  a  new  POS  system  Hallmark  wanted  to 
use  to  access  new  data.  “You’d  query  each  system  for  the  same 
thing,  and  they’d  come  up  with  different  answers,”  he  says. 
Stackelbeck  realized  that  he  could  get  the  systems  working 
together  by  linking  them  with  Internet  technologies.  From 
there,  it  was  just  a  short  leap  of  logic  to  suggest  giving  those 
Internet  technologies  a  home  on  Brailsford’s  website.  “It 
seemed  like  there  was  enough  of  a  relationship  between  the 
research  on  the  VOM  site  and  the  POS  data  that  this  would 
not  be  a  tough  sell  to  IS,”  recalls  Stackelbeck.  “I  thought,  why 
make  a  request  for  a  new  project  when  I  could  use  one  we 
already  had  running?” 

Suddenly,  Brailsford  and  Stackelbeck  had  their  major  prob' 
lems  solved.  VOM  had  the  information  that  all  of  Hallmark 
wanted  and  gave  the  research  group  a  platform  to  add  deeper 
context  to  it.  And  Stackelbeck  had  the  POS  link  to  justify 
requesting  extra  time  to  support  the  site.  Brailsford  plans  to 
funnel  other  urgent  sales  data  into  the  intranet,  making  it  a 
gateway  for  business  information  about  Hallmark’s  current, 


past  and  future  market  position.  “The  old  retail  sales  databases 
that  people  used  here  had  no  context  around  them,”  says 
Brailsford.  “All  they  could  pull  up  is  the  fact  that  Valentine’s 
Day  sales  were  up  2  percent.  We  want  to  get  to  the  point 
where  people  can  use  the  site  to  understand  why  sales  were 
up  2  percent.  We  want  to  make  it  into  an  information  portal.” 

Brailsford  knows  he  can  go  back  to  Stackelbeck  for  even 
more  help  toward  that  goal,  because  his  site  is  on  the  map. 
With  POS  data  running  through  it,  IS  has  much  more  reason 
to  siphon  off  valuable  support  to  the  site  because  it  is  in 
essence  a  part  of  the  company’s  POS  system  now.  Not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  can  offer  up  the  chance  for  IS  peo¬ 
ple  to  experiment  with  Java,  help  develop  a  website  and  cre¬ 
ate  an  Internet  infrastructure.  “IS  people  are  looking  around 
the  job  market  and  saying,  ‘Boy,  if  you  don’t  have  Web  devel¬ 
opment,  you’re  only  half  a  programmer,”’  says  Brailsford. 
“Plus  they  like  being  part  of  a  skunk  works,  because  if  they 
can  get  it  done  in  addition  to  all  the  other  stuff  they  have  on 
their  plates,  they  can  be  a  real  hero.” 

In  their  spare  time,  of  course.  R1 

Have  you  been  caught  sneaking  in  IT's  back  door?  Executive  Editor  Christopher 
Koch  wants  to  hear  about  it.  Contact  him  at  ckoch@darwinmag.com. 
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Too  Many  Options 


EMPLOYEE  EDUCATION  Trying  to  understand  their  401  (k)  plans  leaves 
many  workers  glassy-eyed,  helpless  and  prone  to  investing  all  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions  in  money  market  funds.  Now,  millions  of  people  worldwide  face  an  even 
more  difficult  task:  figuring  out  what  to  do  with  their  stock  options. 

Enter  Bruce  Brumberg.  He  realized  that  companies  could  use  some  help 
educating  employees  about  the  intricacies  of  stock  options,  especially  given 
the  tsunami  of  options  that  have  been  thrown  into  people's  hands  since  the 
proliferation  of  Internet  startups.  Brumberg,  head  of  his  own  legal  and  financial 
publishing  company,  and  two  cofounders,  Jesse  Brill  and  Peter  Van  Ness, 
launched  myStockOptions.com  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  June. 

The  site  is  chock-full  of  information.  It  includes  interactive  calculators  and 
modeling  tools  to  help  employees  maximize  the  value  of  their  stock  compensa¬ 
tion.  An  online  stock-option  tracker  helps  with  record  keeping.  Rounding  out 
the  site  are  plenty  of  educational  articles  about  options,  more  than  325  FAQs 
with  expert  answers  and  a  glossary  of  stock  compensation  terms. 

Companies  can  customize  the  site  or  license  parts  of  it  to  help  their  employ¬ 
ees  better  understand  their  options.  "When  I  announced  this  at  a  meeting  of 
public  companies,  they  clapped,"  says  Brumberg.  He  says  that  once  educated, 
employees  will  be  less  likely  to  view  options  as  a  get-rich-quick  scheme.  For 
companies  that  offer  options,  the  site  can  serve  as  an  HR  tool  for  recruitment 
and  retention  efforts. 

With  the  site's  help,  employees  can  spend  less  time  worrying  about  how  to  man¬ 
age  their  stock  options  and  more  time  making  them  worth  something.  -Todd  Datz 
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ERP 


You  may  know  that  ERP  isn't  just  the 
rude  noise  you  make  after  downing 
your  fourth  taco.  You  may  know  that 
the  acronym  stands  for  enterprise 
resource  planning,  and  that  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  three  individual  letters, 
E-R-P,  not  as  a  single  word.  If  you've 
cruised  through  the  ERP  Learning 
Center  section  on  our  website 
(www.  darwinmag.  com/learn/erp), 
you  may  even  know  that  an  ERP  soft¬ 
ware  package  integrates  a  company's 
varied  business  functions  and  depart¬ 
ments,  collecting  all  of  their  data  in  a 
single  database.  But  you  may  not  be 
aware  that  there  are  websites  to  help 
technophobic  business  executives 
gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  this 
rather  gnarly  topic. 


WWW.ERPASSIST.GOM 

At  this  Yahoo-style  portal,  extensive 
links  to  ERP  books,  white  papers,  arti¬ 
cles  and  other  resources  are  orga¬ 
nized  by  vendor  and  by  broad  topic 
themes  (users  can  rate  the  usefulness 
of  each  link,  but  unfortunately,  it 
appears  that  few  have  taken  the  time 
to  do  so).  In  addition  to  offering  the 
latest  ERP  industry  news  headlines, 
the  site  runs  a  dozen  e-mail  discus¬ 
sion  lists  (some  quite  techie,  others 
geared  more  toward  business  execs) 
and  several  newsletters.  The  site's 
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customer  service  leaders? 
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The  only  solution  that  truly  integrates  phone,  fax,  e-mail  and  chat  into  a  sihgle  view. 

Implemented  in  30  days — guaranteed. 


WHEN  PROFESSIONALS  in  the 


most  demanding  customer  service 

C> 

environments  evaluate  all  the 
e-customer  relationship  management 
(eCRM)  options,  they  choose 
Synchrony — the  only  solution  that 
gives  you  a  single  view  of  a  customer 
no  matter  how  they  contact  you. 
Synchrony.  Preferred  by  customer 
service  leaders  worldwide. 


Call  877-796-2663. 

E-mail  info@synchrony.net. 
Or  visit  www.synchrony.net. 


PHOTO  BY  EVAN  KAFKA 


The  Continental 


GO 


EUROPE  ONLINE  Ask  Bernard 

Frelat  how  his  travel  website  com¬ 
pares  with  others  and  he'll  give  a 
simple  answer:  "We  take  a  customer¬ 
centric  approach,  rather  than  a  product 
approach."  That  may  sound  like  the 
same  tiresome  spin  that  emanates 
from  the  mouths  of  every  dotcom  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry,  but  Frelat  may  have 
more  horsepower  to  back  it  up. 

Frelat  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  White 
Plains,  N.Y.-based  Eurovacations.com, 


a  travel  site  launched  in  July  that,  as 
the  name  implies,  allows  travelers  to 
book  customized  European  vacations. 
Want  to  fly  to  Paris  on  a  Monday 
morning,  spend  a  night  at  a  chic  hotel 
on  the  Champs-Elysees,  hop  on  a  high¬ 
speed  train  the  next  morning  and 
meander  your  way  through  quaint, 
three-star  inns  in  Belgium,  Switzerland 
and  Liechtenstein?  No  problem  — the 
site  allows  customers  to  book  com¬ 
plete  itineraries  (or  individual  travel 
components)  with  a  one-click  booking 
option.  The  site  also  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  predesigned  vacation  plans 
for  those  who'd  rather  leave  the  leg- 
work  to  others. 

The  company  is  the  creation  of  Rail 
Europe  Group  and  U.S.  tour  operator 
Avanti  Destinations.  Before  founding 
the  company,  Frelat  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Rail  Europe  Group,  a 
position  he  still  holds  today  (not  that 
he's  busy  or  anything).  Frelat  began  to 
think  about  online  opportunities  after 
years  of  frustration  in  the  bricks  world 
at  not  being  able  to  provide  all  the  ser¬ 
vices  consumers  wanted.  "Travel  was 
an  industry  that  was  supplier  driven; 
customers  had  no  real  flexibility  when 
trying  to  arrange  their  vacations  or 
trips,"  he  says. 

Frelat  wanted  something  different: 
"Our  vision  is  that  if  you  follow  the 
thinking  process  of  customers,  the  first 
thing  they  are  trying  to  do  is  plan  a  des¬ 
tination,  then  think  what  they'll  do  there; 
they  think  about  air  and  hotel  last." 

Launching  an  Internet  startup  has 
not  been  without  the  usual  challenges. 
For  example,  after  the  dotcom  market 
got  thrashed  last  spring,  raising  capital 
took  much  of  Frelat's  time.  His  advice 
to  would-be  dotcom  czars:  "Try  to 
secure  your  financing  in  the  early 
stage,  then  focus  on  the  business 
development.  And  maintain  the 
integrity  of  your  vision....  What  makes 
a  great  entrepreneur  is  vision." 

-Todd  Datz 
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developer,  Information  Technology 
Toolbox,  also  runs  websites  on  ERP 


software  vendors  SAP  (sap. 
ittoolbox.com),  Oracle  (oracle.ittool 
box.com ),  Peoplesoft  (peoplesoft . 
ittoolbox.com)  and  Baan  ( baan.ittool 
box.com),  as  well  as  a  portal  on  the 


related  topic  of  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  (supplychain.ittoolbox.com).  For 
anyone  considering  an  ERP  rollout  or 
wondering  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 


an  ERP  system  already  in  place,  at 
least  one  of  these  sites  is  worth  a 


bookmark. 


jWWW.ERPSUPERSrrE.COM 


Don't  be  put  off  by  the  fact  that  this 
site  is  run  by  TechRepublic,  which 
bills  itself  as  "The  IT  Community 
Hub."  Even  nontechies  will  find  value 
here.  The  site  offers  links  to  ERP 
industry  news  in  general  and  on  the 
five  leading  vendors.  Its  ERP  Quick- 
Finder  feature  lists  ERP  vendors 
alphabetically,  with  direct  links  to  key 
areas  of  their  sites  (products,  news, 
investor  relations  and  so  on).  Readers 
ew  to  ERP  will  appreciate  the  Ana- 
yst  Q&A  section,  which  is  updated 
eekly  (previous  questions  include 
Does  ERP  stifle  business  process 
creativity?"  and  "What  are  the  obsta- 
les  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 


cl 


tions  face  when  implementing  CRM 
systems?").  There's  also  an  ERP  stock 
index. 
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Some  advice  on  handling  tomorrow's  workforce:  Start  handling  it  today.  With  a  blended  model  of  applications 
and  services  that  enables  you  to  find,  hire  and  manage  the  right  contract  workers,  right  when  you  need  them. 
With  a  skills  procurement  solution  that  aggregates  all  your  staffing  suppliers  into  a  single,  private  supply  network. 
And  with  performance  data  designed  to  help  you  make  the  most  informed  hiring  decisions.  In  the  most  timely  manner. 


SkillsVillage.com 


A  new  force  at  work. 


co 


Epicurious 

WWW.EPICURIOUS.COM 

SCORE  ★  ★  ★ 


THE  DEAL  Recipes  and  articles  from  two  Conde 
Nast  magazines— the  tony  Gourmet  and  the 
less  tony  but  more  accessible  Bon  Appetit— are 
the  backbone  of  this  site,  which  offers  1 1 ,000 
food  recipes  and  1,000  drink  recipes.  For  a 
weekly  dose  of  cooking  inspiration,  sign  up  for 
the  New  Batch  Dispatch,  an  e-mail  listing  the  site's  new  recipes.  Partner¬ 
ships  with  specialty  food  merchant  Dean  &  DeLuca  and  yuppie  home 
store  Williams-Sonoma  let  customers  buy  the  likes  of  beluga  caviar  and 
All-Clad  cookware  online. 

THE  GOOD  You  can  rate  recipes  and  comment  on  them,  or  read  others' 
comments.  It's  a  great  way  to  sound  off  or  gather  cooking  tips  from 
other  home  chefs.  You  can  also  save  recipes  in  an  online  recipe  file. 

THE  BAD  The  site's  broad  categories  don't  give  visitors  a  good  idea  of  the 
richness  of  topics  covered  in  them.  How  is  a  first-time  visitor  to  know 
that  a  cooking  glossary  and  an  herb  chart  are  buried  within  the  Eating 
section,  or  that  delving  into  Bon  Appetit  is  the  way  to  search  for  local 
restaurant  reviews?  Navigation  within  sections  is  less  than  elegant. 


GO 


CO 


What's  for  dinner  tonight? 

If  you  don't  have  a  clue, 
the  Web  has  an  abundance 
of  recipes  and  advice.  We 
give  you  the  skinny  on  two 
popular  food  sites. 


W 


RATING  ★  (1-5  stars,  5=best) 


CO 


J 
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Food  Network's 
FoodTV.com 


WWW.F00DTV.C0M 

SCORE  ★★★★ 


THE  DEAL  The  companion  website  to 
the  Food  Network  cable  channel, 
FoodTV.com  lets  visitors  search  from 
among  12,000  recipes.  Helpful  cate¬ 
gories  make  finding  what  you  want 
as  easy  as  roasting  a  Cornish  game 
hen.  The  site  also  offers  gourmet 
treats  through  Dean  &  DeLuca,  plus 
handy  tools,  like  an  ingredient-substitution  finder  and  a  wine  selector. 

THE  GOOD  You  can  search  for  complete  menus,  as  well  as  individual 
recipes.  Video  demos  of  basic  cooking  techniques  are  useful  for  cooking 
novices,  less  for  the  video  than  the  written  descriptions  of  the  techniques. 
THE  BAD  The  site's  shopping  area  is  a  little  weak.  There's  no  way  for  any¬ 
one  to  rate  the  recipes,  so  the  only  way  to  know  whether  Emeril 
Lagasse's  caramelized  onion  foccacia  will  come  out  the  way  it  does  on 
TV  is  to  try  it  yourself. 
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web  guide 
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WWW.ERPHUB.C0NI 

Even  though  this  site  is  a  subsection 
of  EarthWeb,  another  IT  industry  por- 
tal,  non-IT  executives  will  still  find 

{ 

useful  feature  articles  and  case  stud- 
ies  on  topics  like  ERP  implementation 
strategies,  infrastructure  and  system 
performance. 

I ;  y  v  :  .  >' ;  W  pW 

WWW.ERPFANS.COM 

Yes,  ERP  does  have  its  own  fan-club 
site  on  the  Web,  with  links  to  news, 
vendor  information  and  the  like.  The 
chat  rooms  were  nearly  deserted 
when  we  visited,  but  the  site's  forums 

S  : 

seem  to  get  good  traction. 

\ 

WWW.INTELLIGENTERP.COM 

Intelligent  Enterprise  magazine's  site 
has  an  ERP  section  with  links  to  fea¬ 
tures  from  the  magazine,  news  from 
CMPNet,  upcoming  conferences  and 
other  Web  resources.  The  day  we 
checked,  the  discussion  forums 
refused  to  load. 

-Sari  Kalin 

1 .  .  .  .  .  .  ■  '  ...  /. 


An  average 
ERP  rollout  takes 
23  months  and 
has  a  total  cost 
of  ownership  of 
$15  million. 

SOURCE:  META  GROUP 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  SHELDON 


"e  billing...  e  presentment...  e  payment... 
we've  got  to  convert...our  competition  is  way  ahead... 
how  long  should  we  keep  our  paper  system  going?... 
don't  want  any  slip-ups...finance  guys'll  be  happy... 
we  need  solutions!...now!" 


Princeton  eCom  is  the  most  innova- 
tive  company  in  the  Electronic  Bill 
Presentment  and  Payment  business. 

Our  technology  enables  you 
to  quickly  present  both  business 
invoices  and  consumer  bills  on  the 


Internet  with  the  ability  to  access 
and  pay  online,  by  phone  or  even 
with  wireless  digital  devices. 

Imagine  having  secure,  seamless 
integration  into  your  A/R  system 
and  reduced  DSO. 


What  a  competitive  edge! 

For  over  16  years  we've  created 
business  solutions  that  work.  Let  us 
show  you  how  they  can  work  for  your 
company.. .now! 


www.princetonecom.com 

609.606.3000 


SEAMLESS  E  BILL}NG~S&tUT+ONSFflOME ND  TO  EN D 
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Eastman 

Chemical 

Company 

For  an  outfit  born  around  the 
time  your  grandfather  was 
snapping  action  shots  with 
his  Brownie  camera,  Eastman 
Chemical  Co.  has  developed  a 
notably  forward-thinking 
e-business  strategy.  The 
$4.6  billion,  80-year-old 
chemical  maker  began  experi¬ 
menting  with  its  first  e- 
business  effort— a  humble 
intranet— in  1994,  the  same 


year  Eastman  Kodak  spun  it 
off  as  an  independent  com¬ 
pany.  Since  then,  Eastman 
has  opened  a  customer  cen¬ 
ter  on  the  Web,  begun  buying 
raw  materials  online,  unveiled 
a  supply-chain  integration  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  invested  millions 
in  dotcom  startups  and  new 
e-commerce  technology  ven¬ 
dors  (it  aims  to  invest 
$25  million  to  $50  million  by 
the  end  of  this  year).  It  has 
also  hatched  two  indepen¬ 
dent  e-business  ventures,  vir¬ 
tual  logistics  provider 
ShipChem.com  (a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  Global  Logistics 


Technologies)  and  a  B2B  mar¬ 
ketplace  called  PaintandCoat- 
ings.com  (a  joint  venture  with 
trading  exchange  VerticalNet). 

Initially,  Eastman  Chemical 
let  each  business  unit  pursue 
its  own  e-business  initia¬ 
tives— a  decentralized 
approach  that  was  simply  too 
slow,  says  Earnest  W. 
Deavenport  Jr.,  the  com¬ 
pany's  chairman  and  CEO. 
Last  year,  Eastman  formed  a 
corporate-level  group  to  man¬ 
age  e-business  and  para¬ 
chuted  the  group's  leader 
from  its  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
headquarters  into  Silicon  Val- 


Eastman's  Earnest  Deavenport 
Jr.  is  bully  about  his  company's 
e-business  portfolio. 

ley.  "We  can  move  pretty 
quickly  in  the  structure  we've 
got,  and  that's  important  in 
B2B,"  Deavenport  says.  "You 
need  to  be  flexible  enough  to 
move  quickly  and  not  get 
bogged  down  in  the  traditional 
ways  that  you  do  business." 

Forrester  Research's  Laurie 
Orlov,  a  research  director, 
notes  that  Eastman  under¬ 
stood  early  on  that  it  needed  a 
multipronged  strategy  to 
become  an  e-business,  and  its 
strategy  makes  sense.  Invest¬ 
ing  in  technology  vendors  and 
dotcoms  was  the  best  way  to 
learn  about  the  online  world. 
She  adds  that  ShipChem  is  a 
"win-win  e-marketplace," 
meaning  it  can  improve  logis¬ 
tics  for  all  chemical  compa¬ 
nies  that  participate  without 
getting  in  the  way  of  any  of 
their  other  e-business  initia¬ 
tives.  Meanwhile,  Eastman  is 
on  track  this  year  to  do  more 
than  $200  million  in  business 
through  its  online  storefront 
and  to  buy  from  15  percent 
to  20  percent  of  its  raw 
materials  online. 

Looking  across  the  com¬ 
pany's  e-business  portfolio, 
Deavenport  says  some  of  the 
investments  are  profitable 
now  and  some  are  not.  But 
long  term,  Deavenport 
believes  that  the  company 
really  has  no  other  choice  but 
to  charge  into  the  fray  head¬ 
first.  "This  is  the  world  we 
live  in,"  Deavenport  says.  "If 
you  don't  move  and  change 
with  it,  you'll  fall  behind." 

-Sari  Kalin 
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Instant  gratification.  Customers  demand  it.  And  they’ll  leave  you  instantly  if  they  don’t  get  it.  So  if  you’re  finding  it 
tougher  to  keep  up  with  your  customers’  increasing  demands,  talk  to  /SKY. 

With  over  15  years’  experience  providing  outsourced  customer  care  for  the  world’s  leading  brands,  /'SKY  knows 
how  to  build  loyalty  and  increase  customer  profitability.  Acting  expertly  on  your  behalf,  our  highly  trained  customer 

representatives  interact  with  your  customers  via  e-mail,  text  chat,  voice  over  IP,  ;  _ sm 

telephone,  or  fax.  Plus,  our  data  mining  and  analysis  provide  the  insight  to  anticipate  m  pgffMgl  s" 

and  address  customers’  needs  —  before  an  issue  ever  arises.  So  take  better  care  g,  ISIgttjfl 

of  your  customers  and  keep  them.  Choose  /SKY. 

Real  customer  care  for  real  customers 


C/D 


SOME  OF  THEIR  OTHER  FINDINGS: 

Worldwide  B2B  Revenues,  1999-2003 
(in  billions,  and  as  a  percent  of  total 
e-commerce) 


1999  S$75.60 


2000  $184.85 


2001  $366.21 


2002  $684.32 


2003  $1,255.22 


(71.5%) 

(79.2%) 

(82.5%) 

(85.0%) 

(87.0%) 


SOURCE:  EMARKETER,  2000 


In  the  Next  Three  to  Five  Years, 
What  Percent  of  Your  Organization's 
Procurement  Will  Be  Done  Over 
the  Internet? 


11-25%  range 


SOURCE:  GOLDMAN  SACHS,  NOVEMBER  1999 


B2B  Hugeness 

NUMBERS  Just  how  big  will  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  for  B2B  e-commerce  be  in  the 
next  few  years?  With  researchers  making 
predictions  of  a  worldwide  value  ranging 
between  $1.2  trillion  and  $10  trillion  by 
2003,  the  only  thing  we  can  say  for  sure 
is  that  it's  going  to  be  big  — darn  big. 

In  an  attempt  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  factors  currently 
influencing  B2B's 
growth,  eMarketer,  a 
New  York  City-based 
research  company,  has 
put  out  "The  eCom- 
merce:  B2B  Report,"  a 
whopping  255-page  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  wildly  fluc¬ 
tuating  B2B  research 
numbers  currently  being 
tossed  around. 

Despite  all  the  hype, 
one  of  eMarketer's  inter¬ 
esting  findings  is  that, 
by  the  end  of  2000,  only 
37  percent  of  all  U.S. 
businesses  will  be 
involved  in  some  kind  of 
online  commerce.  By  the 
end  of  2002,  the  percent¬ 
age  is  expected  to  nearly 
double  to  72  percent. 

A  November  1999  Gold¬ 
man  Sachs  study 
(reprinted  by  eMarketer) 
illustrates  why  U.S. 
companies  remain  cau¬ 
tious  about  B2B  pro¬ 
jects.  Sixty-four  percent 
of  respondents  to  that 
study  identified  unclear 
ROI  as  the  main  constraint  they  are 
under,  followed  by  an  additional  45  per¬ 
cent  who  claimed  that  their  constituents 
still  "don't  get"  B2B.  -Daintry  Duffy 
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Maps  to  the  Star  Brands 


STORE  TRAFFIC  You're  on  your  way  to  a  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  and  you  need  a  caffeine  jolt.  But  you  don't  want  a  cup  of 
plain  ol'  generic  coffee— your  taste  buds  are  screaming  for 
some  Costa  Rican  Bella  Vista.  No  problem  — pull  out  your  Palm 
Pilot  (while  avoiding  steering  into  oncoming  traffic),  punch  in 
a  few  keystrokes  and,  voila,  up  pops  the  location  of  the  near¬ 
est  Starbucks,  along  with  driving  directions. 

Vicinity  Corp.  wants  to  use  this  kind  of  technology  to  help 
businesses  turn  online  traffic  into  store  traffic.  Using  a  highly 
accurate  longitude-latitude  search  engine,  its  BrandFinder  ser¬ 
vice  helps  people  find  physical  locations— stores,  hotels,  FedEx 
drop  boxes  and  ATMs,  to  name  a  few— using  the  Web  via  a  PC 
or  wireless  device,  or  over  the  phone.  Users  select  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  categories— for  example,  food  or  banking  — and  Vicinity 
provides  them  with  a  list  of  top  brands.  They  can  find  the  clos¬ 
est  location  of  a  particular  brand  by  entering  their  zip  code  or 
street  address.  The  company's  MapBlast  application  gives  cus¬ 
tomers  turn-by-turn  directions  as  well  as  a  map. 

The  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  company  also  offers  data  mining 
to  help  clients  determine  the  effectiveness  of  their  marketing 
programs.  "It  all  comes  down  to  ROI,"  says  Eric  Winkler, 
Vicinity's  vice  president  of  marketing.  "If  companies  are 
spending  money  on  online  marketing,  they  want  to  know  how 
many  customers  they're  getting  in  return."  Clients  include 
Reebok,  Gap,  McDonald's  and  Bridgestone-Firestone  (where 
finding  store  locations  is  a  popular  activity  these  days). 

According  to  Vicinity,  Forrester  Research  has  noted  that  by 
2004,  the  $184  billion  in  projected  online  sales  will  still  make 
up  only  7  percent  of  total  retail  spending  that  year.  In  other 
words,  people  still  like  shopping  in  physical  stores.  The  Web 
can  help  them  get  there.  -Todd  Datz 
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WHEN  YOUR  e-bud  ineii  RELIES  ON 
SOMETHING  AS  PRECARIOUS  AS  TECHNOLOGY, 
CONTROL  MAY  BE  YOUR  MOST  VALUABLE  ASSET. 


All  that  technology  has  done,  it  can  undo  in  an  instant.  Which  is  why  nearly  all  the  Fortune  500®  rely  on  us  to 
survive-and  thrive-in  today’s  ever-changing,  unpredictable  environment.  We  are  BMC  Software.  The  world’s 
leading  provider  of  e-business  systems  management  solutions.  Software  that  keeps  your  business-critical 
applications  up  and  running  around  the  clock.  We  offer  the  fastest  implementation  of  the  most  comprehensive 
e-business  management  systems.  And  our  exclusive  OnSite1  M  program  is  your  seal  of 
assurance  that  your  e-business  will  be  online,  all  the  time.  For  more  information, 
visit  us  at  www.bmc.com.  We’ll  be  there.  We’re  always  there. 


<bmcsoftware 


Assuring  Business  Availability" 


BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  BMC  Software,  BMC  Software  OnSite,  the  BMC  Software  logos,  and  all  other  BMC  Software  product  or  service  names  are  registered 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  companies.  ©2000  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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GO 


Weird  and  Weirder 

Novel  Guide 

WWW.NOVELGUIDE.COM 
Ever  find  yourself  at  a  party  with  an  English  professor 
who's  making  you  feel  like  your  knowledge  of  literature 
ended  at  The  Outsiders ?  Head  to  this  site  for  summaries, 
character  profiles  and  metaphor  analyses  of  classics  like 
Homer’s  Odyssey,  Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Night  and 
Austen's  Emma.  Then  knock  him  dead  with  quotes  like  this 
from  Aristotle's  The  Politics :  "...it  is  to  those  who  are  better 
at  the  job  that  the  better  supply  of  tools  should  be  given.” 


Hiccup  Lovers 

HICCUPLOVERS.TRIPOD.COM 
The  ins  and  outs  of  this  bodily  function.  Read  hiccup 
stories,  revel  in  hiccup  sound  bites  and  download  famous 
hiccup  movie  scenes  (Dyan  Cannon  hiccuping  in  Revenge 
of  the  Pink  Panther,  a  young  boy  in  a  Czech  film  called 
Pelisky  gets  the  hiccups). 


Fossil  Auctions 

WWW.FOSSILAUCTION.COM 
Looking  for  that  special  Paleozoic  antique  to  complement 
your  ’90s-style  boudoir?  Check  out  this  online  auction, 
where  you  can  get  a  "Rare,  Lower  Cambrian  Trilobite"  for 
somewhere  in  the  low  $2,000  range. 
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Lost  in  Space 

NET  ADVERTISING  User  heaven,  capitalist  hell:  What 
could  be  more  embarrassing  than  a  website  that  lacks  the 
requisite  number  of  banner  ads?  It  implies  a  certain,  shall  we 
say,  lack  of  confidence  from  the  business  community  in 
whatever  product  or  service  is  being  shilled  therein.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  lnPhonic.com  wants  to  help  disguise  that  unsightly 
ad-free  expanse.  The  Washington,  D.C. -based  startup  will 
provide  companies  with  the  opportunity  to  use  unsold  ad 
inventory  as  a  launching  pad  to  sell  private-label  cell  phones. 
"Ad  space  on  the  Internet  is  like  an  airplane,”  says  David 
Steinberg,  lnPhonic.com  president  and  CEO.  "When  a  plane 
takes  off  and  a  seat  is  not  sold,  it  can  never  be  sold  again." 

Here's  the  deal:  lnPhonic.com  spots  unsold  banner 
spaces  and  replaces  them  with  ads  for  its  own  cell 
phones.  The  kicker  is  that  the  phones  are  branded  with 
the  name  of  whatever  site  they're  sold  from.  So,  a  phone 
bought  from  www.darwinmag.com  would  come  branded 
with  the  Darwin  logo.  (This  is  theoretical,  naturally,  since 
we'd  never  have  unsold  ad  space.) 

Once  a  viewer  clicks  on  the  ad,  a  page  pops  up  that 
walks  him  through  the  purchase  process.  lnPhonic.com 
handles  all  the  sales  and  back  end  of  each  transaction  — 
and  makes  the  money  from  the  sale  as  well.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  functions  as  an  anonymous  source:  Its  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  ad  or  the  phone.  In  other  words, 
lnPhonic.com  gets  the  money,  and  the  site  saves  face. 

-Carol  Hildebrand 


U.S.  workers  send  and  receive  an 
average  of  204  messages  a  day  via 
text,  voice  and  hard-copy  tools. 

SOURCE:  PITNEY  BOWES  STUDY.  "MESSAGING  FOR  INNOVATION:  BUILDING  THE  INNOVATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE  THROUGH  MESSAGING  PRACTICES" 
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In  e-business,  what  looks  good  one  minute  can  be  deadly  the  next. 

That's  where  Informatica  comes  in.  We  give  you  instant  access  to  all  of 
your  information  no  matter  where  it  is.  Delivered  to  you  no  matter 
where  you  are.  So  you  can  make  informed  decisions.  See  the  whole 
picture  now,  at  www.informatica.com/elunch-dw.  Or  call  1  -800-970-1 1 79. 
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NOW  YOU  KNOW 


HOW  I  WON  THE  WAR  By  Benjamin  Chen 


The  Art  of  War 

A  martial  arts  expert  explains  how  the  principles  of  the  battlefield  can  apply  to 
technology  projects 


Benjamin  Chen,  the  former 
CTO  of  Atlanta-based 
iXL  Enterprises,  is  cofounder 
of  AppGenesys  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.  An  avid  martial  artist, 
he  has  studied  Hapkido, 
judo  and  boxing,  and  holds 
a  first-degree  black  belt  in 
the  art  of  tae  kwon  do. 


I've  studied  martial  arts  much  of  my  life.  More  than 

just  self-defense,  martial  arts  is  a  way  of  life  that  is 
embodied  by  the  philosophy  of  Sun  Tzu,  one  of  his¬ 
tory’s  most  famous  generals.  Since  the  business  world 
is  a  lot  like  the  battlefield,  I’ve  been  able  to  apply  the 
basic  tenets  of  Master  Tzu’s  “art  of  war”  philosophy  to 
managing  large  technology  projects  with  great  success. 

As  CTO  at  Web  development  company  iXL,  my 
biggest  challenge  was  not  that  iXL  was  in  the  Internet 
space  but  that  it  grew  so  quickly.  When  I  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  we  had  too  people  in  two  offices.  In  less  than  four 
years  we  grew  to  more  than  3,000  employees  after  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  30  different  companies.  I  was  in  charge  of 
bringing  everyone  together  under  one  intranet— making 
one  cohesive  organization  from  30  separate  organizations 
while  connecting  everything  to  one  platform. 

Although  I  don’t  always  like  to  use  the  battlefield 
analogy  in  business,  it  clearly  applied  to  the  intranet 
project,  which  was  rife  with  internal  politics.  An 
intranet,  after  all,  touches  everybody.  And  people  are 
extremely  opinionated  about  a  system  that  will  change 
the  way  they  work.  So  I  decided  to  approach  the  proj¬ 
ect  the  way  Sun  Tzu  would  prepare  for  war. 


According  to  Sun  Tzu,  you  need  to  know  three 
things  before  going  into  battle.  The  first  is  the  terrain— 
the  environment  you’re  working  with.  Second,  you 
need  to  know  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  person  or 
people  you’re  preparing  to  battle.  You  need  to  know  the 
troop  size  as  well  as  the  skill  sets  of  the  leaders.  The 
third  key  is  knowing  your  own  internal  resources  and 
what  you  can  do  with  them. 

With  that  knowledge  in  hand,  you  should  follow  a 
logical  progression  to  move  toward  your  desired  out¬ 
come.  First,  move  your  resources  to  the  place  where  they 
can  best  win  the  battle.  Once  you’ve  established  your 
position  of  power,  use  diplomacy  to  have  very  high-level 
discussions  with  other  parties.  Only  when  diplomacy 
fails  do  you  go  into  battle. 

The  greatest  thing  is  to  achieve  your  goal  without  fir¬ 
ing  a  single  shot.  You  do  this  by  making  sure  that  your 
positioning  is  maximized  early  on.  And  that  requires  get¬ 
ting  feedback  and  doing  your  homework.  Rather  than 
initiating  a  battle  at  the  outset  of  the  intranet  project,  I 
began  by  hopping  on  airplanes  to  meet  with  general  man¬ 
agers,  HR  people  and  end  users  of  the  system  to  see  what 
they  wanted  to  get  out  of  it.  I  started  becoming  a  good  lis¬ 
tener.  And  people  were  extremely  responsive. 

For  me,  these  principles  are  more  ingrained  than  con¬ 
scious.  But  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  I  try  to  plan  major  proj¬ 
ects  in  terms  of  the  general  tenets  of  Sun  Tzu.  I  focus  on 
positioning  first.  Then  I  focus  on  what  kind  of  conces¬ 
sions  I  can  bring  to  the  discussion  early  on  before  taking 
the  command-and-control  approach. 

This  approach  is  valuable  whether  you’re  on  the 
business  side  or  the  technology  side  of  a  project.  I 
believe  that  you’re  a  lot  more  likely  to  succeed  if  you 
first  invest  in  knowledge  gathering  and  diplomacy 
rather  than  issuing  blanket  orders.  People  are  short¬ 
sighted  when  they  think  that  if  they  make  a  blind  deci¬ 
sion  it  won’t  come  back  to  get  them  in  the  end.  It 
always  will.  Rl 


Send  your  war  stories  to  headfirst@darwinmag.com. 
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The  Powerful  Alternative 
For  Serious 

Site  Analysis  is  Here! 


You  know  the  frustration.  Trying  to  uncover  critical  visitor 
information  from  underpowered,  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
server-side  log  file  analysis  systems  is  painfully  difficult. 
Now,  there’s  a  better  way! 


Say  hello  to  Keylime.  We  deliver  on  the  promise  of  scalable, 
multi-site  visitor  information. 


Within  48  hours,  Keylime’s  LimeLight  service  is  streaming 
accurate,  timely,  real-time  visitor  analysis  so  you  can 
clearly  see  what’s  really  important  to  your  site’s  success. 

Right  now.  No  integration.  No  delay. 


Say  hello  to  the  new  alternative 


1.877.382.8901  < 
www.keylimesoftware.com  < 


What  matters  on  your  site? 


DON'T  GET  HUNG  OUT  TO  DRY  BY  YOUR  VENDORS  By  Sari  Kalin 


The  Price  Is  Right— or  Is  It? 

Comparing  prices  from  one  application  service  provider  to  another  is  a  bit  like 
comparing  applesauce  to  orange  juice 


Anyone  hunting  for  a  health  club  would  be  surprised 

to  find  a  membership  deal  that  includes  a  free  mas- 
sage  after  every  workout;  they  would  also  be  sur- 
prised  to  find  one  that  charges  five  bucks  for  a  hot 
shower.  That’s  because  health  clubs  offer  a  fairly 
standard  set  of  services;  customers  know  which  ones 
are  typically  covered  by  a  monthly  fee  and  which 
ones  are  luxurious  extras.  Unfortunately,  customers 
of  application  service  providers  (ASPs)  cant  be  quite 
so  certain  about  what  they  should  get  for  their 
money.  And  if  they  aren’t  careful  when  they  shop 
around  for  an  ASP,  they  could  wind  up  with  the 
equivalent  of  a  cold-water  spigot  and  a  Bic  lighter 
when  they’re  expecting  a  steamy-hot,  relaxing  spray. 


The  sad  truth  is  there  aren’t  any  standards  for  ASP 
pricing— or,  more  precisely,  for  what  services  are 
included  in  the  ASP’s  monthly  fee.  “The  rule  of  thumb 
in  this  area  is  ‘if  you’ve  seen  one,  you’ve  seen  one,”’  says 
Scott  Killingsworth,  cochair  of  the  intellectual  property 
and  technology  practice  at  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  & 
Murphy,  a  law  firm  based  in  Atlanta.  In  some  ways,  the 
lack  of  such  standards  is  not  a  surprise;  the  ASP  business 
model— renting  software  functionality  over  the  Internet 
or  a  private  network— represents  a  fairly  recent  twist  in 
traditional  technology  outsourcing  (see  “When  A 
Stranger  Calls,”  June/July  2000).  Nonetheless,  pricing  is 
still  a  headache  for  any  business  executive  who  needs  to 
figure  out  what’s  covered  in  an  ASP’s  deal,  what’s  not, 
what  the  missing  pieces  will  cost— and  how  that  all  com¬ 
pares  with  a  deal  offered  by  another  ASP.  “You  go  to  an 
ASP  because  you  don’t  have  the  expertise,”  explains 
Brad  McGee,  senior  vice  president  at  Tyco  International, 
who  has  had  to  wrestle  with  the  ASP  pricing  problem. 
Ironically,  “to  figure  out  what  your  numbers  are  going 
to  be,  you  need  this  expertise,”  he  says. 

Here’s  what  happened  at  Tyco,  a  $28  billion  diversi¬ 
fied  manufacturer  based  in  Exeter,  N.H.  One  of  the 
company’s  smaller  divisions  was  seeking  a  provider  to 
host  enterprise  resource  planning  software  from 
SAP,  McGee  says.  Some  providers  quoted  fees  that 
didn’t  cover  costs  for  telecommunications  services, 
which  would  be  needed  to  connect  Tyco’s  offices  and 
remote  users  to  the  providers’  data  centers.  Some  didn’t 
cover  new  hardware  on  Tyco’s  end  or  subsequent  soft¬ 
ware  upgrades.  Clearly,  there’s  nothing  superfluous 
about  these  items.  But  the  fact  that  such  items  weren’t 
included  in  the  price  meant  Tyco  would  have  to  do  a  lot 
more  homework  to  figure  out  the  true  cost  of  using  an 
ASP.  Ultimately,  Tyco  chose  HostLogic,  an  ASP  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  that  included  costs  for  all  three — telecom¬ 
munications,  hardware  and  upgrades— plus  those 
for  software  customization  and  support  in  a  flat, 
monthly,  per-user  fee.  “You  don’t  want  to  be  surprised 
that  the  cost  per  seat  of  an  ASP  turns  out  to  be  50  per- 
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Sounds  crazy,  but  a  lot  of  companies  are  doing  just 
that.  To  see  if  you’re  one  of  them,  take  a  look  at  the  way 


you  handle  something  called  “Non-Production  Shipping’. 


Companies  that  ship  product  off  the  production 


line  check  out  all  the  possible  carriers,  negotiate  ferociously,  know  the 
price-and-service  trade-offs,  and  calculate  costs  to  the  penny. 

But  shipping  from  the  office  is  different.  Office  workers  at  many  firms  send  thousands  of 
documents,  plans,  proposals,  samples  and  the  like  -  without  knotting  the  cost  or  considering  the 
alternatives.  That’s  Non-Production  Shipping.  And  it’s  a  multi-billion  dollar  runaway  train. 

Until  you  get  iShip.  iShip  is  a  quick  and  easy  shipping  management  service.  Pick  and 
click  label  data  from  your  address  book  -  instantly.  See  which  service  from  which  carrier 


solves  your  problem  at  the  very  lowest  cost.  Instantly.  Expect  savings  of  25%,  30%  and  more 


iShip  is  Internet-based,  so  every  employee  can  use  it.  It’s  connected  to  all  the  major  carriers 


and  works  with  your  negotiated  rates.  And  your  upfront  investment  is  zip.  Get  the  whole  story. 


Download  our  White  Paper  at  www.stamps.com/iship  Or  call  877/994-7447 


iShip,  from  Stamps.com 


The  way  things  should  go 


Copyright '2000  Stamps.com  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Stamps.com,  iShip.  the  Stamps.com  and  iShip  logos  and  Tlx  «aj  things  sha/ild g>  are  trademarks  of  Stamps.com  Inc 


spin  cycle 


cent  of  the  total  implementation  cost,”  McGee  says. 
(McGee  declined  to  reveal  the  per-user  fee  offered  by 
HostLogic,  which  at  this  writing  was  just  finishing  up 
Tyco’s  implementation.) 

Given  the  differences  as  to  what  is  included  and  what 
isn’t,  ASPs’  per-user  quotes  can  vary  widely  for  the  same 
application,  says  Dean  Davison,  a  vice  president  at  tech¬ 
nology  consultancy  Meta  Group  in  Los  Angeles.  SAP 
implementations  from  established  ASPs  can  run  from 
$350  to  $800  a  month  per  user,  he  says.  And  not  all  ASPs 
charge  per  user.  Some  charge  per  transaction  or  based  on 
server  activity,  Killingsworth  notes;  transaction  or  activ¬ 
ity  fees  can  be  charged  based  on  time,  as  a  flat  rate  or  as 

Application  Service 
Provider  (ASP) 

An  ASP  offers  business  software  functionality  for  rent  over 
the  Internet  or  a  private  network. 

a  percentage  of  the  deal.  Customers  can  negotiate  dis¬ 
counts  for  committing  to  do  a  certain  number  of  trans¬ 
actions;  fees  can  be  tiered  as  the  application  usage  grows. 
With  all  the  complexity  around  understanding  pricing — 
and  comparing  pricing  among  ASPs— customers  some¬ 
times  forget  about  the  high  switching  costs  to  change 
ASPs  a  few  years  down  the  road,  Killingsworth  says,  and 
they  neglect  to  lock  in  pricing  for  contract  renewals. 
“This  gives  an  ASP  a  license  to  gouge,”  he  says. 

Beyond  pricing,  there’s  the  question  of  what  level  of 
service  an  ASP  provides  for  the  price.  What  application 
availability  does  it  promise?  What  is  the  frequency  of 
application  patch-ups?  How  much  expertise  does  it 
have  running  the  application  in  question?  How  respon¬ 
sive  is  it  to  support  problems?  “This  is  a  long-term 
agreement,”  Davison  says.  “[Customers  need]  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  vendor  is  going  to  react  and  respond  and 
deal  with  problems  two  years  from  now,  things  we 
can’t  anticipate.”  Spelling  out  a  strong  service-level 
agreement  can  help  protect  a  company  against  future 
performance  problems  (see  “The  Fine  Print,”  August/ 
September  2000).  Checking  customer  references  can 
also  help  companies  spot  any  potential  problem  areas. 
(But  don’t  expect  to  get  much  information  about  pric¬ 
ing,  however;  Killingsworth  says  that  many  ASPs  ask 
their  clients  to  sign  confidentiality  agreements  so  that 
they  won’t  disclose  pricing.) 

Asking  a  few  key  questions  of  the  ASPs  themselves 


will  help  you  compare  their  offerings,  says  Meredith 
Whalen,  program  manager  of  ASP  and  Internet  services 
at  IDC,  a  Framingham,  Mass. -based  market  research 
company  (and  sister  company  to  Darwin’s  publisher, 
CXO  Media).  Here  are  some  she  recommends: 

■  Does  the  ASP  need  to  rely  on  any  outside  partners 
to  deliver  its  services?  If  so,  find  out  how  tight  the  part¬ 
nerships  are  and  whether  there  is  room  for  finger  point¬ 
ing  if  something  goes  wrong. 

■  What  kind  of  expertise  does  the  ASP  have  in  run¬ 
ning  the  application  you  plan  to  rent?  Can  it  integrate 
the  application  with  your  existing  systems? 

■  How  many  dedicated  employees  does  the  ASP  have? 
How  many  are  devoted  to  running  the  application, 
security  and  network  operations? 

■  How  many  data  centers  does  the  ASP  have?  Where 
are  they?  What  physical  and  network  security  mea¬ 
sures  are  in  place  to  protect  your  company’s  data? 

■  How  extensive  is  customer  support  What  kind  of 
questions  will  it  handle?  When  is  it  available? 

■  What  happens  if  you  want  to  terminate  your  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  ASP?  Could  you  take  the  application 
back  in-house  or  move  it  to  another  ASP?  Are  there  any 
penalties  for  doing  so? 

Customers  who  are  fed  up  with  these  pricing  and  ser¬ 
vice  level  conundrums  may  hnd  some  relief  in  the  future. 
Traver  Gruen-Kennedy,  chair  of  the  ASP  Industry  Con¬ 
sortium  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  and  director  of  Internet 
working  strategy  at  Citrix  Systems  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  is  a  strong  proponent  of  ASP  certification— that  is, 
having  an  outside  third  party  assess  an  ASP’s  security 
methodology,  application  availability  and  performance 
according  to  a  service-level  agreement.  Ernst  &  Young, 
for  example,  offers  a  CyberProcess  Certification  pro¬ 
gram,  which  audits  e-commerce  site  providers  for  secu¬ 
rity  and  availability.  USinternetworking  is  one  ASP  that 
has  received  Ernst  &  Young’s  seal  of  approval.  Mean¬ 
while,  Gruen-Kennedy  says  his  group  is  working  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  set  of  global  standard  practices  for  the  industry, 
something  akin  to  the  ISO  9000  quality  standards.  The 
group  has  a  document  coming  out  about  service-level 
agreements  and  what  should  be  included  in  them,  he 
says;  it  is  due  out  around  the  time  of  Comdex,  the  giant 
computer-industry  trade  show  held  in  November  in  Las 
Vegas.  Gruen-Kennedy  is  eager  to  see  the  standards  effort 
succeed— and  anyone  whose  ever  tried  to  negotiate  an 
ASP  deal  would  no  doubt  share  his  views.  R1 


Have  you  figured  out  how  to  tell  if  an  ASP’s  price  is  right?  Tell  us  at 
spincycle@darwinmag.  com. 
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Do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  outsmart  a  hacker? 


Malicious  hackers  are  anything  but  hacks.  To  give  you  That’s  where  we  come  in.  We’re  Guardent.  We’re  digi- 

an  idea  of  what  you’re  up  against  when  you  put  your  tal  security  specialists.  Our  security  architects  carry 

corporate  assets  online,  we’ve  put  together  a  little  Pop  CISSP  credentials  (Certified  Information  System 

Quiz  (courtesy  of  American  Mensa®).  So  give  it  a  shot.  Security  Professionals)  and  average  more  than  10  years 


When  you’re  done,  you 
can  check  your  answers 
at  www.guardent.com. 

How  did  you  do?  If  you 
aced  it,  congratulations. 
But,  you  still  have  a 
problem  that’s  even 
tougher  to  solve.  Not 
only  are  the  people 
trying  to  crack  your 
security  very  bright, 
they  also  spend  every 
waking  hour  thinking 
up  new  and  innova¬ 
tive  ways  to  break  in. 
Meanwhile,  you’re  busy 


GUARDENT  POP  QUIZ  #1 

Courtesy  of  American  Mensa,  Ltd. 


If  you  think  you  can  compete  with  hackers, 
ace  this  test  in  15  minutes  or  less. 


of  security  experience. 

So  instead  of  textbook 
fixes,  you  get  tailored, 
real-world  solutions. 
Most  importantly,  pro¬ 
viding  Internet  security 
services  is  all  we  do.  We 
don’t  sell  products  and 
we  won’t  build  you  a 
new  website.  Instead, 
we  spend  every  waking 
hour  thinking  up  new 
and  innovative  ways 
to  make  businesses 
like  yours  more  secure. 


expanding  your  business  and  creating  new  and  vital  links  For  more  information,  visit  us  at  www.guardent.com 
to  outside  suppliers,  partners,  and  customers.  Putting  or  call  toll-free  at  888-413-4344.  You’ll  see  that 

your  business  online  makes  it  more  valuable  and  more  choosing  Guardent  as  your  digital  security  partner 

vulnerable.  Not  exactly  your  ideal  risk/reward  scenario.  is  a  no-brainer. 


guardent" 

secure  digital  infrastructure 
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curve  TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE  By  Carol  Hildebrand 


What  Is  EDI? 
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I  thought  electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  was  an 
old  technology.  Why  am  I  still  hearing  about  it? 

EDI  refers  to  the  electronic  exchange  of  business  infor- 
mation  between  two  companies  using  a  specific  and 
structured  format.  The  concept  has  been  around  since 
the  1970s  and  has  traditionally  been  used  to  automate 
buyer-seller  transactions  such  as  invoices  and  purchase 
orders.  But  as  more  processes  within  a  company  be¬ 
come  automated,  EDI  has  expanded  to  areas  such  as 
inventory  management  and  product  distribution. 

How  does  it  work? 

EDI  relies  on  standards,  or  common  methods  of  defin¬ 
ing  classes  of  business  data,  which  allow  computers  to 
recognize  what  data  belongs  to  what  department  in  a 
company.  In  the  early  days  of  EDI,  many  companies 
built  in-house  EDI  standards,  but  as  interest  grew, 
industries  started  to  agree  on  common  standards, 
administered  by  standards  organizations.  These  stan¬ 
dards,  which  allow  computers  in  different  organiza¬ 
tions  to  share  information  over  privately  built,  closed 
networks  known  as  value-added  networks,  led  to  the 
use  of  EDI  for  corporate  purchasing. 


What  are  the  benefits? 

Consider  a  very  simple  non-EDI-based  purchase:  A 
buyer  decides  he  needs  365  ballpeen  hammers.  He  cre¬ 
ates  a  purchase  order,  prints  it  out  and  pops  it  in  the 
mail.  When  the  supplier  gets  the  order,  she  types  it  into 
her  company’s  computer  system.  The  inventory  guy 
pulls  the  order  and  ships  out  the  hammers.  Next,  the 
supplier  prints  out  and  mails  an  invoice.  It’s  not  hard 
to  imagine  that  this  process  could  take  several  days. 
EDI  has  the  potential  to  cut  massive  amounts  of  time 
out  of  the  process.  Sending  documents,  such  as  pur¬ 
chase  orders  or  invoices,  electronically  takes  minutes, 
not  days,  and  shipments  can  often  go  out  the  day  the 
order  comes  in.  Moreover,  the  electronic  format  does 
not  need  to  be  rekeyed  upon  arrival,  which  also  elimi¬ 
nates  the  possibility  of  typos.  And  EDI  reduces  costs 
by  cutting  down  on  data  input,  routing  and  delivery. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  the  Internet? 

Building  an  EDI  system  has  traditionally  required  a 
substantial  investment  in  some  heavy-duty  computers 
and  networking  equipment  for  both  parties.  Some¬ 
times  a  large  buyer,  such  as  Wal-Mart,  will  require  that 
all  its  suppliers  be  EDI-compliant.  That  puts  a  burden 
on  smaller  suppliers,  forcing  them  to  choose  between 
a  heavy  technical  investment  or  a  loss  of  business.  And 
EDI  isn’t  instantaneous.  Because  it  uses  information 
that  frequently  resides  in  mainframes,  the  quality  of 
information  on  an  EDI  network  depends  on  how  fre¬ 
quently  the  data  is  refreshed  from  the  mainframe. 

And  that’s  the  promise  of  the  Web,  which  offers  much 
lower  connectivity  costs.  That,  added  to  the  lower  costs 
of  PCs  and  simpler  software,  makes  EDI  over  the  Web 
a  compelling  proposition.  Moreover,  XML,  an  open 
standard  for  sharing  data  on  the  Web,  is  starting  to 
appear  as  a  method  of  coding  EDI  standards,  which 
could  provide  technical  clarity  across  industries.  PI 

Is  there  a  technology  out  there  that  you  just  don't  get?  Let  us  know  at 
!earning@darwinmag.  com. 
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Talk  about  a  shortcut.  Now  you  can  combine  XML  web  services  from 
companies  anywhere  on  earth  into  your  own  customized  business  web. 
Want  to  add  the  talents  of  a  dozen  other  firms?  Boom,  it's  done.  Suddenly, 
you're  selling  their  stuff.  They're  selling  your  stuff.  And  champagne  corks 
are  flying  everywhere.  Once,  it  took 
months  to  pull  off  partnerships  like 
these.  Now,  it's  just  another  day  on  the 
business  web.  www.bowstreet.com 


bowstreet 


©2000  Bowstreet.com,  Inc.  Bowstreet  is  a  trademark  of  Bowstreet.com 
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STUFF  YOU  NEED 

IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

SURVIVAL  KIT 


Edited  by  Todd  Datz 


Hut  Hut  Hike! 


WHOOOSH.  FIZZZ.  ZAP.  Those  are  the  sounds  of  fall  colors  exploding.  Rather 
than  seeing  them  in  someone  else's  pictures,  why  not  get  out  in  the  fresh  air  and 
experience  them  for  yourself?  But  before  you  load  up  the  SUV  and  head  to  the 
mountains  for  a  weekend  hike,  you'll  need  to  get  in  gear— the  proper  gear. 

(P.S.  Leave  the  cell  phone  behind.) 


Storage  Devices 

Camelbak  is  the  first  word  in  hydration 
systems  — the  technical  term  for  packs  with 
built-in  bladders  that  hold  water.  The  beauty 
of  these  systems  is  the  ease  with  which  you 
can  drink  as  you  hike,  so  staying  hydrated 
is  a  snap. 

The  first  models  were  aimed  at 
bicyclists.  Camelbak  (817  594-1000, 
www.camelbak.com)  now  offers  hydration 
systems  geared  for  hiking,  like  the  Ascent 
Series,  which  includes  the  Peak  Bagger,  Rim 
Runner  and  Cloud  Walker.  The  Peak  Bagger 
($1 10)  is  a  2,300-cubic-inch  pack  with  a  100 
ounce  bladder  for  the  hydration  system.  The 
Rim  Runner  ($85)  and  Cloud  Walker  ($65) 
are  1,600  and  1,300  cubic  inches,  respec¬ 
tively,  each  with  a  70-ounce  reservoir. 

Mountainsmith's  Xoom  and  Zenith  packs 


($39  and  $89,  800  551  - 
5889,  www.  mountain 
smith.com )  also  let  you 
drink  while  you  hike.  The 
Xoom  is  a  lumbar  pack 
(the  kind  that  hangs  around 
your  waist  and  lower  back) 
with  a  one-liter  reservoir,  suit¬ 
able  for  short  hikes.  The  Zenith  is  a 
shoulder  pack  with  a  two-liter  reservoir. 

▼  Moutainsmith's  Zenith 


▲  Camelbak's  Peak  Bagger 


A  Camelbak's 
Rim  Runner 


A  Camelbak's 
Cloud  Walker 
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Tecnica's  Cirrus  Low  (top) 
and  Cirrus  Mid  ► 


Boot  Up 


There's  no  best  or  worst  choice  for  a  hiking  boot.  It  is 
clearly  a  matter  of  personal  preference.  When  you're  out 
hunting  for  your  idea  of  the  perfect  boot,  try  them  on 
(while  wearing  the  socks  in  which  you'll  be  hiking),  and 
spend  as  much  time  wearing  them  around  in  the  store  as 
possible.  Wear  a  pack  if  you  can  to  further  simulate  how 
they'll  feel  on  the  trail. 

Tecnica  USA  (603  298-8032,  www.tecnicausa.com ) 
has  long  excelled  in  the  light  hiking  boot  category.  The 
new  Cirrus  Mid  and  Cirrus  Low  ($100  and  $90)  give  you 
two  options  for  a  secure,  supportive  light  hiker  (and  by 
light,  we  mean  less  than  two  pounds).  They  are  constructed 


with  a  solid,  Nubuk  leather  upper  and  a  speed  loop  lacing 
system  for  even  pressure  across  the  tops  of  your  feet.  The 
Cirrus  Mid  is  also  available  with  Tecnica's  Teeni-Dry  system 
for  hiking  in  rain  forests,  swamps  or  Seattle. 

Garmont  USA's  Odyssey  ($159,  802  658-8322, 
www.garmontusa.com )  is  a  good  choice  if  you  prefer  a 
bit  more  support  or  plan  on  hiking  rockier  terrain.  This 
boot  wraps  your  feet  in  full-grain  waterproof 
leather.  The  sole  has  an  aggres¬ 
sive  tread  for  traction,  but  it's 
extra-light  and  flexible  for 
hiking  comfort. 


A  Lowe's  Alpine 
Trailhead  Jacket 


Full 

Waterproof 

Jacket 

Outdoors  enthusiasts  will  tell 
you  there's  no  such  thing  as 
bad  weather,  only  inappropri¬ 
ate  clothing.  Technological 
advances  are  continually 
being  made  in  breathable, 
waterproof  fabrics,  so  there's 
no  excuse  for  not  feeling 
completely  warm,  dry  and 
comfortable.  The  Lowe 
Alpine  Trailhead  Jacket 
($169,  www.lowealpine.com) 
is  made  with  Lowe's  Triple¬ 
point  Ceramic  waterproofing 
treatment,  which  is  as  durable 
as  it  is  effective.  This  jacket 
has  all  sorts  of  cool  features, 
like  an  anatomically  designed 
hood  that  moves  with  your 
head,  draw-cord  waist,  armpit 
zippers  and  pockets  galore. 

Need  something  super 
light?  Try  Mountain  Hard- 
wear's  Aurora  Jacket 
($370,  510  558-3000,  www. 
mountainhardwear.com ).  The 
Aurora  weighs  just  1 7 
ounces,  thanks  to  its  ultra¬ 
lightweight  PacLite  water¬ 
proof  liner  (from  the  folks 
who  make  Gore-Tex).  And  you 
can  fold  the  whole  thing  into 
a  built-in  inner  pocket  for  easy 
storage. 

-Lafe  Low 


Stuff  for  Your  Pack 

Multitools  are  all  the  rage  among  Indiana 
Jones  wannabes.  One  of  the  latest  is  the 
Leatherman  Crunch  ($98,  800  847-8665, 
www.ieatherman.com) .  The  Crunch  features 
locking  pliers,  four  screwdriver  blades  and  a 
knife. 

With  a  hiking  staff  from  Leki  USA  ($49  to 
$129,  800  255-9982,  www.leki.com ),  you  can 
reduce  nearly  six  tons  — picture  an  elephant  — 
of  stress  per  mile  on  your  legs  and  back.  All 
are  adjustable  and  fold  down  for  easy  storage 
in  your  pack. 

Water  is  the  single  heaviest  item  you'll 
carry,  unless  your  hiking  partner  breaks  his 
ankle.  Reduce  your  load  and  the  chances  of 
ingesting  some  nasty  buggies  with  a  Safewa- 
ter  Anywhere  ($39.95  for  the  one-liter  model, 
800  675-4401,  www.safewateranywhere.com ) 
filter  and  bottle  system. 

Not  ready  to  shell  out  the 
dough  for  the  fall  hiking  sea¬ 
son?  Circle  your  favorite 
items,  stick  this  spread  on 
your  fridge,  and  you  may 
find  a  few  packages 
waiting  for  you  this 
holiday  season. 

-L.  Low 


Leatherman 
Crunch  ► 
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Polly  Want  a 
Quacker? 

ONLINE  HEALTH  Want  to  find  out- 
before  your  surgery  — whether  your 
doctor  is  renowned  for  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  right  and  left  — 
as  in  your  legs?  Healthgrades.com  can 
help.  The  1 -year-old  site  wants  to  be 
the  online  Consumer  Reports  of  health 
care.  "Consumers  can  find  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  car  or  appliance  they're 
buying  than  on  who's  performing  their 
surgery  or  where  it's  being  done,"  says 
Kerry  Hicks,  CEO  and  founder.  "The 
choice  could  be  fatal." 

The  site  profiles  more  than  600,000 
physicians,  5,000  hospitals,  400  health 
plans,  17,000  nursing  homes  and  300 
fertility  clinics.  It  even  provides  infor¬ 
mation  on  dentists  (Get  your  teeth 


''‘-TTTrr 


whitened!),  acupuncturists  (Relieve 
sinus  pressure!)  and  chiropractors  (Kiss 
back  pain  good-bye!). 

The  Lakewood,  Colo. -based  company 
recently  launched  a  wireless  application, 
in  partnership  with  OracleMobile,  for 
the  traveler  who  needs  to  find  a 
competent  doctor  if  he's  on  the  road. 
And  they  plan  to  beef  up  the  website 
later  this  year  by  offering  first-aid 
information,  a  pharmacy  directory  and 
a  drug  checker. 

-Todd  Datz 


Links  to  the  Links 


TEE  OFF  Unless  you  have  a  relative  who  works  in  the  pro  shop,  making 
golf  tee  times  is  usually  a  frustrating,  busy-signal-laden,  "sorry,  but 
nothing  before  5:41  p.m."  experience.  However,  the  process  has 
become  a  little  bit  easier  now  that  websites  allow  you  to 
schedule  a  round  at  the  click  of  a  mouse. 

Book4golf.com,  which  launched  in  May,  gives  real-time 
access  to  reservations  at  about  300  courses  on  its  member 
course  network  in  North  America.  "We  probably  don't  have 
all  the  courses  in  your  neighborhood,  but  they  will  be  up  there 
next  year,"  says  Phil  DeLeon,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Ariz. -based  company.  You  can  also  get  specific  course 
information  and  driving  directions  to  your  selected  course  as  well 
as  information  about  17,000  other  golf  courses  in  North  America. 

Other  sites  that  can  book  your  foursome  include:  www.ezlinksgolf.com, 
www.linkstime.com  and  www.teetimes.com .  Check  one  out  and  save 
yourself  some  time  waiting  on  hold.  -Tom  Wailgum 


Hire  Ups 

JOB  HUNTING  It's  no  secret: 

In  today's  hot  economy,  you,  your 
coworker,  even  your  deadbeat 
son-in-law  have  all  used  the  Web 
to  check  out  prospective  jobs  at 
one  time  or  another.  After  all,  who 
doesn't  fantasize  about  a  plum  job 
in  an  exotic  locale  or  a  $50,000 
salary  hike? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal's  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J. -based  site,  www. career 
journai.com,  is  a  major  player  in 
this  niche.  "We're  the  only  site 
that  targets  just  middle-  to  senior- 
level  executives,"  says  Tony  Lee, 
editor  in  chief. 

The  site  receives  about  400,000 
unique  visitors  a  month,  and  its 
database  contains  more  than  30,000 
jobs.  It  boasts  loads  of  career 
information,  pulling  content  from 
the  print  version  of  the  newspaper 
as  well  as  original  stories  from 
site  editors.  Other  features  include 
extensive  salary  data,  career  coun¬ 
seling  over  the  telephone  by  an  HR 
professional,  the  option  to  register 
with  Futurestep.com,  Korn/Ferry 
International's  online  executive 
search  database  and  online  courses 
from  Dow  Jones  University. 

The  site,  formerly  known  as 
careers.wsj.com,  was  rebranded 
and  revamped  in  June.  The  news¬ 
paper  renamed  its  Tuesday  section 
from  "Your  Career  Matters"  to 
"Career  Journal"  in  conjunction 
with  the  launch.  Lee  also  touts 
the  site's  alliance  with  CNBC, 
which  features  a  new  job  listing 
from  the  site  on  the  air  each 
business  day. 

Check  it  out.  And  if  your  boss 
sees  you  perusing  the  listings,  tell 
her  you're  looking  for  that  dream 
hire  (not  that  dream  job). 

-Todd  Datz 
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More  Room  Throughout  Coach.  Only  On  American. 

American  now  has  more  room  for  more  Coach  passengers  than  any  other  airline.  Which  means,  you  no  longer  have  to  creatively 
rearrange  your  body  when  the  person  in  front  of  you  decides  to  lean  back.  Because  now  that  we’re  removing  rows  of  seats  throughout 
the  Coach  cabin,  there’s  more  room  than  ever  to  stretch  out  and  really  unwind.  So  fly  American  and  give  your  knees  a  rest. 


AmericanAirlines 

Coach  Has  More  Class* 


www.aa.com 


FASTEN  SEA!  86LT  WHILE  SEATED 
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m. 


... 


ATTENTION: 


The  seat  in  front  of  you  will 
no  longer  crush  your  knees 
when  reclined. 


Ribeye 


Perfect  Grilling 


BACKYARD  STEAKS  Since  the  dawn  of  humankind  there  have  been  but  a  few  earthly  pleasures  that 
have  remained  unchanged:  men  and  women  befriending  each  other,  a  soothing  back  scratch  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree  and  the  sensual  pleasure  of  eating  succulent  meat  cooked  on  an  open  fire.  There's 
something  about  placing  a  thick,  prime  piece  of  red  beef  on  top  of  a  searing  hot  grill  that  evokes 
those  connections  with  our  ancestors  in  ways  that  broiling  or  frying  can't  replicate. 

There's  a  subtle  art  to  properly  grilling  a  steak,  and  if  you're  one  of  the  many  weekend 
barbecuers  who  serves  'em  up  like  good  ol'  Dad  did  — dry,  tough  and  tasting  of  burned 
soccer  cleats  — you  might  benefit  from  a  few  helpful  hints. 


While  obviously  the  choice  of  steak  is 
subjective,  there  are  certain  cuts  that  will 
have  your  guests  clamoring  for  just  a  tiny 
nibble  more.  John  Willoughby,  senior  editor 
at  Cook's  Illustrated  magazine  and  coauthor  of 
Thrill  of  the  Grill:  Techniques,  Recipes,  and 
Down-Home  Barbeque  (William  Morrow,  1990) 
and  the  just  released  How  to  Cook  Meat  (William 
Morrow,  2000),  is  partial  to  skirt  steak  and  porter¬ 
house  steak.  "Skirt  is  the  most  flavorful  steak  of  them 
all.  It  has  rich,  deep  beef  flavor,"  says  Willoughby. 

"Porterhouse  is  that  really  tender  steak.  It  has  the  tender¬ 
loin,  the  most  tender  muscle  in  the  whole  animal,  and  the  top 
loin— there's  two  different  textures  of  meat  and  the  bone."  John 
Dewar,  owner  of  John  Dewar  &  Co.  in  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  a  meat 
purveyor  to  over  250  restaurants  in  New  England,  prefers  a  bone-in  ribeye 
steak  and  a  boneless  sirloin  strip  steak  (also  known  as  a  New  York  strip). 
"The  ribeye  probably  has  more  flavor  than  the  strip  but  is  a  little  greasy; 
the  sirloin  has  a  nicer  texture  and  a  nicer  finish  in  the  mouth,"  he  says. 

One  common  denominator  of  all  of  these  steaks:  They  are  fattier  cuts. 
There's  a  direct  correlation  between  the  amount  of  fat  in  a  piece  of  beef 
(marbling)  and  its  flavor.  So  if  your  cholesterol  count  is  hovering  some¬ 
where  around  the  summit  of  Mount  Fuji,  you  may  want  to  savor  these 
steaks  only  on  special  occasions. 
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Gas  vs.  charcoal,  briquettes  vs.  wood.  These  issues  are  endlessly  debated  in  grilling  cir¬ 
cles.  One  thing  everyone  agrees  on  is  that  a  charcoal  fire  burns  hotter  than  most  gas  grills,  a  criti¬ 
cal  factor  in  getting  a  good  sear  on  the  meat.  Willoughby  prefers  a  Weber  kettle  grill.  His  choice  of 
fuel?  Hardwood,  which  burns  faster  than  briquettes.  He  pooh-poohs  charcoal  with  the  fluid  already 
in  it.  "It  gives  off  a  chemical  flavor,"  he  notes. 

Dewar  finds  his  gas  grill  just  fine  and  dandy.  "A  lot  of  my  chef  friends  are  purists  and  laugh  at 
me  that  I  don't  use  charcoal  or  wood.  But  [my  gas  grill]  seems  a  lot  easier.  It  does  a  serviceable  job 
on  the  steaks,  as  long  as  you  start  with  good  steaks.  That's  the  secret,"  he  says.  Adds  Willoughby: 
"Better  to  grill  on  gas  than  not  grill  at  all." 


A  Weber's  Go- 

A  Weber's  One- 

A  Weber's  Performer 

A  Weber's  Genesis 

Anywhere 

Portable  Grill 

Touch  Gold 

Gold 

high  heat,  you're  driving  all  the 
juices  to  the  center.  I  think  flip¬ 
ping  interferes  with  that." 

To  cook  your  beef  a  reddish- 
pink  medium  rare,  use  10  min¬ 
utes  as  your  guide  (actual  time 
will  vary  slightly  with  the  heat  of 
your  fire  and  thickness  of  the 
steak).  The  goal  is  to  achieve  a 
juicy  on  the  inside,  nicely 
crusted  on  the  outside  piece  of 
red  heaven  that  will  have  your 
guests  hollering  compliments 
("This  beats  the  Outback!") 
rather  than  avoiding  any  mention 
of  the  meat  ("Boy,  that  salad 
was  filling.").  - Todd  Datz 

(Note:  While  reporting  this  article,  / 
fortuitously  came  upon  skirt  steak  at 
a  local  grocery.  /  grilled  a  couple 
pounds  that  night  on  my  Weber  ket¬ 
tle:  It  was,  pure  and  simple,  a  beef 
epiphany.) 


CPorterhouse> 


CSjHoin  StrjjP^ 

Now  comes  every  week¬ 
end  warrior's  grandest  moment: 
Dropping  those  bad  boys  on  the 
fire.  Before  you  do,  make  sure 
your  grill  has  had  time  to  get 
hot,  hot,  hot:  Anything  less  and 
you  won't  achieve  those  won¬ 
derful  sear  marks.  (Searing  ain't 
just  for  looks,  it  helps  hold  in  the 
juices.)  For  flavoring  your  steaks, 
salt,  pepper  and  a  little  oil  will 
do  the  trick. 

Keep  the  lid  off  your  grill 
when  cooking  steaks;  keep  it  on 
for  slow  cooking  roasts  or  whole 
birds. 

To  flip  or  not  to  flip?  That  is 
the  question.  Willoughby  has  no 
problem  with  pushing  and  prod¬ 
ding  the  meat.  "On  the  other 
hand,"  he  notes,  "you  shouldn't 
be  flipping  it  back  and  forth  all 
the  time.  When  you  cook  on 
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Roger  Daltrey  has  been  the  lead  singer  for  The  Who, 
one  of  the  greatest  rock  'n'  roll  bands  of  all  time, 
since  the  group  formed  in  1963.  The  Who  is  currently 
finishing  a  U.S.  tour,  drawing  audiences  that  span 
generations  while  still  delivering  the  inspired  anthems 
that  have  kept  this  band  at  the  top  of  the  rock  heap 
for  nearly  four  decades. 


darwin  What  are  your  thoughts  about  technology? 
daltrey  I've  got  very  mixed  feelings  about  it  all, 
you  know.  I  can  see  the  obvious  benefits  of  access  to 
information,  but  it's  access  to  what  information  and 
how  people  assimilate  it  [that  raises  concerns].  I  think 
it  also  gives  access  to  incredible  manipulation. 

Specifically? 

There  is  an  element,  I  think,  of  entrapment  that  fright¬ 
ens  me  about  the  Web....  When  you're  using  it,  you 
can  be  traced.  People  think  that  they're  all  right,  that 
they  can  talk  to  people  all  over  the  world,  but  basically, 
it's  not  in  normal  language,  is  it?  I  would  much  prefer 
to  maintain  the  human  touch. 

Do  you  have  a  computer  at  home? 

We  have,  gathering  dust.  The  only  reason  I'm  using 
one  at  the  moment  is  that  I'm  really  into  model  rail¬ 
ways  and  I'm  working  on  a  computer  system  to  run  it. 
It's  designed  by  an  American,  and  it's  absolutely  bril¬ 
liant.  It  will  allow  me  to  even  play  with  my  railway 
when  I'm  on  tour,  via  the  Net. 

The  motor  railway  is  perfect,  because  you  can  listen 
to  the  radio,  and  you  can  be  doing  carpentry,  a  bit  of 
soldering,  electrical  work,  scenery  building  or  what¬ 
ever.  It's  kind  of  mindless  but  creative. 

Do  you  ever  surf  the  Internet?  Are  you  familiar 
with  any  of  the  websites  that  are  devoted  to 
The  Who? 

I'm  familiar  with  the  ones  we're  directly  involved  with, 
which  are  the  ones  on  the  Artist  Direct  Network 
[www.whodirect.com].  And  I  know  that  Pete  [Town- 
shend]  has  a  website,  and  I've  seen  what  he  does  on 
his.  I  think  he  does  a  really  good  job  of  it. 

Why  did  The  Who  decide  to  regroup  and  tour  again 
this  year? 

Very,  very  simply,  we  just  felt  it  would  be  really  great 
to  do  it  in  the  new  century,  and  if  we're  going  to  do  it 
at  all,  we  haven't  got  many  more  years  in  which  to  do 
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We're  Not  Creative... 

Well,  Maybe  a  Little. 

But  we  don't  build  web  sites,  design  ads,  or  write  mail  copy. 


We  do  deliver  internet  marketing  systems,  informed  by 
sound  marketing  strategy  and  driven  to  the  quality, 
performance,  and  availability  standards  of  the  CIO. 

OUT  Customers  Fortune  1000  and  dot.com  companies  out  to  exploit  the  Web  as  a  marketing  medium 
OUT  Offer  strategic  deployments  in  permission,  ltol,  analytics,  integration,  and  content 
our  partners  Engage,  E.piphany,  MarketSoft,  MicroStrategy,  NetGenesis,  NetPerceptions,  Oracle,  Vignette 
OUT  investors  Charles  River  Ventures,  Integral  Capital  Partners,  Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers 
our  team  strategists,  practitioners,  technologists  —  100  strong  and  growing 

We'd  like  to  hear  what  you  think.  To  hear  what  we  think,  download  our  new  White  Paper 
Marketing  and  IT:  The  New  Net  Partnership  from  www.wheelhouse.com  or  call  us  at  877.721.6611  x3255 
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it  well.  I  think  we've  been 
proved  right  by  the  reviews 
that  we're  playing  better  than 
ever  before.  We've  stripped  it 
back  down,  to  the  basic  band 


it  always  used  to  be,  just  a 
four-piece  or  five-piece. 

We've  buried  a  dose  of  the 
past.  We've  finally  kind  of 
grown  up  and  are  enjoying  it 
again,  for  the  first  time  really, 
since  Keith  [Moon,  ex-drum- 
mer]  died. 

Why  do  you  think  The  Who 
is  still  so  popular  today? 

There  may  be  many  reasons, 
but  I  think  the  main  one  is 
that  Pete  Townshend  wrote 
these  magical  songs  that  are 
timeless.  They  have  as  much 
impact  on  a  new  generation 
today  as  they  did  when  they 
were  written.  There  is  no 
doubt  that's  the  reason  we 
maintain  the  longevity  and 
the  numbers  of  people  that 
come  to  see  us. 

-Chloe  Taylor 
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You're  So  Fine 

DELIVERING  STYLE  Back  when 
Brooks  Brothers  and  Ann  Taylor  were 
standard  issue  for  the  well-dressed  exec¬ 
utive,  the  biggest  fashion  dilemma  each 
morning  was  gray  or  navy.  But  the  mod¬ 
ern  workplace's  emphasis  on  casual 
attire  has  taken  the  bland  and  basic  color 
palette  of  the  traditional  suit  and  thrown 
it  out  the  window.  The  mild  discomfort 
of  clingy  nylons  and  choking  neckties 
has  given  way  to  the  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  of  having  to  look  not  only  comfort¬ 
able  at  work,  but  (gasp!)  somewhat 
fashionable  to  boot. 

For  those  who  are  chic-challenged, 
help  has  arrived.  Simply  go  to  Style- 
Speak. com  and  enter  your  gender,  birth 
date  and  e-mail  address.  Each  week  the 
Boston-based  company  will  send  out  a 
free,  personalized  e-mail  newsletter  with 
suggested  outfits  and  links  to  the  vendor 
of  each  of  the  ensemble  pieces.  The 
fashions  fall  into  categories  such  as 


sporty,  urban,  classic  and  daring  (oh 
behave!)  — a  range  that's  guaranteed  to 
keep  you  au  courant  both  at  the  office 
and  after  dark. 

For  those  of  you  who  already  consider 
yourselves  sartorially  splendid,  you  can 
sign  up  for  the  sheer  entertainment  of 
critiquing  their  fashion  selections.  I'm  no 
Mr.  Blackwell,  but  cargo  pants  for  a  50- 
year-old  man? 

I  think  not.  -  Da  intry  Duffy 


personal  finance  ticker... 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  Americans  surveyed  said  it’s  a  good  idea  to  put  a  personal 
financial  plan  in  writing,  yet  only  21  percent  of  them  have  actually  done  so, 
according  to  the  GE  Center  for  Financial  Learning  (check  out  www.fi nancia / 
learning.com  for  help  coming  up  with  your  own  plan)....  A  recent  study  sponsored  by  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and  DirectAdvice.com  found  that  56  percent  of  U.S. 
households  aren't  saving  enough  for  retirement....  Some  folks  don't  have  that  problem: 
Spectrem  Group  estimates  that  596,000  U.S.  households  have  net  worths  of  $5  million  or 
more....  The  top  three  personal  finance  and  investing  best-sellers  at  Amazon.com  for  the 
week  of  August  21:  Rich  Dad,  Poor  Dad;  Rich  Dad's  Guide  to  Investing-,  and  Cashflow 
Quadrant,  all  by  Robert  Kiyosaki  and  Sharon  Lechter,  contributor  (Warner  Books,  2000).... 
Gomez.com  says  the  three  home-buying  sites  with  the  best  onsite  resources  and  tools 
are  Yahoo  Real  Estate,  Homestore.com  and  HomeSpace....  Experts  recommend  setting 
aside  1  percent  to  3  percent  of  your  home's  market  value  each  year  for  maintenance. 


With  fnfinium 


ASP  we  gain 
a  business  partner  and 
a  turnkey  solution. 
Now  we  can  focus  on 


sustaining  our  99% 


on-time  performance 


Marshall  Witt, CFO 
Viking  Freight 
a  FedEx  Company 


THE  CUSTOMER:  Viking  Freight,  a  FedEx  Company 

San  Jose,  California 


THE  GOAL:  Outsource  HR  and  financials  data  and 
software  management  to  free  IT  resources  and 
integrate  processes  across  the  enterprise. 


THE  RESULT:  Complex  business  processes  are 
streamlined  as  the  company  grows.  IT  focuses  on  strategic 
imperatives:  reliability,  speed,  and  enhanced  customer  service. 


The  Complete  Story 


infinium.com/greatworU 

infinfiim  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Infinium  Software. 
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STEWART  0.  FRIEDMAN  and  JEFFREY  H.  GREENHAUS 


Balancing  Act 


Work  and  Family  — Allies  or  Enemies? 

What  happens  when  business  professionals 
confront  life  choices 

By  Stewart  D.  Friedman  and  Jeffrey  H.  Greenhaus 
Oxford  University  Press,  2000,  $30 


it's  the  law  of  working  parents— the  more  important  the  meeting,  the  more 
likely  junior  will  come  down  with  a  fever.  Although  some  work  and  family  con¬ 
flicts  are  inevitable,  the  roles  of  devoted  parent  and  valuable  employee  aren't 
necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  In  fact,  the  two  can  complement  each  other  — if 
parents  choose  to  live  balanced  lives  and  are  given  control  over  when,  where, 
how  and  with  whom  work  gets  done,  according  to  research  by  business 
school  professors  Friedman  and  Greenhaus.  Their  book  documents  the  current 
state  of  working  parenthood  (one  of  their  findings:  Working  moms  devote 
three  times  as  many  hours  to  child-care  activities  than  working  dads)  and  syn¬ 
thesizes  a  wealth  of  literature  on  work  and  family  issues.  If  nothing  else,  skim 
the  first  and  last  chapters  and  forward  the  book  to  HR.  -Alice  Dragoon 


Snake  Eyes 


CAPITALIZE  OIM  MERGER  CHAOS:  Six  Ways  to  Profit  from 
Your  Competitor's  Consolidation  on  Your  Own 

By  Thomas  M.  Grubb  and  Robert  B.  Lamb 
The  Free  Press,  2000 


CAPITALIZE 
ON  MERGER 

CHAOS 

:  "  "*,'Six-Way§do 

V  V  -  T^ir  y  ' 

.  Prufiffyim^nur- 


quick  test:  Which  moves  faster,  an  anaconda 
that's  just  swallowed  a  good-size  peccary  or 
one  that's  still  lean  and  hungry? 

We  vote  for  the  snake  that  still  has  an 
appetite,  and  so  will  Thomas  Grubb  and  Robert 
Lamb,  authors  of  Capitalize  on  Merger  Chaos 
(The  Free  Press,  $28.00).  The  book  shows  exec¬ 
utives  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  chaos  that 
comes  along  when  your  competitors  merge  or 
acquire  other  companies.  So  while  your  corporate  foe  is  trying 
to  digest  that  $100  million  company  it  just  had  for  breakfast,  you, 
the  nimble  adversary,  can  take  advantage  of  their  stasis.  The 
book  offers  six  strategies,  ranging  from  hiring  your  competitor's 
best  people  (seems  obvious)  to  using  your  foe's  merger,  with  its 
implied  threat  to  your  survival,  to  institute  your  own  internal 
changes.  -Carol  HUdebran d 


What 


• 


ing 


senior  researcher 

at  Microsoft 

What  irritates  you  most  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  slew  of  business  books? 

In  most  cases  I  find  that  there's  just  a 

' 

paper's  worth  of  content  in  them. 

Whose  books  do  you  always  take  the 
time  to  read? 

Jack  Welch's  books.  I  think,  "Hey,  that  guy 
really  knows  what  he's  talking  about!"  Peter 
Drucker  as  well.  I  just  read  one  of  his  artl- 

.  T:„,  ,-v 

cles,  and  he's  a  no-nonsense,  straight-line 

. 

writer.  He's  much  more  insightful  than  your 
average  business  bear. 
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JEANNE  LEWIS 


president,  Stapies.com 
What  book  are  you  reading  now? 

I  am  finally  getting  around  to  reading 
Michael  Lewis's  The  New  New  Thing.,..  It 
came  out  last  October,  but  I've  been  a  little 
busy  lately,  so  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
pick  it  up  until  recently. 
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Who  Moved  My  Cheese? 

An  Amazing  Way  to  Deal  with  Change  in  Your  Work 
and  in  Your  Life 

by  Spencer  Johnson 
(The  Putnam  Publishing  Group,  1998) 

The  Lexus  and  the  Olive  Tree 
Understanding  Globalization 

by  Thomas  L.  Friedman 
(Bantam  Doubleday  Dell,  2000) 

The  Tipping  Point 
How  Little  Things  Can  Make  a  Big  Difference 

by  Malcolm  Gladwell 
(Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  2000) 

Development  as  Freedom 

by  Amartya  Sen 
(Anchor  Books,  2000) 

Unleashing  the  Killer  App 
Digital  Strategies  for  Market  Dominance 

by  Larry  Downes  and  Chunka  Mui 
(Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2000) 

SOURCE:  AUGUST  2000  DATA,  COMPILED  BY  WORDSWORTH 
BOOKS,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS- 
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Pick  the  wrong  eMarketplace  solution  in  today's  rapidly  changing  B2B  market 
and  your  company  could  be  signing  its  own  death  certificate.  Where  companies 
like  Ariba,  Commerce  One  and  Oracle  force  you  to  fit  your  business  processes 
to  their  packaged  applications,  EC  Cubed  builds  your  eMarketplace  to  meet 
your  unique  business  needs. 

With  ecMarketplace ,SM  we  fuse  our  Net-native  software  platform  with  high-speed 
assembly  and  application  management  services  to  rapidly  deliver  your 
one-of-a-kind,  fully  managed  private  eMarketplace. 

For  an  eMarketplace  application  that  adapts  as 

your  business  evolves,  or  to  receive  our  white 

paper  "Networked  eMarketplaces  for  the  Digital  1 

Economy,"  call  877-EC-CUBED  or  visit  us  at  V/ v4 

www.eccubed.com/marketplace  achieve  perpetual  innovation 
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©CXO  Media  Inc. 


IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media,  research 
and  exposition  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG 
had  1999  revenues  of  $2.56  billion  and  has  more 
than  12,000  employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers 
the  widest  range  of  media  options,  which  reach 
90  million  IT  buyers  in  80  countries  representing 
95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending.  IDG's 
diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans  six 
key  areas  including  print  publishing,  online 
publishing,  expositions  and  conferences,  market 
research,  education  and  training,  and  global 
marketing  services.  More  than  90  million  people 
read  one  or  more  of  IDG's  290  magazines  and 
newspapers,  including  IDG's  leading  global 
brands— Computerwor/d,  PC  World,  Network 
World,  Macworld,  CIO  and  the  Channel  World 
family  of  publications.  IDG  Books  Worldwide  is 
the  fastest-growing  computer  book  publisher  in 
the  world,  with  more  than  700  titles  in  38 
languages.  The  "...For  Dummies"  series  alone 
has  more  than  75  million  copies  in  print.  IDG 
offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  websites  around  the  world 
through  IDG.net  ( www.idg.net ),  which 
comprises  more  than  250  targeted  websites  in 
55  countries  worldwide.  International  Data 
Corporation  (IDC)  is  the  world's  leading  provider 
of  information  technology  data,  analysis  and 
consulting,  with  research  centers  in  42  countries 
and  more  than  575  research  analysts  worldwide. 
IDG  World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more 
than  168  globally  branded  conferences  and 
expositions  in  35  countries  including  E3 
(Electronic  Entertainment  Expo),  Macworld 
Expo,  ComNet,  Windows  World  Expo,  ICE 
(Internet  Commerce  Expo),  Agenda,  DEMO  and 
Spotlight.  IDG's  training  subsidiary,  ExecuTrain, 
is  the  world's  largest  computer  training 
company,  with  more  than  250  locations 
worldwide  and  785  training  courses.  IDG 
Marketing  Services  helps  industry-leading  IT 
companies  build  international  brand  recognition 
by  developing  globally  integrated  marketing 
programs  via  IDG's  print,  online  and  exposition 
products  worldwide.  Further  information  about 
the  company  can  be  found  at  www.idg.com. 
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Whatever  the  market  and  whatever  your  profile,  Alcatel  puts  the  success  in  your  access.  Because  with  Alcatel  LMDS, 
you  get  a  total  solution  that's  tailored  to  meet  your  network's  —  and  your  customers'  —  unique  needs.  At  Alcatel,  we  lead 
the  way  in  Broadband  Wireless  Access  technology  with  a  complete  portfolio  of  end-to-end,  fully  integrated  network 
solutions  and  services.  Which  means  you'll  be  able  to  satisfy  everyone  in  the  market.  With  Alcatel,  you  can  deliver 
high-speed  data  services  not  only  to  large,  small  and  medium-sized  companies  but  also  to  SOHOs  and  professional  people. 
In  weeks.  With  Alcatel  LMDS,  rollout  is  fast.  Buildout  is  on  demand.  Already  a  number  of  major  operators  worldwide  have 
opted  for  the  Alcatel  Solution.  Competition  is  neck  and  neck  in  the  golden  mile.  Alcatel  LMDS  speeds  you  into  the  lead. 
Alcatel,  world  leader  in  LMDS. 
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No  prize  could  be  more  valuable  than  your  reputation  as  a  service  provider  customers  can 
always  count  on  to  keep  pushing  their  business  ahead.  No  matter  how  fast  they  grow. 

Today,  there’s  no  surer  way  to  make  that  happen  than  by  being  an  EMC  Proven 
company.  The  EMC  Proven  logo  shouts  loud  and  clear  that  you  have  the  EMC  information 
storage  infrastructure  to  support  the  kind  of  service-level  agreements  your 
customers  demand,  as  well  as  provide  rock-solid  applications.  And  do 


EM 


PROVEN 


it  faster  than  the  next  guy. 


Keep  your  eyes  on  the  prize. 

We’ll  keep  ours  on  the  data. 


As  customers  look  for  more  assurances,  more  of  them  are  looking  for 
the  EMC  Proven  logo.  To  find  out  more  about  the  special  programs  EMC  offers 
service  providers,  contact  us  at  EMC.com/sp 


EMC2 

where  information  lives 


EMC,  EMC,"  where  information  lives,  EMC  Proven  and  E-Infostructure  < 
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Beer  is  the  best  proof  we  have  that  God 
loves  us  and  wants  us  to  be  happy." 


-JIM  KOCH,  CEO,  THE  BOSTON  BEER  CO  , 


PARAPHRASING  BEN  FRANKLIN, 

A  FRIEND  OF  BREWER  SAM  ADAMS 
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E-business  ideas  tha 
turn  on  your  bi 


VIGNETTE 


Platform,  services  and  applications  software  to  help  you  build  a  powerful  online  business. 


WWW.VIGNETTE.COM 

888.608.9900 


Indulge  your  taste  for  the  finer  things  in  life  at  some  of  the  most  luxurious  suites  in  the  world.  And 
now,  receive  impressive  savings  or  added  value  on  premium  suites  at  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World. 
Exclusively  for  American  Express®  Cardmembers.  With  the  Leading  Suites  program  at  participating 
Leading  Hotels,  American  Express  Cardmembers  save  20%  off  published  rates  or  receive  the  equivalent 
in  value-added  amenities  and  services  for  stylish  suites. 

For  reservations  and  information  on  the  Leading  Suites  program*,  call  1-800-223-6800 
and  request  promotion  code  LSUSTE  or  visit  www.lhw.com/suites. 


c The 

cjeadinifHotels 

oftheWorld 

www.lhw.com  1-800-223-6800 


Pay  for  your  trip  over  time — right  on  the  American  Express  Card.  With  Sign  &  Travel® — a  unique 
feature  of  the  American  Express  Card,  you  can  pay  for  your  Leading  Suites  charges  over  time.  So 
you  can  travel  the  way  you  want,  and  pay  the  way  you  want.  Just  enroll  in  Sign  Sc  Travel  for  free, 
or  request  it  each  time  you  book  a  trip.  To  enroll,  or  to  find  out  more  about  your  extended  payment 
options,  call  1-800-528-4800,  or  visit  us  at  www.americanexpress.com/cards.  Not  all  Cardmembers 
are  eligible.  Eligibility  is  based  on  Cardmember  tenure  and  a  review  of  payment  history. 


Cards 


‘For  Leading  Hotels  that  are  members  of  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  &C  Spas  program,  please  contact  Platinum  Travel  Service  (PTS)  at  1-800-443-7672,  Centurion  Travel 
Service  at  1-877-877-0987  or,  refer  to  your  travel  professional.  This  offer  is  combinable  with  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  &c  Spas  program  amenities  and  suite  rates. 


